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THE BAKING INDUSTRY IN MONTANA 


By Joun A. Curry 


aJONTANA people take lit- 
erally the statement, “Bread 
is the best and cheapest 
1m food.” There is attributed 
wateneers| to the people of this section 
a bread consumption of about 255 lbs 
each, annually, while for the entire nation 
the average is two pounds less than that. 

But as a matter of fact, Montana peo- 
ple eat more bread per capita than is 
shown in the census report, in the view of 
bakers and millers. There is a reason. 
Montana is located in the north tier of 
the states where in winter the climate is 
such as to make bread consumption some- 
what larger than in the southern states, 
and during the summer the air is so in- 
vigorating and the climate so salubrious 
that the summer ration is higher than 
elsewhere. 

Montana enjoys a splendid position 
when it comes to the consideration of her 
custom bakeries. Relatively speaking, 
she is a new state, having been admitted 
to membership in the Union only a third 
of a century ago. The chief factors of 
her development date from that incident. 
To be sure, there were bakeries here in 
territorial times, even as far back as the 
days when gold was being washed from 
the sands of Last Chance Gulch, now the 
principal street of Helena, the capital 
city. The old Canon bakery, built by a 
man of that name in the famous old 
gulch, is reputed to have been the first 
to open for commercial business in the 
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state. But as has been said, the real de- 
velopment of the baking industry fol- 
lowed statehood, and has been keeping its 
full stride with other lines of industry, if 











are 114 steam bakeries in the state, but 
as this was reached as the result of a 
survey made some 15 months ago, it is 
believed that moderation would be found 





In the Dough Room of the Robbins Bakery, Lewistown 


not actually forging ahead of most of 
them. 

According to the latest report of the 
state association of master bakers, there 
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in the statement there are now 125, al- 
though the state has been hindered in its 
forward movement by the aftermath of 
war as evidenced in the almost complete 





Plant of the Purity Bread Co., Billings 


paralysis, for a time, of its two big in- 
dustries, metal mining and lumbering. 
There have been some consolidations of 
bakeries, too, making for larger enter- 
prise. 

Briefly summarized, as preliminary to 
the general story of the baking industry 
in the state, let it be said that there is a 
total oven capacity of about 640,000 
loaves daily, using the pound loaf as the 
unit, and that to operate these plants 
there are employed as laborers between 
400 and 500 people. As in all other lines, 
the total number of employees fluctuates 
from time to time, but both the high and 
the low mark is included in the figures 
stated, in the opinion of men familiar with 
the industry. The baking plants and 
equipment represent an investment of not 
far from three quarters of a million dol- 
lars and are distributing between $300,000 
and $400,000 annually in wages and sal- 
aries, 

To the older states, no doubt these fig- 
ures will seem small, until it is remembered 
that Montana is only 34 years old. Then, 
too, there have been four periods of 
serious financial stress, the panics of 1893, 
of 1907, the World War, and the crop 
failure of 1919, and these have done much 
to retard normal growth. Furthermore, 
the figures given do not take into consid- 
eration some of the finest bakery plants 
in the state, for they do not include the 
bakery output of the hotels. Montana has 
some hotel bakery plants that are as 
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fine as can be found in the country. In 
Butte, Billings, Great Falls, Helena and 
Missoula, the principal hotels have their 


own private baking plants, which would 
add materially to the total output if they 
were included. 

Perhaps no other industry in Montana 
moves forward as steadily and with as 
little bluster as does the baking industry. 
There is an association of the bakery 
owners under the corporate name of Mon- 
tana Association of the Baking Industry. 
It is strong in its personnel, both as to 
officers and members, and the leading bak- 
ing concerns are all identified with it. 
They do not hold it essential to have fre- 
quent meetings and their annual gather- 
ings are not held on even date, the time 
being arranged by the officials usually to 
meet convenience. The last gathering was 
held at the Boulder Hot Springs, one of 
the state watering resorts, a good place 
“to mix bread.” Reports disclosed such 
satisfactory conditions in the associa- 
tion’s business that the officers were given 
a vote of approval by re-election to an- 
other term. They are: J. E. O’Connell, 
of Helena, president; David Nichols, 
Billings, vice president; W. C. Schus- 
trum, Livingston, treasurer, and O. W. 
Osenbrug, Butte, secretary. Mr. O’Con- 
nell is the owner of the largest baking in- 
terests in Montana, having plants in 
Butte, Helena, Great Falls and Missoula. 
My. Osenbrug is one of the pioneer bakers 
of the state and owns a plant at Butte. 

Considering bakeries of the larger cen- 
ters, Butte stands first both as to number 
of plants and daily capacity rating. 
There are 18 plants with a total of 24 
ovens having a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 200,000 loaves. The largest is the 
Home bakery, with its four ovens rated 
at 65,000 pound loaves for a 24-hour run. 
This bakery is credited with more than 
four times the capacity of any other plant 
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in the big copper mining center, and its 
payroll is estimated at close to $50,000 an- 
nually. The capital investment is put in 
excess of $60,000. Of other bakeries in 
Butte, but two have more than one oven. 
Lutey’s and Barker’s each have two. 
Lutey’s plant was recently purchased by 
Mr. O’Connell, president of the state asso- 


J. A. Robbins 


President of the Montana Association of the 
Baking Industry and Owner of the 
Robbins Bakery, Lewistown 


ciation, and thereby becomes one of the 
Eddy chain of bakeries. 

Butte’s baking requirements give em- 
ployment to nearly 150 people steadily, 
provide taxable property worth nearly a 
fifth of a million dollars, and distribute 
payrolls aggregating probably not far 
from $220,000 annually. They serve a 


territory covering quite completely the 
towns within a radius of 100 miles of 
the big mining hill. 

Billings stands second in line, when 
measured by the aggregate baking capac- 
ity of the Montana cities. There are nine 
bakeries in Billings. They have 10 ovens 
in use and a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 71,000 pound loaves. The Purity 
Baking Co. stands first as to the size and 
importance of its business. It has a most 
modernly equipped plant of 40,000 loaves 
daily capacity from its four ovens. It 
employs 22 people all the time and has a 
yearly payroll of nearly $40,000. Its his- 
tory connects up with the old Billings 
bakery, which was taken over by it after 
it was incorporated in 1916, and as the 
Billings bakery had absorbed the original 
pioneer bakery, in Billings, the Purity 
Baking Co. thus falls heir to title of 
being the pioneer of the baking industry 
in Billings, though not under that corpo- 
rate name. 

When the Purity was organized, it se- 
cured an excellent building site and erect- 
ed a specially designed plant which is 
equipped throughout with the best in the 
line of baking machinery. It not only is 
the largest plant in Billings but there is 
nothing that approaches it in the Yellow- 
stone River valley. It sends its product 
throughout the southeastern part of Mon- 
tana, across the line into many places in 
Wyoming and also into South Dakota. It 
operates over every line of steam railway 
out of Billings in its shipping and also 
sends its output to the oil fields and min- 
ing camps within 100 miles of the city by 
automobile stage. 

Norris F. Burger is the manager of the 
Purity plant, and his fine business ability 
and pleasant manners have been, co- 
jointly with the excellent product of the 
plant, responsible for the _ splendid 
growth of the Purity company during its 


Machinery and Oven Room of the Robbins Bakery, Lewistown 


J. E. O’Connell 


President of the Eddy Baking Co., With 
Plants at Great Falls, Helena, 
Missoula and Butte 


seven years of existence. Leslie F. Miller 
is president. 

Mr. Burger came to Billings from 
Seattle, where he enjoyed an extensive 
experience with one of the largest bak- 
eries. Prior to his engagement on the 
west coast he had resided in the interior, 
where he learned the trade and practiced 
it in some of the most modern plants. Tic 
holds the view that the baking industry 
in Montana compares favorably with that 
of any section of the country, and that 
on averages it is ahead of the eastern 
and central portion. 

(Continued on page 370.) 
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DANGEROUS PROPAGANDA 


“The directors of the Wheat Council, 
after full consideration of the facts, are 
fully convinced that a reduction in the 
wheat acreage and wheat production in 
this country is absolutely essential to a 
profitable price for wheat to the Ameri- 
can wheat grower.” 

This is the basic paragraph in the 
statement authorized by the directors of 
the Wheat Council of the United States, 
and issued by the chairman, Congressman 
Sydney Anderson, on J uly 17. The state- 
mer: also urges, but in very vague 
terns, an “orderly marketing” of the 
wheat crop, and an increased domestic 
production of wheat products. 

Is this the basis of the movement which 
the millers and bakers of the United 
Staies were so strongly urged to in- 
dors« or has it experienced a strange and 
unexpected metamorphosis since it passed 
into its present control? Are those for 


who: : wheat is the basis of industry now 
com itted to strive for a reduction in 
the supply of their raw material? The 
one \)solutely sure way to reduce the 
domestic consumption of wheat products 
is to advance their price by artificial 


means, and it thus appears that this 
movement is developing into an organized 
effort to bring about the eating of less 
rather than more wheat. 

When this campaign was inaugurated, 
with the indorsement of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, The Northwestern 
Miller offered no opposition. It was pre- 
pared to support, to the utmost of its 
ability, any campaign which aimed to 
increase the domestic consumption of 
wheat products. It cannot, however, do 
otherwise than protest, on behalf of the 
milling and baking industries, when that 
movement departs so far from its origi- 
nal purpose as to concentrate its activi- 
ties on an artificial reduction of the 
supply of wheat on which milling and 
baking alike depend. 

The Wheat Council, of the United 
States is a direct outgrowth of a move- 
ment to increase the consumption of 
wheat. It was called into being at the 
conference held last month in Chicago, 
the call having been issued by a com- 
mittee of state governors headed by 
Governor Preus, of Minnesota. What 
the farmers think of the campaign is 
amply and painfully illustrated by the 
recent defeat of Governor Preus, an 
able, upright, experienced man, running 
for the United States Senate in a nor- 
mally Republican state, by a candidate 
whose sole claim to fitness for his high 
office is the fact that he is emphatically 
a “dirt farmer.” 

When the Wheat Council was organ- 
ized, its purpose was not made altogether 
clear; but the statement just issued by 
Mr. Anderson removes all possible doubt. 
The millers and bakers are still prepared 
to support any reasonable movement un- 
dertaken for the purpose of increasing 
the wheat consumption, but unless the 
directors of this campaign promptly and 
emphatically repudiate the action of the 
Wheat Council of the United States, and 
announce that they do not favor an arti- 
ficial reduction of the country’s wheat 
acreage, they cannot logically count on 
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any further adherence from the millers 


and bakers. 


Economic conditions will inevitably 
bring about the necessary readjustment 
of wheat production to the demand. If 
the farmers are losing money on wheat, 
enough of them will naturally shift to 
other products so that wheat growing 
will once more become profitable. Ar- 
tificially stimulated, the movement for 
lessening the wheat acreage is almost 
certain to go too far. The millers and 
bakers are eager to see the wheat farmer 
adequately repaid for his investment and 
labor, but it is absurd to expect them to 
support a movement which now has for 
its avowed object the reduction of the 
raw material on which their own future 
depends. 


JOINING IN 


The bakers of South Dakota have just 
started an exceptionally interesting ex- 
periment in organizing themselves, not as 
an independent association, but as a unit 
of the state Manufacturers’ and Employ- 
ers’ Association. So far as matters af- 
fecting simply the baking trade are con- 
cerned, the unit will have all the free- 
dom of action of a separate organization, 
but, in addition, it will have the strength 
derived from affiliation with all the other 
leading branches of industry, 

Nothing could more clearly mark the 
change which has come over commercial 
baking during the past fifteen years than 
such an action as this. The baker of a 
decade and a half ago seldom thought of 
himself as a manufacturer, and as an 
employer he was more closely allied to 
the small retail dealer with two or three 
clerks than to the concern with scores 
or hundreds of employees. The broad 
problems of manufacturing and employ- 
ment affected him very little. Today, on 
the other hand, the baker realizes that 
he is just as definitely a manufacturer 
and an employer as the man who runs 
a flour mill or an iron foundry. His in- 
dustry is no longer isolated, and its ob- 
vious share in the problems which affect 
industry as a whole enables it to profit 
materially by closer contact with other 
forms of industrial activity. 

The baker can unquestionably gain a 
broader and truer insight into his own 
business by knowing at first hand what 
men in other industries are doing. How 
do they manage their sales, determine 
their costs, buy their materials, solve the 
problems of transportation, meet the de- 
mands of labor? Co-operation of the 
kind inaugurated in South Dakota means 
placing the experience of all at the serv- 
ice of each individual member. Many of 
the questions which confront them, aris- 
ing from geographical, political and so- 
cial conditions, are identical; others are 
nearly enough alike to make collective 
experience a useful guide. 

If the South Dakota experiment works 
as well as it promises, organizations of 
bakers in other states will do well to 
consider seriously its possibilities as ap- 
plied to themselves. Baking, from being 
a trade, has become an industry; it can 
strengthen itself in many ways by. ally- 
ing itself more closely with those other 
industries which, while dealing in dif- 





ferent commodities, find success based on 
the common elements of sound buying, 
good salesmanship, accurate accounting, 
wise management of labor and the right 
appeal to public interest. 


THE TOAST CAMPAIGN 


The “toast for breakfast” movement 
inaugurated by. the American Bakers’ 
Association has the best of reasons for 
success, because it is based, not on theo- 
retical altruism, not on abstruse dietetics, 
not even on hypothetical economy, but on 
taste. Its aim is to give every one whose 
house is wired for electricity a staple 
food for breakfast which will encourage 
increased consumption because it tastes 
good. Incidentally, toast is both cheap 
and nutritious, but if people are to eat 
materially more of it than they do now, 
they will do so simply beeause they 
like it. 

Good toast is by no means as easy a 
thing to come by as it ought to be. The 
tough or soggy toast of the restaurant 
and the burned or dried out apology for 
toast which too often emerges from the 
kitchen range, neither of these could ever 
hope to create a larger demand. On the 
other hand, there is nothing more de- 
licious at breakfast time than toast that 
is properly made. The person who dis- 
contentedly munches half a slice of the 
wrong kind of toast can be counted on 
to eat two or three slices if the toast is 
made as it should be. 

The American Institute of Baking has, 
very wisely, prefaced its toast campaign 
by a diligent and thorough investigation 
of the possibilities of electric toasters. 
Some housewives can make good toast on 
the stove, but as a general thing con- 
sistent success in toast making demands 
a nearly automatic process. The an- 
nouncement is now made that just the 
right variety of electric toaster has been 
evolved, one which will take a full-sized 
slice of bread and toast it to the proper 
degree of golden brownness_ without 
scorching the outside before the inside is 
more than warmed. 

This means that the bakers, in adver- 
tising toast, can count on the active sup- 
port of the dealers in electrical power 
‘and appliances. Such support is notably 
worth having, for the reason that the 
electrical concerns are conspicuously 
good advertisers. Furthermore, the toast 
campaign will undoubtedly be supported 
by many’ forms of industry which can 
profit, directly or indirectly, from an in- 
creased toast consumption. 

It is now up to the individual baker. 
The American Bakers’ Association, work- 
ing through the efficient organization of 
the American Institute of Baking, has 
given him a definite means for building 
up his trade through creative publicity, 
the kind of publicity that actually adds 
to the demand for the commodity adver- 
tised. People may not consume more 
bread because they are told to do so in 
order to help the wheat farmer; they 
may turn a deaf ear to those who dem- 
onstrate the nutritive value of bread, or 
even its cheapness; but if they can be 
taught to like the taste of bread in any 
form better than they do now, they will 
eat more of it. 

The “toast for breakfast” campaign is 
founded on a shrewd understanding of 
popular psychology as applied to food- 
stuffs. It makes no demands, issues no 
orders, puts forward no vaporous claims. 
It proceeds from the perfectly ascer- 
tainable fact that people will eat more 
of a food which tastes good than of one 
which does not, and from this starting 
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point it demonstrates a simple and eco- 
nomical method whereby such food can 
be produced from baker’s bread three 
hundred and sixty-five mornings a year. 

The baker who does not make use of 
“toast for breakfast” publicity in his ad- 
vertising, who does not talk toast to his 
customers, and who does not join hands 
with the electrical appliance dealers in 
helping along the sale of electric toast- 
ers, is missing a fine opportunity for 
service both to his customers and to him- 
self. The great problem of the baker, 
the miller and the wheat farmer today 
is how to induce the American people to 
eat more wheat products; the bakers 
have hit upon one way of doing so, and 
have based it solidly on the principle 
that the public regulates its food con- 
sumption first of all by its sense of taste. 
The American Bakers’ Association has 
pointed the way; the degree of success 
depends on the extent to which the bak- 
ers have vision enough to follow it. 


A DEBATABLE POINT 


The communication from Mr. Bernard 
J. Rothwell regarding the “No-Dough- 
Time” method recently advocated by the 
Fleischmann Company, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, deserves careful 
consideration as representing the views 
of a miller of wide experience. The fact 
that other millers, some of them men 
whose opinions are likewise entitled to 
weight throughout the milling and bak- 
ing industries, have heartily indorsed the 
processes developed by the Fleischmann 
Company’s chemist, Mr. Corby, shows 
that the subject is receiving just the 
kind of attention its importance de- 
serves. 

A study of the. Fleischmann Company’s 
announcements regarding these processes, 
published in full in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 27, shows that the two 
methods discussed by Mr. Corby are es- 
sentially distinct from one another, a 
fact which Mr. Rothwell does not make 
altogether clear. The “No-Dough-Time” 
process is purely a matter of bakery 
technic, available for use with any type 
of flour suitable for the production of 
good bread. As such, its general adop- 
tion or rejection will necessarily depend 
largely on practical results; it calls for 
no elaborate or costly special machinery, 
and a year or two will undoubtedly suf- 
fice to demonstrate whether or not it is 
adapted to the requirements of commer- 
cial bread making. It may be pointed 
out, however, in connection with - Mr. 
Rothwell’s statement that the required 
control of temperature and moisture 
would be “utterly beyond the smaller 
bakers,” that it is precisely for these 
smaller bakers that the “No-Dough-Time” 
process has been recommended, because 
of its simplicity, by other millers. 

Whether eventually proved efficient or 
not, this method is far less significant in 
its possible influence on milling and bak- 
ing than the other suggestion made by 
Mr. Corby: the use of a somewhat longer 
patent flour for commercial bread mak- 
ing. Obviously there is a point where, 
for both economic and dietetic reasons, 
the refinement of flour must stop; no 
one claims that it is desirable to reject 
from the highest grade of flour as much 
as forty per cent of the wheat used. The 
question at issue is where this point 
comes; does the best possible flour for 
bakers’ use represent sixty-seven per cent 
of the wheat, or seventy-one, or seventy- 
four? 

Mr. Corby has challenged the tradi- 
tional basis for determining flour values, 
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and this he has a perfect right to do, just 
as Mr. Rothwell has an equal right to 
defend them. The essential thing, as 
The Northwestern Miller pointed out in 
its first comments on Mr. Corby’s sug- 
gestion, is that the millers and bakers 
should approach the subject with open 
minds, ready to discard prejudices and 
give fair consideration to the facts. That 
type of flour is the best which makes the 
most nutritious and most palatable loaf 
of bread, and if it can be demonstrated, 
by the combined forces of scientific re- 
search and business practice, that people 
prefer and get more nourishment from 
bread made with a slightly longer patent 
flour than the kind now generally used, 
then that type of flour deserves to be 
known as the best. 

There is no question, in Mr. Corby’s 
proposal, of adopting a whole wheat 
flour, or otherwise incorporating the bran 
and other parts of the wheat fit only for 
animal feed in the flour for human con- 
sumption. He claims simply that the 
complete elimination of the so-called 
clears from the short patents leaves, not 
a better, but an actually inferior flour, 
because the bread made from it is neither 
as nourishing nor as palatable as if a 
certain portion of the clears was allowed 
to remain. 

Just as much skill can certainly be used 
in milling a long patent flour of high 
quality as in milling a short patent. The 
process suggested by Mr. Corby does not 
in any way involve the standardization 
of flour, as Mr. Rothwell implies, nor 
would it lessen the value of established 
brands or of the individual mill’s reputa- 
tion. The best flour would be just as 
much in demand as it is now; the only 
difference would be a slight change in 
the interpretation of the word “best.” 
It is, indeed, possible that if this process 
were to come into general use it would 
furnish a new field for the miller’s skill, 
and would make brands of established 
reputation more valuable than ever be- 
fore. 

There will, of course, in any case be 
no “revolution” in milling and baking. 
The world has for centuries tested its 
desire for bread, and no radical change 
in its tastes need ever be feared. At the 
same time, it would be absurd to contend 
that the white flour and white bread of 
today represent the absolute conclusion 
of human endeavor in this direction, and 
to argue that, no matter what other mira- 
cles science may be able to perform, it 
cannot possibly hope to bring about any 
improvement in the quality of bread. 

As a matter of fact, what is most 
urgently needed just now is a radical im- 
provement in the general quality of bak- 
er’s bread. That is the only sure way 
of increasing the bread consumption. 
People will eat more bread when the 
bakers produce loaves that taste better. 
There is unquestionably room for im- 
provement, which can come only through 
careful scientific study, and through the 
readiness of the milling and baking in- 
dustries to give every reasonable sugges- 
tion honest and careful consideration. 

The Northwestern Miller is in no posi- 
tion either to indorse or to condemn the 
methods outlined by Mr. Corby; no one, 
as a matter of fact, can do so justly 
until further experience has given its 
verdict. It can say only that the sugges- 
tions are based on scientific investigation 
of a high order, and on an intimate 
knowledge of trade conditions, and that 
therefore they deserve careful and open- 
minded attention. If there is no great 


merit in them, they will follow countless 
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other plans for improving bread quality, 
and will soon be forgotten. If, on the 
other hand, they have real value, the fact 
will be proved by actual use. The final 
test will be their ability to increase the 
nation’s bread consumption, and if they 
can do this, the gain will certainly be 
enough to more than offset the loss to 
which Mr. Rothwell refers in his com- 
munication. 


WHAT IT COSTS 

Elsewhere in this issue appears an ex- 
ceedingly interesting table, reprinted 
from Baking Technology, showing in de- 
tail the costs of eleven representative 
bakeries, each using less than twenty-five 
thousand barrels of flour a year. The 
figures cover the year 1922, during which 
both flour and bread prices were suffi- 
ciently constant so that neither large 
profits nor extensive losses were attribu- 
table to market fluctuations over which 
the bakers had no control, 

Comparing the records of these eleven 
bakeries, it appears that during 1922 they 
sold a barrel of flour, costing on the 
average seven dollars and_ thirty-two 
cents, for twenty dollars and fifteen 
cents in the form of bread. The differ- 
ence was accounted for by the following 
average figures: other materials, two dol- 
lars and six cents; manufacturing cost, 
three dollars and thirty-nine cents; deliv- 
ery and sales, three dollars and forty 
cents; office expense, taxes and deprecia- 
tion, two dollars and forty-five cents; 
profits, one dollar and fifty-three cents. 
In other words, the average profit was 
less than eight per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts, which effectually disposes of any 
charge that the bakers, at least as rep- 
resented by these eleven concerns, were 
deriving undue profits from their busi- 
ness. 

The most interesting feature of the 
table is the evidence it affords of the 
wide variety of selling practice and office 
management among the bakers. There is 
relatively small fluctuation in the cost of 
material, but costs of manufacturing, de- 
livery and sales show a wide range. For 
example, the item of delivery and ship- 
ping ranges all the way from nineteen 
cents to a dollar and forty-one cents; 
advertising is as low as two cents and as 
high as seventy-nine. One concern paid 
its manager on the basis of two dollars 
and six cents for each barrel of flour 
used; another, of the same general class 
in the matter of size, paid him twenty- 
nine cents. 

With very little possible variation in 
the selling price of bread, it follows that 
the profits of the bakers per barrel of 
flour used were largely determined by 
economy of operation. The four bakeries 
which showed the smallest profits spent 
only six per cent more for materials than 
the four which made the best showing, 
but they spent thirteen per cent more for 
delivery and sales, thirty per cent more 
for manufacture, and forty-one per cent 
more for office expenses, interest and 
managers’ salaries. 

The lesson from this is reasonably ob- 
vious. If a baker feels that he is not 
making as much money as he ought, in 
view of the volume of his business, he 
should turn his attention first of all to 
his office and general business expense. 
Is he paying his manager more than he 
is worth? Has he more clerks and stenog- 
raphers than he really needs? Are his 
interest charges disproportionately high, 
and is he tying up unduly large sums of 
money in forward purchases of materi- 
als?. After that, let him consider his 





manufacturing costs; the wages he is 
paying his bakers and the number of 
men he is employing, his fuel and power 
bills, and his expenses for wrapping and 
packing. Not until he is fully assured 
that all these items are as low as they 
ought to be can he turn to examine his 
selling and delivery costs. 

Above all, the baker can learn from 
these figures that cheap materials do not 
mean large profits. He should, of course, 
buy his flour and other materials wisely, 
but it is not in this department of his 
business that his expenses are likely to 
run away with him. Some of the bak- 
eries reporting the smallest profits like- 
wise showed the lowest cost for materials. 
As a guide to the baker who wants to 
find out why he does not make more 
money out of a barrel of flour, this com- 
pilation of figures of undoubted accuracy 
is exceptionally suggestive and useful. 








REALIZING HIS DREAM 


Opposite the Chamber of Commerce in 
Minneapolis stands a plain, large build- 
ing known as the Corn Exchange, named 
no doubt after the old London institu- 
tion, although it contains no assembly 
room for local “corn” merchants. Archi- 
tecturally it is not attractive, conveying 
the impression that it is incomplete and 
dwarfed, lacking several stories to make 
it symmetrical and in keeping with the 
imposing building across the street, 
which is headquarters for the milling and 
grain trades of the Northwest. 

It covers the ground, however, and has 
long occupied a strategic site; conse- 
quently, although it is no longer a strict- 
ly modern building, it is desirable, be- 
cause of its convenience, for office pur- 
poses. Every -foot of its space is rented 
and has always been occupied, no doubt 
at remunerative rates. 

Its astute owner, who erected the 
building as soon as the Chamber of 
Commerce showed indications of becom- 
ing overcrowded, in order to gather in 
tenants who could not be accommodated 
in it, has often been mildly criticized 
because the structure was so very plain 
and squat, hardly worthy of the corner 
it occupies and evidently designed for 
utility and its income-bringing possibili- 
ties rather than show. 

Such criticism was justified, perhaps, 
by appearances, but recently the ultimate 
object of this and many other shrewd 
real estate and building operations of the 
owner, extending over a long period, has 
been disclosed and, in view of it, critics 
are dumb. A man who steadfastly con- 
tinues on his own way for many years, 
accumulating money for a definite and 
predetermined purpose which he does not 
publicly disclose until it is ready to be 
accomplished, is apt meantime to be ac- 
counted among his fellow-townsmen as 
a mere selfish money maker and getter 
who is piling up wealth in obedience to 
the magpie instinct, simply for the pur- 
pose of personal gain. 

Once in a blue moon such a man per- 
petrates upon the community a benefi- 
cent practical joke which brings to 
naught the superficial estimates of his 
character and of the purpose of his life, 
and instantly lifts him out of the cate- 
gory of the ordinary and commonplace 
into that of the rare and exceptional— 
the man in a million. 

So, in this case; the owner of the Corn 
Exchange and of other properties in its 
vicinity and elsewhere throughout the 
city, which have been managed and ma- 
nipulated so shrewdly for the appafent 
sole purpose of personal gain, after forty 
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years of active and aggressive effort, 
proves himself a masquerader. He has 
been leading a double life; he has been 
practicing duplicity, and the final dis- 
closure betrays his true character, that 
of a benefactor of humanity and not a 
mere begetter of money. The disclosure, 
suddenly made, brings the critical pessi- 
mist to a realization that his cynical hy- 
pothesis of human motives sometimes 
falls infinitely short of the truth when it 
is made clear. 

This man, William Henry Eustis by 
name, a lawyer by profession, came to 
Minneapolis in 1881, unknown and with- 
out friends. If he had any means tliey 
were very small and the result of his own 
effort and self-denial. Physically he was 
sorely handicapped, having been a crip- 
ple since the age of fifteen, when he was 
suddenly afflicted and lay helpless «nd 
bedridden for seven years. He recov- 
ered, and by the aid of crutches was 
able to get about, 

Learning telegraphy, he earned enough 
to carry him through Wesleyan Sem- 
inary at Middletown, Connecticut. After 
securing his diploma he went to Columbia 
Law School, still maintaining himself 
unaided, teaching telegraphy and tutor- 
ing at night. When his legal education 
was completed he went to Saratoga 
Springs and practiced law for five years. 
Here he saved enough to enable him to 
go West, and thus he came to Minne- 
apolis and began his remarkable carcer. 

His indomitable will overcame all ob- 
stacles. Dragging himself about by the 
aid of crutches, he soon made himself 
felt in the rapidly growing community 
as a man of force and character. He 
was aggressive and public spirited. In- 
teresting himself in politics, he achieved 
distinction in his party and was known 
nationally in its counsels. Elected mayor 
of Minneapolis, he gave the city one of 
the best and most effective administra- 
tions it ever had, conspicuous for its 
sound common sense and its absolute 
honesty. 

Thus he demonstrated his ability to 
be more than a mere rich man, giving 
much of his time and attention to public 
affairs and civic matters, yet all the time 
he cherished his dream, and in further- 
ance of his resolute and unfaltering pur- 
pose continued to accumulate property 
and money, handling his investments with 
consummate shrewdness and ability. 

With advancing years and the cessa- 
tion of his political activity, he came 
more and more to devote himself to what 
seemed purely gainful occupations, as- 
siduously adding to his fortune. Always 
genial and optimistic, he went about his 
business, a familiar and well-known fiz- 
ure among his fellows. So forceful and 
energetic was he that one forgot ard 
made no allowance for his great physic: 
handicap, and neglected to remember it 
what terrific expenditure of will ard 
courage he had made his way. He asked 
no odds in the battle of life because !:e 
was crippled, and the world about hin 
took him at his own valuation and ga‘e 
him none. 

Fortunately for himself and for tle 
satisfaction of those who know him aml 
are glad to witness his happiness, Wi'- 
liam Henry Eustis did not wait uatil h's 
death to make known the secret purpose 
of his life, the object of his years oi 
struggle and striving. The time arrived 
when the realization of his dream be- 
came possible. Old and gray, still on 
crutches, yet smiling still, and full of 
vigor and optimism, he recently dis- 
closed his intentions. 
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To establish a home and hospital for 
crippled children he gives a tract of land, 
beautifully and conveniently situated, 
valued at one hundred thousand dollars, 
and nine hundred thousand dollars addi- 
tional, making a total gift of a million 
dollars for this purpose. The institu- 
tion is not to bear his name; to this he 
objects, insisting that it be called the 
Minnesota Hospital and Home for Crip- 
pled Children. The University of Minne- 
sota will be the trustee, and the Mayo 
foundation will co-operate in the ad- 
ministration of the hospital. No dis- 
crimination as to race, color or creed will 
be made in the application of its privi- 
leges. All medical service and the use 
of all equipment and appliances are to 
be at all times free to the needy chil- 
dren for whom the trust is established. 

Remembering the sufferings of his own 
childhood, this man resolved, years ago, 
to ameliorate the condition of crippled 
children, and to this end made his 
splendid fight for success, living to see 
the realization of his dream. For this 
noble purpose has he worked. Today he 
says he is “the happiest man in the 
world.” 

Thinking of the unfortunate little peo- 
ple who are to be benefited by this mil- 
lion dollar endowment suggests a verse 
from James Whitcomb Riley’s “Happy 
Little Cripple”: 

“J’m nine years old! An’ you can’t guess 

how much I weigh, I bet !— 

Last birthday I weighed thirty three! 

An’ I weigh thirty yet! 

I’m awful little for my size—I’m purt’ 

nigh littler ’an 

Some babies is!—an’ neighbors all calls 

me ‘The Little Man! 

An’ Doc one time he laughed an’ said: 

‘I spect, first thing you know, 

You'll have a little spike-tail coat an’ 

travel with a show! 

An’ nen I laughed—till I looked ’round 

an’ Aunty was a cryin’— 

Sometimes she acts like that, ’cause I 

got ‘Curv’ture of the spine.’ ” 
Tue Ovp Man. 
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Flour prices have fluctuated more or 
less with wheat, and quotations have 
shown a wide range, the lower limits 
reflecting the eagerness of some mills 
for business. There has been a marked 
increase in inquiry, with a fair gain in 
actual bookings of new orders. 

So far the various efforts to help the 
wheat farmer have apparently reversed 
their intended influence, and have put 
wheat prices down instead of up. Now, 
however, there appears to be a growing 
belief that they will exert at least a tem- 
porary influence the other way, and that 
flour based on $1 wheat is worth buying. 
Even so, however, flour buyers are none 
too eager to come into the market. The 
larger bakers and flour jobbers appear 
to be quietly increasing their stocks, and 
if unfavorable crop news, domestic or 
foreign, puts wheat prices up 5c or so, 
the jobbers are likely to make up for 
several months of painful inactivity on 
a weak market. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
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eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter GRAP MARY 

duly 24 ee $6.35 $5.50 $5.45 linaalsAlieahenea bak '4s'O0 4 GAA Ad 4A TAS AE AE a 
eee 6.25 5.45 5.50 EE EEE ENE YY YEEY 
July 1 ......... 6.55 5.90 5.85 (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
Junel..... 7.00 6.40 6.40 The Northwestern Miller, July 25.) 
BEG oan cocls 7.40 6.65 6.70 . e 
Eee 7.15 6.55 6.55 PurLapELPHIA.—Flour is quiet, but 
tay leet iy + “= §.60 limits are steadily maintained. Millfeed 
OD. 2b ceceseves ‘. s " . . . . 
a ele als 7.35 6.60 6.790 is firm under light offerings, but trade is 
Me BR vice ncves 7.15 6.50 6.45 quiet. 
— : dt eg eer ae Pas .< PrrrssurcH.—The flour market is ir- 
RE AS. cena 7.00 6.15 5.65 regular, with demand fluctuating, due to 
om. 3 seer ewees pe os er wheat market activities. Millfeed is in- 
WUlY 2 aseccccces le ° . ry 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13:85 active and demand slow. 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Cotumsvus.—The week starts off with 
good demand for flour. The baking and 
jobbing trades are buying freely for ship- 
ment to Jan. 1. Feed is in fair demand. 


Hard Soft New Yorx.—Buyers have again as- 

Spring winter winter s4e £ s is 
Bite WB i sun 5.20 $4.50 $4.55 sumed a waiting an sag i 
(i Ree 5.25 4.60 4.65 of small proportions in the metropo itan 
Serer 5.30 4.90 4.95 district, but outside that section fair sales 
scFv es 5.50 5.15 5.30 
BPS pasiws es 5.70 5.45 ggg Ste reported. j 
| SRaer 5.55 5.25 5.40 Nasuvitte.—The flour trade continues 
i 1 ..s.ees aoe re ee of fair volume. Some of the mills are 
yy Be ore” ee 5.30 5.390 booking a good volume of orders, while 
ee ern 5.65 5.20 5.15 the sales of others are small. Millfeed 
8 eee 5.55 5.35 5.25 is in fair demand. 
ee ete 5.25 4.90 4.75 ca ai 
OO EEE? 5.30 4.70 4.40 Burrato.—Flour demand is improv- 
i sete eees pe be ee ing in response to price concessions on 
WY EF csovcccce e ° 4 . a 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.39 mew crop stuff. Prices for similar grades 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 24 
was $26.20 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


show an unusual range. Feed demand is 
brisk, with prices very firm. 

Battimore.—Flour is slightly easier 
and quiet as a result of lower wheat, 
though the trade is wisely keeping well 
stocked at the present level of prices. 
Feed is unchanged and inactive. 


July 1 ........ $25.80 Dec, 1 ........ $28.95 Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade continues 
May 1 1.0.00. 8670 Oct, 1 122.12)! 2470 moderately active, but many buyers are 
Pe” = eee S415 Gept. 2 «005.0: 21.00 holding off on account of uncertainty. 
March 1 ...... 34.75 Aug. 1........ 20.40 Prices are unchanged and steady. Rye 
- ae 2 ees 0 


yl 20.35 
n, 2 31.15 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 
*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


flour is improving slowly, but prices are 
weak. Millfeed demand is fair, with 
prices unchanged. 

Sr. Lovis.—Fair domestic business is 
being done in soft flours, but demand is 
rather light for hard wheat flour. The 
trade is not inclined to book far ahead. 
Export business remains quiet, and price 
is still the principal factor in effecting 


Hard Soft sales. Millfeed is quiet but firm. 
Spri winter int : 
pee a “a $3 “—— Boston.—There is a generally better 
Ce 3’ 48 58 37 demand for spring and hard winter wheat 
pane ST sree. = e yo patents, but mostly at cut prices. Soft 
May average .... 44 54 46 winter flours are fairly steady, but quiet. 
April average ... 46 54 47 New spring wheat patents are offering at 
pring : ffering 
ao tiga ss ll +4 Po +4 about 25c under old. Millfeed is firmer, 
inauer aoe. (46 56 43 with better demand. Rye flour is quiet 
December average 57 65 51 and held higher, although there is some 
November average 75 76 63 pressure to sell. 
October average.. 74 78 60 - 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 Kansas Crry.—With wheat prices gen- 
jaw 4 pid a pe A unchanged, and feed selling at 
Peucaes steady values, there is little change in 





RHODE ISLAND BAKERS 

The Rhode Island Bakers’ Association 
held its twentieth annual outing and clam 
bake at the Pomham Club, Riverside, R. 
I., on Narragansett Bay. 

A luncheon was served at 1 p.m., and 
dinner at 4. The Pomham Club is fa- 
mous for its elaborate dinners, and the 
bakers and their friends received the 
same attention enjoyed by the regular 
members of the club. 

The outing committee was composed 
of F. H. Banspach, chairman; John 
Smith, E. J. Arnold, James Gorman, J. 
H. Miller, Frank Eighme, B. Flink, Fred 
Palmer, J. August, T. Collins, C. Elliott, 
Clayton Chase, and J. C. Grey. 


flour prices. Demand is fairly active 
from all quarters, with a substantial 
amount of buying for forward shipment. 
Mills are accumulating orders, but there 
is some complaint of shipping directions 
coming in slowly, and here and there 
mills are not yet able to make a steady 
run, 


Cuicaco.—Flour prices have declined 
10@l1é5c on all patents and rye. Only a 
moderate demand is reported, but the 
market seems to have a firmer tone. 
Some members of the trade believe that 
low price levels have been reached. Very 
little interest, is being displayed in mill 
quotations on new spring wheat flour, 
with practically no inquiry on round lots, 
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although some small lot sales of new 
southwesterns have been made. Feed is 
inactive but strong, with prices unchanged 
except on oil meal, which is being quoted 
at about $43 ton. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
July 22 July 23 
July 21 July 14 1922 1921 


Minneapolis - -282,555 281,975 318,880 279,850 





Ot, Pel .ccccce 9,264 11,180 9,110 1 5 
Duluth-Superior 17,735 16,010 15,815 
Milwaukee .. 5,500 5,000 4,000 











shaveee 315,054 314,165 347,805 





Totals 
Outside mills*..139,860 ...... eae 

Ag’gate sprg.454,914 ...... 530,485 ...... 
Gt, AeOGle 2. cscs 35,600 29,800 34,300 26,600 
St. Louist ..... 28,600 29,200 39,500 36,200 
ee 119,120 117,925 155,500 134,600 
Rochester ..... 7,100 5,500 8300 5,800 
CRIED acvcces 23,000 17,000 32,500 26,000 
Kansas City....115,490 111,475 90,200 109,500 


Kansas Cityt...298,835 264,415 290,565 386,135 
19,190 2 
35,515 26,330 


Omaha 
St. Joseph 
Salina 






Toledo 
Toledof 
Indianapolis ... 
Nashville** . 
Portland, Oreg. 
MOAttle ...cccee 
Tacoma 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 22 July 23 


July 21 July 14 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 50 50 58 61 
De, FE cccccccece 38 46 39 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 48 43 42 50 
Outside mills* .... 50 53 41 45 
Average spring... 16 48 51 50 
Milwaukee ....... 34 32 25 29 
Be. BOGS oc cctccss 76 59 68 53 
St. Louist ........ 36 36 51 47 
MED cacwocvecns 72 71 93 80 
Rochester ........ 38 30 45 31 
GD pc csccsvss OO 42 81 65 
Kansas City ...... 86 83 78 98 
Kansas City!t ..... 57 51 59 85 
CRIN cs cceccccces 81 78 101 100 
St. Joseph ......0. 55 45 74 55 
SEN. 60.6. 6avevecos 48 22 oe ee 
IL. &6n-ae.00850 4 64 ee 
WOMGO cvesccccecs 56 57 56 57 
;, | ee 54 37 54 61 
Indianapolis ...... 17 27 50 34 
Nashville*® ....... 59 42 67 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 37 36 33 
BORLTIO .ncccccsece 67 45 49 49 
WE: wiv ceescses 25 13 30 55 
Totals ....cceces 53 46 56 58 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 





SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that shortage of farm labor is gen- 
eral in Maryland and Delaware, and some 
farmers are using women in field work. 
In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin a scarcity of harvest hands is 
much in evidence, but farmers are pool- 
ing labor and the crops will be cared for 
without serious loss. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 24. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Ry IN 4. is we we severe baw eee $5.65@ 6.10 $5.90@ 6.60 $.....@..... $5.75@ 6.10 $6.30@ 6.75 $6.15@ 6.40 $6.50@ 6.90 $...-@ 7.35 $6.10@ 6.40 $6.50@ 7.25 
Spring standard patent .............+0eee0% 5.40@ 5.85 5.70@ 6.10 wa Perey 5.50@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.25 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.45 6.25@ 7.15 5.75@ 6.10 oe Pee 
A oo addi ln'y 9.5.0.9 8:6 64.59:0°0 9,0°S 4.40@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.30 re Se ee 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.85 Sree, Sette 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 obe5 OUP one ‘-eokaMhe ona « 
Hard winter short patent .............+++++ $4.65@ 5.25 oe @.0. 5.20@ 5.60 4.90@ 5.25 5.60@ 5.85 5.90@ 6.10 5.60@ 6.20 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.75 
TOPO WEREMCMEPAIMEE 630050 c ve ccvctccensens 3.90@ 4.25 --@... 4.75@ 4.90 4.25@ 4.50 5.10@ 5.35 5.60@ 5.90 rts sek 5.20@ 5.50 6-6b CWE 6 boas 
Hard winter first clear ..........ssseeeccees t3.65@ 3.95 «oP cas 3.85@ 4.35 3.75@ 4.10 Peo: Se sD ccccs Oe Tree, fart 0 606 eM elves c 
Soft winter short patent ...............ee005 4.80@ 5.15 --@.. os OMe <é 5.00@ 5.30 5.10@ 5.35 6 nbGe Oe sso 5.75@ 6.75 5.20@ 5.50 6.35@ 6.65 
ee ee ers 4.50@ 4.85 -@. ov Deve 4.30@ 4.60 *4.20@ 4.45 *4.50@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 4.80@ 5.20 4.75@ 5.25 
Soft winter first clear ...........csseseeeee. 3.90@ 4.10 -@. 00 @.. 4.00@ 4.25 @ 000 6c coce ays, Ore 5.00@ 5.50 cere. Lyre 4.00@ 4.50 
ee CS es ne bv ck vege abae ted aes 3.25@ 3.55 3.70@ 3.75 os rer — 3.80@ 4.05 +o@-.- 3.90@ 4.35 o-cne oO were cooce® 
FS BES 3.00@ 3.15 3.40@ 3.45 certs’ cheese @.. 3.30@ 3.55 -@.. eee, Seren 0.0006 MR eeees once ec cces 

FEED— , 

OS EN AS SP ae ae YS wee ee - @20.50 — ee ere, ene - Pe 27.50 @28.00 29.00 @ 30.00 29.00 @29.25 26.00 @27.00 -@. 
Hard winter bran 22.75 @ 23.00 mee +» »-@20.00 21.00@21.50 -@... eer Se Pere, rie eee » 39.256 < 0000 6ese. cece eMac cces 
Soft winter bran 23.00 @24.00 D.. 0.04.0 9 ORs ecee 21.50@22.00 Ty Ter 28.00 @ 29.00 30.00 @ 30.50 29.50@29.70 Tre? PPiTe 22.50 @ 25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00 @ 27.65 25.00 @ 25.50 24.50@25.00. ..... @. cee. 7) Per 31.00 @32.00 34.00 @ 35.00 33.50 @34.00 30.50 @31.50 30.00 @ 32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............-. 29.00@32.65 . «e+ + @30.00 26.00 @ 26.50 29.50@30.00 er 38.00 @39.00 39.00 @ 40.00 39.50@ 40.00 34.00 @ 35.00 ane (Cae © 
i Ce ot a ae a wise Nike 69 2 a apeo% 32.00 @ 36.50 - @35.00 o ces CMP cones oo Deeds oO. «e 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «see + @41,00 38.00 @39.00 Troy Prt 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $....@.... (49's) $....@.... (49's) $....@.... (49's) yy) Pte deo Des $...:@.... 
San Francisco... ....@7.30 aed VECO ap SLAs 6.60@6.95 6.95 @7.40 6,30@6,75 
*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. tNew crop specified. 
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GRAIN CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Remarkable Relocation of Rolling Stock Said 
to Have Taken Place in Anticipation 
of Crop Requirements 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reports made by the car- 
riers to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association showing 
the distribution of freight cars as of 
July 1, this year, reveal the fact that 
a remarkable relocation of box cars has 
heen accomplished in the space of I1 
weeks. 

A year ago the western railroads start- 
ed the grain movement season with a 
fair supply of box cars, but owing to 
the cumulative effect of the shop strike 
and the necessity of giving priority to 
the movement of coal following the re- 
sumption of coal mining in August, it 
was not possible to maintain their supply 
at an adequate figure. 

Recognizing the necessity of providing 
western roads with a supply of box cars 
sufficient to enable them to give reason- 
able service in the movement of grain 
and other agricultural commodities dur- 
ing this summer and fall, the car serv- 
ice division issued a series of special 
orders, effective April 15. The purpose 
of these orders was to bring about in 
an orderly way the return to western 
lines of equipment belonging to them and 
suitable for their service, and to reduce 
the volume of cars on eastern roads, 
many of which had an accumulation due 
to the unusually severe winter conditions. 

During the 11 weeks that elapsed be- 
tween the date of these orders and the 
most recent reports of car location, there 
has been a complete change in the situa- 
tion. Roads in eastern and southern ter- 
ritories have decreased the number of 
box cars in their possession by over 65,- 
000; roads in the western territory show 
an increase in their possession, of ap- 
proximately 50,000, and there has been 
an increase of 15,000 on Canadian roads, 
which was also one of the objects of the 
box car relocation plan. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the report of July 1 is the fact that 
51.3 per cent of all the box cars on 
western lines are on the rails of their 
owners, compared with 35.9 on home lines 
April 15. This represents an increase 
of nearly 69,000 western box cars on 
home lines. These cars are much better 
suited to the requirements in western 
territory. 

Reports also show that only 8.9 per 
cent of the box cars on western lines 
July 1 were in need of repair, compared 
with 13.2 a year ago. This alone means 
over 17,000 more serviceable box cars on 
western roads this year than on the same 
date last year. 

The chief test of the adequacy of 
transportation in the western states is 
afforded by the seasonal movement of 
wheat and other grains starting after 
July 1. By reason of the remarkable im- 
provement in the supply of cars on the 
grain loading roads of the West, accom- 
plished in the 11 weeks referred to, it 
was possible for these lines to have more 
than 40,000 box cars stored in the grain 
shipping territory ready for loading in 
advance of the crop. This is probably 
three times as many as were available 
under the same conditions last year, in 
spite of the fact that the total number 
on the western lines was approximately 
the same both seasons. 

That the cars have reached the roads 
most in need of them is shown by the 
fact that, taking 18 of the principal 
western roads on April 15, nine had on 
line less than 80 per cent as many cars 
as they owned, and four important lines 
had only 65@68 per cent. On July 1 no 
road had less than 80 per cent on line, 
and two thirds had from 93 to 102. 

Current reports show there is no di- 
minution in the westbound flow. For the 
week ended July 15, western lines re- 
ceived at Chicago and St. Louis alone a 
daily average of 1,192 empty box cars 
from their eastern connections. This 
remarkable movement has been accom- 
plished, not only during a period when 
there has been loaded each consecutive 
week a greater number of cars of reve- 
nue freight than ever before for the same 
time of the year in history, but also the 
aggregate loading during these 11 weeks 
was greater than for any other 1] weeks 
at any season of the year. 
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There now is a larger supply of suit- 
able box cars available for the grain 
movement than for many years, and 
there is every indication that the western 
states will receive adequate and satisfac- 
tory transportation service for the sum- 
mer and fall movement of crops. 


JoHN MarRINAN. 





LEVIATHAN’S RECEPTION 


United States Shipping Board and the United 
States Lines Entertain 600 Guests 
at Southampton 


Lonpon, Ene., July 11.—In order to 
celebrate the arrival of the Leviathan at 
Southampton after her first trip across 
the Atlantic as a passenger ship of the 
United States Lines, the United States 
Shipping Board issued 600 to 700 invita- 
tions to people in various parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent to 
inspect the vessel and to have luncheon 
on board at Southampton. 

Two special trains left Waterloo sta- 
tion at 10:30 and were run alongside the 
Leviathan at Southampton docks. The 
guests immediately went on board and 
the time before luncheon was spent in in- 
specting the ship. 

So much publicity has been given to a 
description of the ship in the daily pa- 
pers that it is unnecessary to go into 
details as to the luxuriousness and gor- 
geousness of the various quarters. It is 
sufficient to say that it is impossible ade- 
quately to describe them; to appreciate 
them, they must be seen. 

After the inspection, luncheon was 
served in. the main dining saloon, at 
which the health of King George and of 
President Harding were enthusiastically 
drunk. 

Huntington T. Morse, European direc- 
tor of the United States Shipping Board, 
presided at the luncheon in the absence 
of Mr. Lasker, who was not able to be 
present. 

The speakers’ tables were equipped 
with microphones connected with loud 
speakers, so that it was possible to hear 
all the addresses quite mae in any 
part of the saloon. Mr. Morse referred 
to the Leviathan as being a new link in 
the already long chain of transport bind- 
ing the United States of America to Eu- 
rope. He explained why the American 
nation was determined to have a mer- 
cantile marine suitable to the needs and 
requirements of the country, and said the 
United States Shipping Board believed 
in sound, fair competition; it did not 
wish the extinction of competitors, but 
merely wished to compete with them, and 
it was intended to play the game fair and 
square. . 

Sir Ernest Glover, president of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom, in replying for the guests, paid the 
United States Shipping Board some nice 
compliments regarding the accomplish- 
ment of its work on the Leviathan, which 
he described as a great ship that any 
nation could be proud of. He said that 
Lord Pirrie, the famous Belfast ship- 
builder, present as a guest, had gone over 
the vessel from stem to stern, even down 
into her bowels, and admitted that no 
finer ship had ever been turned out, even 
from Belfast. 

Tarleton Winchester, European passen- 
ger agent for the United States Lines, 
escribed the Leviathan’s first voyage. 
He pointed out that she was not out to 
break speed records, with over 3,000 lives 
on board, which he described as so much 
treasure. He said the Leviathan ran 
steadily and calmly throughout the voy- 
age, and that she was the first American 
liner to tie up to a dock at Southampton, 
which he believed would become the port 
for an increasing number of American 
ships. 

W. F. Gibbs, designer of the recon- 
structed Leviathan, explained the senti- 
ment that had grown about that vessel 
in America. He repudiated a statement 
that had been attributed to him in the 
British press, that the United States mer- 
cantile fleet was out to drive British ships 
off the sea. He said he might look a fool, 
but he was not a big enough one to be 
of this opinion. He said any nation that 
thought it was going to compete success- 
fully with the British in mercantile ma- 
rine affairs must realize that it was up 
against a tremendous task. 

The mayor of Southampton, who met 








the Leviathan when she first entered 
Southampton water, paid a remarkable 
tribute to the ship and explained the 
great future of Southampton, saying he 
hoped that more and more American 
ships would make use of that port. 

Arrangements for the inspection trip 
were perfectly carried out by the officials 
of the United States Shipping Board 
and the United States Lines, and no de- 
tail for the comfort of the guests had 
been overlooked. The special train re- 
turned to London at 4:30 p.m., arriving 
at about 6:30. In spite of the very hot 
weather all the guests thoroughly en- 
joyed the experience, and were greatly 
pleased with the manner in which the 
arrangements were carried out. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





WICHITA WHEAT CONFERENCE 


Varied Panaceas for Improving the Farmer’s 
Position Aired at Meeting of Grow- 
ers Held on July 16 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Intelligent methods 
of farming that would mean a decreased 
wheat acreage, an increased acre yield, 
diversified farming and co-operative mar- 
keting were the subjects considered at 
the Wichita wheat conference on July 16. 

The meeting, which was called by John 
A. Whitehurst, president Oklahoma state 
board of agriculture, was made up of 
men who are growing wheat or who, as 
editors of farm papers or members of 
state agricultural boards, are in daily 
touch with producing and marketing con- 
ditions which, in the hard wheat growing 
states, have become distressing. About 
200 attended the sessions. 

Senator E. E. Frizzell, of Larned, was 
elected president, and Judge W. L. 
Gough, of Amarillo, Texas, secretary, of 
the newly organized Southwest Wheat 
Producers’ Conference, as provided for 
in resolutions adopted at the confer- 
ence. Mr. Whitehurst was nominated for 
president, but declined to serve. 

“Summer fallowing is the safe-sane 
method of wheat insurance,’ Mr. White- 
hurst declared, “and this, coupled with 
orderly marketing, and grading up the 
quality of wheat, is the only solution of 
the present problem.” 

That his wheat “profit” this year will 
be only $1.85 an acre, without taking into 
consideration anything for the use of his 
machinery, was the statement of Clayton 
Hyde, of Alva, Okla., who had 600 acres 
in wheat this year. 

John O’Loughlin, of Ellis Hays Coun- 
ty, a member of the Kansas house of 
representatives at the recent session of 
the legislature, told the wheat men that, 
as hog feed, wheat is worth easily $1 bu, 
based on actual tests of its fattening 
properties. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state 
board of agriculture, urged the diversi- 
fication of crops and reduction of wheat 
acreage. 

John Fields, editor Oklahoma Farmer, 
discussed methods for the farmer to help 
solve his own problems, urging summer 
fallowing and diversification. 

Better seed wheat was urged by H. M. 
Bainer, secretary Southwest Wheat Im- 
provement Association, of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Carl Williams, member of a committee 
to make an international market survey 
for Oklahoma, discussed the quantity of 
wheat that will be consumed in the world. 

W. H. McGreevey, secretary American 
Wheat Growers’ Association, Inc., dis- 
cussed the relationship of the wheat 
growers’ organizations to the farmer, and 
urged, not so much reduction of acreage 
as intelligent marketing, with the mar- 
keting organization in full control of re- 
leasing the wheat as needed. He urged 
that wheat be sold to satisfy the needs 
of America first, at prices in keeping 
with American standards, and if there is 
any surplus, sell it to Europe. 

H. S. Thompson, of Sylvia, discussed 
improvement of the qualitv of wheat. 
John Manley, president Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association, talked about or- 
derly marketing. L. H. Powell, of 
Wichita, discussed the manner in which 
terminal elevators can help the wheat 
grower. 

H. J. Waters, editor Weekly Kansas 
City Star, also addressed the meeting, as 
did Grosvenor Dawe, executive vice 
president National Wheat Council. 
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Grain and Milling Industries Consider Price 
and Transportation Problems—Impor- 
tant Conference at Ogden 


Ocven, Utran.—With Utah and Idaho 
assured of bumper grain crops and fac- 
ing problems both of price and trans- 
portation, Joseph M. Parker, president 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange, told an 
assemblage of about 100 grain dealers of 
the two states on Friday evening, July 
20, that there was absolute need of the 
greatest co-operation to secure for the 
farmers the best possible return and to 
assure continued growth of the grain 
business. 

The address was made at a banquet 
given at the Reed Hotel by the Ogden 
Grain Exchange to the grain buyers, 
flour millers and others in the grain busi- 
ness of Utah and Idaho. Possibility of 
securing this co-operation through cn- 
largement of the Ogden Grain Exchange 
membership and also by organization of 
a grain dealers’ association for the ‘wo 
states was discussed. 

Ogden’s logical location as a grain 
center, with its centralization of flour 
mills, elevators, sugar mill, live stock 
feeding and packing plants, and allied 
industries, was discussed by James H, De 
Vine, attorney for the Ogden Grain !:x- 
change and a number of the corpora- 
tions in the grain business. He coin- 
mented on the work done by the Og en 
Grain Exchange in securing freight rite 
changes, lowering railroad charges both 
east and west from Ogden, and cha.ig- 
ing the Utah tax laws so that grain 
stored in transit on interstate billing is 
exempt from tax for 90 days. 

Louis Beckett, of the Alred-Beckett 
Co., Salt Lake City, spoke on member- 
ship in the exchange and the value he !iad 
found in holding such a membersiiip. 
H. L. Holley, of the Hylton Flour Mills, 
Inc., spoke of the proposed grain deal- 
ers’ association. 

A luncheon was given the following 
noon at the Hermitage Hotel, and a busi- 
ness session was held there, the speak- 
ers being John F. Walsh, supervisor 
United States grain inspection service 
for the Ogden district, T. C. Winn, 
Nephi, Utah, representing wheat grow- 
ers’ organizations, and H. W. Stein, of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. The lat- 
ter spoke on freight rate problems. 
President Parker presided at the after- 
noon meeting. 

On Saturday evening, July 21, a ban- 
quet was given at the Ogden Golf and 
Country Club house, a vaudeville pro- 
gramme having been arranged for the 
entertainment of visitors. 

In speaking at one of the meetings, 
President Parker expressed regret that 
E. R. Alton, past president of the ex- 
change, was unable to be present, and 
said that the year’s work under Mr. Al- 
ton’s leadership had resulted in great 
achievements, including the opening of 
the Ogden cash market, and tax and 
freight rate revision, which would aid in 
building up Ogden as a grain center. 

Officers of the Ogden Grain Exchange 
are: Joseph M. Parker, president; W. 1). 
Brown, vice president; B. L. Slack, sec- 
retary; E. R. Alton, L. S. Beckett, I’. 
Dashiels, H. L. Holley, J. J. Neville and 
David Robbins, directors. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





HOOSIER BAKING CO. FORMED 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—The Hoosier Ba‘- 
ing Co., capital 1,000 shares, no pur 
value, has been incorporated by C. ‘I. 
Matthews, A. C. Wiederhorn and H. !. 
Odiorne. The company until recently hid 
been operating under the name of Lag 
Baking Co., Inc. Mr. Matthews is tem- 
porary president of the concern. Ile 
says an election will be held soon, when 
it is understood Frank C. Materer will 
be chosen president and Mr. Matthews 
as general manager. 

The company plans to operate a striig 
of retail and wholesale bakeries in In- 
diana. Two are in operation at present, 
one in the room of the old John A. Jones 
Baking Co., Newcastle, and the other in 
the building that formerly housed the 
Lang Baking Co., Inc., 3282 East Tent! 
Street, this city. Each of the plants has 
a capacity of about 4,000 loaves of brea‘ 
a day, in addition to cake and pastr). 
Three ovens are operating in each. 


Curis O. Axsion. 
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“BUY A BARREL OF FLOUR” 


Movement Originating at Omaha Would Help 
the Grain Grower by an Appeal to 
the Housewife 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A press report 
from Omaha, Neb., says that more than 
80 Omaha business men, including bank- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, profes- 
sional men and farmer representatives, 
have held an organization meeting and 
adopted a slogan “intended to enlist the 
aid of every housewife in America in 
helping grain growers to obtain a higher 
price for their wheat.” The new slogan 
is “Buy a Barrel of Flour.” 

John L. Kennedy, president United 
States National Bank, Omaha, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee which 
will draft plans for the campaign. The 
committee will get into communication 
with the chambers of commerce in Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, St. Louis, Sioux City 
and other grain centers, with the object 
of making the movement a nationwide 
wheat buying campaign, the report said. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





Hardly Practicable in New York 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
trade, generally, does not feel that the 
movement urging housewives to “Buy a 
Barre! of Flour” is practical in this dis- 
trict, as, even were they so inclined, New 
York housewives would have little place 
to siure a barrel of flour, metropolitan 
apar!ments being geared to store only an 
extra pair of shoes. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


“Buy a Thousand Wheat” 

Cnicaco, Inu.—As one means of check- 
ing the decline in wheat, and of bringing 
about more prosperous conditions in ag- 
ricultural and industrial sections, a 
movement has been started in Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Omaha, with a slo- 
gan “Buy a Thousand Wheat.” It is 
agreed that if the general public could 
be interested to take per capita quota 
of 1,000 bus of wheat for future deliv- 
ery, this would tend to stabilize the mar- 
ket. The movement is said to have re- 
ceived the backing and indorsement of a 
number of the leading grain men of this 
city, and it is claimed by some that it 
was the stimulant that caused wheat 
prices to advance 21, @2%c on July 18. 

G. E. Saunders, of the Armour Grain 
Co, has issued a statement diagnosing 
the present wheat situation and also 
touching upon the plan of buying a thou- 
sand wheat, in which he says: “Wheat, I 
believe, has suffered more from acts and 
expressions of injudicious, officious, mis- 
guided and ignorant friends than from 
its own fundamental situation. With due 
respect to the factors, discouraged spec- 
ulation, anemic buying power and lack 
of confidence, and with full recognition 
of their potency as market factors, 
wheat, in my opinion, is intrinsically very 
cheap. Restoration of confidence is nec- 
essary, and although there is no sign of 
change, I do not doubt it will come. 

“The Northwest and Canada have not 
yet harvested their crops, and in con- 
servative minds there is still uncertainty 
as to the final outcome. The winter 
wheat farmer is still holding tenaciously, 
and though he soon will be forced to 
liquidate at present regrettable prices, 
an avalanchian movement is undeniably 
indicated. French ascendancy is a skele- 
ton in the closet in European politics, 
and should this political specter ma- 
terialize, there would, I believe, be no 
further need for concern or anxiety as 
to the disposition of the new crops of 
North America, or alarm over financial 
returns to the wheat grower. 

“There is another factor, though now 
but in its inception, which includes pos- 
sibilities of assisting in the elimination 
of one of the distressingly weak factors 
earlier mentioned. It is the attention of 
men of affairs, engaged otherwise than in 
grain, to the possible effect of these low 
Wheat prices on their own businesses, and 
upon the politico-economic structure of 
the United States. 

“In important relation to that is the 
embryonic movement to encourage a big 
and broad participation in the wheat 
market by the public through use of the 
slogan, ‘Buy a Thousand Wheat,’ and 
an educational rg: ts to apprise the 
Public of present splecabie conditions 


and their calamitous trend if continued 
whindered. Were the tremendous num- 
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ber of potential buyers known who could 
very easily pay for or carry ‘a thousand 
wheat, a buying power of colossal pro- 
portions would 8 acknowledged. 

“The best of success in this venture is 
wished for its sponsors, and should the 
movement openly or tacitly receive of- 
ficial ge of, or recognition by, fed- 
eral and state agricultural departments, 
it could easily, in my opinion, turn de- 
feat for the farmer into scintillating 
victory.” S. O. Werner. 





AUSTRALIAN CROP CONDITIONS 

MEtzourNeE, Vicroria, June 16.—Splen- 
did rains have been registered over prac- 
tically the whole of the Australian wheat 
belt during the past fortnight, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the prospects, from the 
oe growing standpoint, leave little to 
e desired. Here and there the falls 
have been unprecedentedly heavy, and 
considerable damage to public and pri- 
vate property has resulted. The dis- 





pleted arrangements for the purchase 
outright of the Warner Macaroni Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., the Woodcock Macaroni 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and the Palisade 
Mfg. Co., of West Hoboken, N. J., manu- 
facturers of sauce, said Mr. Armleder. 


AKIN-ERSKINE TO RESUME 


New Company Formed to Operate Plant of 
Bankrupt Evansville Concern Under Lease 
—Outside Capital Involved 


Evansvittzr, Inp.—Wilbur Erskine, 
former president and manager Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., which went into 
bankruptcy in September, 1921, announces 
that he has leased the property from its 
purchasers, and will begin operations 
Sept. 15 under a new corporation bearing 
the same name. Outside capital has been 
secured, it is understood. 

Mr. Erskine states that a production 
of 500 bbls daily will be the initial op- 








The Late Edward 8. Rea, Coffeyville, Kansas 


abilities in this respect, however, have, 
been immeasurably outweighed by the 
advantages gained. The ground, for the 
most part, has had an excellent soaking. 
Although very large areas of land were 
necessarily seeded dry, there has been 
scarcely any resowing. Most of the crops 
are now growing strongly. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





MACARONI MERGER ANNOUNCED 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the merger 
of three macaroni manufacturing con- 
cerns and a sauce manufacturing com- 

any involving purchase of more than 

1,000,000 worth of stock of one corpo- 
ration in which the controlling interest 
was held by two Cincinnatians, Otto Arm- 
leder' and Claude Ashbrook, who owned 
the controlling interest in the common 
stock of the Foulds Milling Co. 

Mr. Armleder “said he and Mr. Ash- 
brook had sold their interests in the 
milling company to Robert M. McMul- 
len, of New York, and B. L. Cumber, of 
Detroit, who, he understood, were as- 
sociated with other New York capitalists 
in the deal. They have organized the 
Foulds Co., of New York, and have com- 


erating capacity under the new manage- 
ment. A part of the mill, it is announced, 
will be leased by the government for the 
storage of grain. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 2,500 bbls daily, and is one of 
the largest in Indiana. 

The Akin-Erskine bankruptcy is still 
in court. The liabilities were fixed at 
$600,000. The assets total $200,000. This 
sum is in the hands of Harry W. Voss, 
receiver. Included in the amount is 
$167,000, the price the mill brought at 

ublic sale. The plant was purchased by 

ewton W. Kelsay, a banker, and others. 
No division of the assets has yet been 
made. The receiver is awaiting an or- 
der from Charles A. Burnett, the referee 
before whom the proceedings were 
brought. Some of the creditors, it is 
alleged, are not satisfied with the assets, 
thus halting proceedings before the ref- 
eree for the time being. 

Mr. Erskine, who went into bankruptcy 
personally, has been discharged by the 
referee, and since that time has been deal- 
ing in grain here, using the mill office 
as his place of business, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Kelsay. He is optimistic 
over his prospects for the future. 

W. W. Ross. 
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EXCLUSIVE WHEAT FARMING 





Practice Must Be Abandoned, Declares Kan- 
sas City Newspaper—Low Prices 
Bring Editorial Comment 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Crowding murders, 
transcontinental flights and other star- 
tling news for preferred location in the 
leading dailies of the hard winter wheat 
belt, the low price levels of wheat and 
flour have been featured topics for com- 
ment. The consensus of most newspapers 
is that the principal hope of the farmer 
is his own good sense and his willingness 
to labor. 

The Kansas City Star, in a leading edi- 
torial headed, “What Is the Cure for 75- 
cent Wheat?” said, in part: 

“Whatever plan we adopt, we shall have 
to give up the hope of any farmer mak- 
ing a living by working only 60 or 90 
days a year and loafing the rest of the 
time. We shall have to give up the idea 
that we can make a living growing only 
one crop. Therefore, exclusive wheat 
farming will have to be discontinued. 

“Those who grow most of our wheat, 
the farmers of the great plains area, will 
have to readjust their systems of farm- 
ing. They will have to produce live stock 
as well as wheat. They will have to get a 
living out of the products of cows, hens, 
hogs and sheep, and if there is a wheat 
crop in addition, whatever it brings will 
be so much gain, and if it fails there 
will be no addition to the already bur- 
densome debt.” 

The Kansas City Journal-Post says, 
editorially: 

“The loss to farmers of millions of dol- 
lars through depression in the price of 
wheat is but another step toward nor- 
malcy. Wheat belongs to a league of 
nations. It is one of the few world com- 
modities, and the price is regulated at 
Liverpool, not elsewhere. With resumed 
activities in European wheat areas and 
the normal production in Canada and 
South America the price of wheat must 
fall in ratio to supply. 

“The problem, worldwide in interest, 
presents a serious face to the United 
States, where production must be effected 
at a lower cost if profitably continued. 
A government standard price for storage 
would result in importations, and no tarm 
theorist yet has advanced a working plan 
that would do more than temporarily re- 
lieve conditions that grow to greater ag- 
gravation when deferred to the future for 
basic remedy. 

“Wheat is a member of the league of 
nations, and the United States govern- 
ment does not control the situation.” 

Front page news stories have played 
up the possibility of lower bread prices 
and the effects of the Capper-Tincher act. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





BRAND INFRINGEMENT SUIT 

In the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Illinois, Judge 
English on July 19 dismissed the suit 
brought by the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. 
against the H. C. Cole Milling Co., in 
which the complainant alleged that the 
brand “Cole’s Mills Extra” was an in- 
fringement of the trademark, “Ph. H. 
Postel’s Extra.” 

The evidence showed that a dozen or 
more milling companies have had for sev- 
eral years this same word, “extra,” in 
connection with their trademarks, and 
also that the Cole company had used the 
brand “Cole’s Mills Extra” in one form 
or another since 1853. 

The court therefore ruled that the com- 
plainant was not entitled to the exclu- 
sive use of the word “extra” by either 
long or exclusive usage, and the bill was 
ruled without equity and dismissed. 





FIRE DESTROYS FEED MILL 

Burrawo, N. Y., July 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on the afternoon of 
July 21 destroyed the feed mill of the 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Milling Co. The 
blaze, which originated in an automobile 
paint shop near the mill, spread to the 
entire south side business district of Sala- 
manca, causing the destruction of many 
buildings and a loss of nearly $1,000,000. 
It was planned to dynamite the mill to 
check the fire, but the entire structure 
was ablaze before this could be done. The 
owners estimated their loss, which was 
total, at more than $15,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

P. D. Faunestock. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Extremely High Temperatures Recorded 
Throughout the Northwest—Reduction 
in Kansas Wheat Estimate 


Minneapous, Minn.—Extremely high 
temperatures were recorded in the week 
ending July 24 throughout the North- 
west. Coming at this time, when the 
wheat is in the milk or dough stage, of 
course there is more or less talk of dam- 
age and a general lowering of the esti- 
mates of yield per acre. There has also 
been considerable talk of damage by 
black rust. Just what this damage 
amounts to remains to be seen. There 
has unquestionably been some damage, 
estimates of same running from 10 to 50 
per cent. At the same time, many sta- 
tions say that the wheat is too far ad- 
vanced, growth having been forced by 
heat, for maximum damage by rust to 
have been possible. 

Cutting is now well under way through- 
out southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, and will be general by Aug. 1. 
Some cutting will be done in North Da- 
kota before that time, and should be 
general in the first week of August. 

The following tables, compiled from 
reports received from mills, show the 
estimated yield per acre at the various 
points named, together with the outlook 
for quality, ete: 








MINNESOTA 





-—————- Wheat, Rye 
Yield Yield 
per acre, per acre, 
bus Quality Cutting bus 
Albert Lea.. 12 Good Begun 15 
a 160 Mixed Begun 7 
Crookston .. 10-12 Good July 27 15 
Fergus Falis 12 Fair Begun 15 
Little Falls. 10 Fair July27 15 
Faribault .. 10 Pair ssceve 25 
Fairfax .... 12-15 Fair Begun 20 
Marshall ... 5 Poor Begun 
New Ulm... 10 Fair Begun 28 
Wabasha ... 20 Good Soon Light 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
-————_ Wheat— —~ Rye 
Yield Yield 
per acre, per acre, 
bus Quality Cutting bus 
Herreid .... Light Poor Begun ° 
BEUPOR .sces 5-8 Fair Begun 15 
Redfield .... 10 Mixed Begun 5 
Aberdeen .. 10 Good Begun 10 
Rapid City... .. Good Soon - 
Belle F’rche, .. Mixed Soon 
Chamberlain .. Good Begun . 
Hosmer .... 8-10 Good Soon 5-10 
Gregory .... 10 Good Begun ° 
Bowdle ..... 9 Poor Soon 7 
Philip ..... 26 Good Begun 15 
Webster .... 5 Poor July 30 ‘ 
NORTH DAKOTA 
——————— Wheat ————_,, Rye 
Yield Yield 
per acre, per acre, 
bus Quality Cutting bus 
Hebron .... 15 Good Begun 20 
. ee 5-10 Good Aug. 10 5 
Dickinson .. 12—15 Good Aug. 1 Light 
Devils Lake. 5-12 Fair Soon 7 
Grand Forks 14 Good July 30... 
Se 0 bees Aug. 5 5 
Richardton . 12 Good Aug. 5 10 
Glee Uilie... 16  sevcec Soon 10 
Jamestown.. 10 Mixed July 28 5 
Bottineau .. 15 Good Aug. 10 4 
Cavalier .... 12 esse ee SBOOR 8 
New Leipzig. 8-10 _............ Soon 3 
BE <:e05:s 6:0 15-20 Good July 24 10 
Park River.. 14 Good Aug. 3 12 
Vargo ..ceos 13 Fair Soon 10 


Winnirec, Man.—The fourth report 
of the Manitoba Free Press, just issued, 
shows that crops in western Canada have 
passed through the critical three weeks, 
since issue of previous report, remark- 
ably well. There has been some damage 
done to standing grain, principally by 
hail, but this has been confined to small 
areas, with only partial loss in most 
cases. So far as wheat, oats and barley 
are concerned, the outlook is reported to 
be the best since 1915. Wheat is now 
50@75 per cent in head. Rye crop is 
only fair. Harvesting of this grain has 
commenced, and will be general by July 
24. With a few exceptions, it is shown 
that practically the whole of the West 
has now received sufficient moisture to 
carry crops to maturity. In a few cases 
there has been too much rain, which, in 
low lying lands, has resulted in slight 
damage to crops. Rust is reported to 
be practically nil. What there is of it 
appears to be confined to wheat leaves, 
and it is not expected that loss from this 
cause will prove serious. Damage from 
insects and other causes is very slight. 
There has as yet been no damage from 
frost at any point in the prairie prov- 
inces. This report states that the ex- 


cellent crop promise of the season has 


been maintained and, with a continuance 
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of favorable weather conditions, the 
West will be assured of a bountiful crop. 

Great Farts, Mont.—Montana is pass- 
ing through one of its best years; so far 
as wheat is concerned, and at the same 
time there has been the largest hail dam- 
age to crops on record in the state. 
Hardly a section has escaped. One of 
the severest storms of the year struck the 
Gallatin valley. Heavy damage was also 
done in portions of the Judith basin. The 
Yellowstone and Musselshell river valleys 
report a heavy toll from hail, while all 
through the northern portion of the state 
almost every locality has been hit. It 
has happened that most of the wheat 
hailed out was a complete loss to the 
grower, as the hail insurance agents had 
not worked the affected territory to any 
extent. The worst of the storms came 
slightly ahead of the usual period when 
agents are busiest. Grasshoppers are still 
very thick in many localities, and through 
the triangle territory north of Great 
Falls many of the farmers have been cut- 
ting their grain crops for hay rather than 
let the hoppers defeat them. 

Torepo, Ouro, July 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—C. J. West, of the Ohio depart- 
ment of agriculture, estimates the wheat 
crop of Ohio at 34,370,000 bus this year, 
which is more than 2,000,000 increase over 
the June estimate and only about 1,000,- 
000 under last year. The quality of the 
crop is generally good, with early move- 
ment testing frequently 59@62 Ibs per 
bu, much wheat running No. 2 or better. 
There also appears to be more smutty 
wheat this year than usual, particularly 
in southern Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, according to preliminary reports. 

Seatrte, Wasu.—Recent weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for matur- 
ing spring wheat and for the harvesting 
of winter wheat, which is general in 
southern sections of Washington and in 
the Columbia River counties of Oregon. 
Threshing returns corroborate estimates 
that the Pacific Northwest will harvest 
the largest crop in its history. Scattered 
cars of new crop wheat are beginning to 
arrive at seaboard. 

Omauna, Nes.—Winter wheat harvest- 
ing is well advanced, and nearly com- 
pleted in the eastern half of Nebraska, 
according to the mid-July report made 
public by A. E. Anderson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Corn 
is generally in good condition, the report 
says, although it needs rain, and the 
condition of spring grains is somewhat 


‘lower, owing to high temperatures and 


lack of moisture. . 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Harvest of winter 
wheat is progressing in southern coun- 
ties, and has been begun in the principal 
wheat growing counties along the Co- 
lumbia River. Spring wheat and oats 
are maturing under favorable conditions. 
Some oats have been cut in southern 
counties, and some stacking and thresh- 
ing are reported. The warmer weather 
has been favorable for corn. 

(Continued on page 388.) 





BRITISH STRIKE CONTINUES 

Lonvon, Ene., July 11.—The strike of 
dock laborers at several of the chief 
ports of the United Kingdom, including 
London, and the sympathetic strike of 
warehousemen in London, continue. At 
one time the prospects of a. resumption 
of work were very hopeful, but the men 
are not in entire agreement with their 
leaders and still refuse to return to work. 
At some of the ports the strike is prac- 
tically over, but not in London. 

The leaders of this unauthorized strike 
interviewed the union leaders and asked 
them to mediate with the employers for 
a return to work at the old rate of pay, 
pending an inquiry into the cost of liv- 
ing at the ports, but this they declined 
to do, or even entertain the suggestion, 
their answer being that the union had 
entered into an agreement with the em- 

loyers which it is in honor bound to 

eep and that the breaking of agree- 
ments would be fatal to the union. The 
strike with which they have to deal has 
up to now been a strike against the union 
and not against the employers. It is a 
direct negation of the root principle on 
which trade unionism is based. 

This particular union of the dockers 
has entered into some 200 or 300 agree- 
ments with employers of labor. The 
leader of the dockers' union is deter- 
mined that if the men adopt the policy 





of breaking these agreements they shall 
do so with their eyes open, and he could 
not have put the position more plainly 
when he warned them that if they per- 
sisted in their attitude unionism would 
be finished as an organized means of 
dealing with wages and conditions of 
labor. 

The line taken by the leaders from the 
moment when the dockers’ strike was de- 
clared cannot be too highly commended. 
They have behaved throughout as men of 
honor, resolutely determined to be just 
and fair to the employers no less than 
to the men. Undoubtedly, a grave mis- 
take has been made by the men on strike, 
in listening to the advice of doubtful 
guides who have prompted them to defy 
the authority of the union officials. 

There is no doubt a good cause for an 
immediate inquiry into the whole ques- 
tion of the basis on which the cost of 
living figures are calculated, but for the 
sake of future trade unionism and for 
their own sakes, and in the interests of 
the whole country, they are one and all 
called upon to carry out the request of 
their accredited leaders and observe the 
agreement, by returning to work. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Demand Chiefly for Spot Flour for Which 
Delivery Can Be Guaranteed—Trade 
Generally Quiet 


Lonpon, Ena., July 24.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The dockers’ strike continues, and 
demand is chiefly for spot flour for which 
delivery can be guaranteed. 

Trade generally is quiet, with very little 
interest being taken in forward offers. 
Spot flour commands a premium of Is 
@l\s 6d. Forward offers of Manitoba 
top patents are at 34@35s ($5.50@5.65 
per bbl), export patents 32@33s ($5.15@ 
5.30 per bbl), c.i.f., August seaboard. 
Kansas offers are scarce. Australians are 
Sls 6d, c.i.f., August seaboard. Home 
milled straight run is unchanged at 40s, 
delivered. 

Some of the London mills have closed 
down owing to wheat scarcity caused by 
the strike. 

European crop prospects are good, 
with wheat yield larger than last year’s. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 


SALE OF GRESHAM MILL 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxia. July 21.— 
(Special Telegram)—The mill and ele- 
vator at Guthrie, formerly the property 
of the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
was sold at public auction on July 21 by 
Joseph Strain, state bank commissioner, 
to H. O. Miller, of Oklahoma City, for 
$38,000. This bid was $1,000 over that 
of A. E. Sparks, of the Newport (Tenn.) 
Milling Co. Frank Gresham, former head 
of the Gresham corporation, bid $5,000. 
The sale did not include the power plant, 
which is mortgaged to the Fairbanks 
company. The property had been ap- 
praised at $223,000. 

The purchaser is state superintendent 
of warehouses, and formerly waS man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Farmer-Labor Re- 
construction League. 

A protest against the sale was made 
by W. B. Lathrop, of Kansas City, who 

*holds an assignment from Gresham. 

The purchaser was guaranteed a clear 
title by the bank commissioner. The 
property came into the possession of the 
banking board through a Guthrie bank 
failure. W. F. Kerr. 


BAKERS MEET AT GREENSBORO 

Greensporo, N. C., July 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wholesale bakers from all 
parts of North Carolina and southern 
Virginia are arriving for a one-day 
meeting on July 25. They are watching 
the wheat market closely and buying on 
breaks, covering their requirements for 
60@90 days and a few beyond January. 
Southwestern mills are quoting $5.50@ 
5.85, 98-lb cottons, Carolina points. W. 
L. O’Brien, Winston-Salem, is president 
of the association, R. W. Miller, Greens- 
boro, vice president, N. J. Paschall, Dur- 
ham, secretary-treasurer. 

J. H. Wootrrince. 

















ARGENTINE WHEAT SURPLUS 
Argentina’s exportable wheat surplus 
was about 36,000,000 bus on July 3, com- 
pared with an estimate of 49,000,000 last 
month, according to cable advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture, 
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HOLD FOR HIGHER PRICES 


American Wheat Growers, Associated, Wi! 
Not Market Wheat at Present Prices 
—Grain to Be Stored 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—George C. Jew- 
ett, Minneapolis, general manager of the 
American Wheat Growers, Associated, 
has announced that his organization will 
not market wheat at present prices. ‘The 
grain will be stored, pending an advance, 
and the growers will be partially reim- 
bursed through government loans _pro- 
vided by intermediate credit banks. By 
holding back the wheat, the grain grow- 
ers hope to strengthen the market. 

An intensive membership campaign is 
to be inaugurated in Minnesota at once. 
A similar movement is to be launched in 
11 wheat producing states, and the grain 
growers expect that, by the time the 
1924 crop is harvested, enough will he 
under contract so that the producers 
themselves can, to a marked extent, con- 
trol the price. 





Rosert T. Bearry 


Plan to Store Wheat Surplus 

Cuicaco, I1u.—A plan to bring relief 
to the farmer by withdrawing 200,000,'\00 
bus wheat from the market and storing 
it on farms, and having the farmers 
financed under the new intermediate 
credit act, has been announced by UV. E. 
Bradfute, president American Farm !*u- 
reau Federation. It is estimated tivat 
$150,000,000 of the new credit act will 
be ample to finance the stored wheat. 

American Farm Bureau Federation of- 
ficials hold the belief that the withdrawal 
of this large amount of wheat from the 
market would have tremendous effect 
upon the price immediately. The fed- 
eration will urge Secretary Wallace, of 
the United States Department of Avri- 
culture, to designate good farm wheat 
bins as United States bonded warehouses, 
as under the United States warehouse act 
the secretary has the authority to rule, if 
he sees fit, that a proper farm storehouse 
may be designated as a bonded ware- 
house. The usual bonded warehouse re- 
ceipts would be issued against such 
stored wheat. With these receipts the 
grower could borrow as much as three 
fourths of the market value of his wheat. 
In this manner he will be able to store 
his wheat until prices have advanced to 
make it advisable to sell. 

Mr. Bradfute states that the 46 state 
farm bureaus are to be used by the fed- 
eration in putting through this plan. It 
has 2,000 county farm bureaus, 20,000 
township units, and 1,500,000 members, 
and it plans to utilize commodity mar- 
keting associations and country banks in 
furtherance of the plan. 

The federation calls upon all banks, 
farm organizations, co-operative market- 
ing associations and individual farmers 
to make full use of the intermediate 
credit act, so as to prevent the dumping 
of the wheat crop, and to retain its con- 
trol in the hands of the growers them- 
selves. ‘Wheat selling below $1 bu is a 
national tragedy in America,” Mr. Brad- 
fute stated. “It is tragedy, not only to 
the farmer, who grows wheat at a loss, 
but also the consumer, the business m:n 
and the laborer, who must ultimately «e- 
pend on the farmer’s wheat dollar for 
their continued prosperity and happi- 
ness.” 

S. O. Werner. 





FUMIGATING GAS KILLS THREE 
New York, N. Y., July 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—A tragedy through which 
three men lost their lives occurred in the 
warehouse of the Hecker-Jones-Jew«ll 
Milling Co. here on July 21. When tie 
building presumably had been emptied of 
employees, fumigating gas was turned 
on. Upon opening the building on the 
following day three bodies were four 

near the door. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





NEW BUFFALO MILLING COMPANY 
Burrato, N. Y., July 24,—(Special 
Telegram)—lIncorporation of the Broa«- 
way Milling Co., with capital of $50,00!, 
is announced here. The company will do 
a general feed and grain business for the 
present. Later it will operate its own 
mill and produce its own feeds. Offices 
have been temporarily established at 1234 
Broadway, Buffalo. 
P. D, Fauyestocx. 
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The strength in wheat, July 18-19, had 
a stimulating effect on flour demand. On 
both of those days Minneapolis and a 
number of interior northwestern mills 
made comparatively heavy sales. It 
seemed for a while as if the long-looked- 
for improvement had at last set in. How- 
ever, the fluctuating market, with a weak- 
er undertone since then, has practically 
shut off all inquiry. Until something 
happens to dispel the lack of confidence 
dispiayed by buyers, no permanent im- 
provement can be looked for. 

The business booked was largely for 
prompt to 90-day shipment, although 
some sales were made for delivery up to 
Jan. 1. The trade acknowledges that 
prices are low enough to be attractive 
but, with wheat apparently slumping off, 
it naiurally will not anticipate its flour 
needs. 

With the production of clears light, 
fancy and first clear flours are strong in 
price and in good demand. Many mills 
are oversold on these grades, and are 
away behind on deliveries. Second clear 
has also strengthened a little under the 
influence of an improved demand. 

Top family patents are quoted at $5.90 
@6.60, standard patent $5.70@6.10, sec- 
ond patent $5.60@5.90, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.40@5.60, first clear $5@ 
5.30, and second clear $3.15@3.90, in 140- 
lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 

There is virtually nothing doing in 
semolinas. Macaroni manufacturers ap- 
parently are well supplied, and are not 
interested in fresh purchases at this time: 
Durum clears are again lower. One lot 
of 10,000 bags was sold July 23 to an 
exporter on the seaboard. 

Three Minneapolis and three interior 
Minnesota mills in the week ending July 
21 made 31,365 bbls of durum products, 
compared with 40,105 in the preceding 
week, 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.35@5.50, 
durum fancy patent $5.10, durum flour 
$3.80@4.30, and durum clear $2.75@3.20, 
in jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Millers and jobbers alike report an un- 
usually brisk demand for millfeed, with 
prices holding firm at the advance. The 
situation, to say the least, is remarkably 
strong for this season of the year. The 
consumptive demand from day to day 
seems to be more than sufficient to absorb 
all offerings, and the trade finds it im- 
possible to accumulate any stocks. 

Dairy interests are getting good prices 

for their products and are, consequently, 
feeding more bran than is customary 
during the summer months. The heavier 
feeds are also wanted by hog feeders, 
a through the Southeast. Feed- 
ers there, because of the high price of 
hominy feeds, are taking flour middlings. 
They are also buying red dog, bidding 
spot prices for shipment during the next 
three to five months and in some instances 
paying a premium for the deferred de- 
iveries. 
_ The larger speculative buyers are look- 
ing for a break in prices when mills be- 
gin grinding new crop wheat. They figure 
hat, because free storage is no longer 
available at lake ports, heavier mill of- 
ferings may depress values. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that some of the biggest 
traders are bidding $19.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis basis, for season shipment bran. 

‘While Minneapolis mills are holding 
Spot bran nominally at $20.50 ton, the 
Say that if they had anything on trac 
available for immediate shipment they 

\ 


could probably get as high as $21 for it. 
Standard middlings are quoted by mills 
nominally at $25@25.50, flour middlings 
$30, red dog $35, and rye middlings $24.50 
@25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Jobbers quote bran at 25@50c under 
mills, and red dog at $1@2 under. For 
bran and standard middlings for August 
shipment, they would discount spot prices 
50c@$1 ton, and for September ship- 
ment $1@2. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation July 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C, D, E and G mills. 


A South, B, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 15-21 ....... 561,100 282,555 50 
Previous week ... 561,100 281,975 50 
WOOP GHO oceccccce 546,000 318,880 58 
Two years ago.... 546,000 279,850 51 
Three years ago... 546,000 336,475 61 
Four years ago.... 546,000 245,955 45 
Five years ago.... 546,000 178,530 34 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

July 15-21 ....... 279,000 139,860 50 
Previous week.... 325,500 179,720 55 
Year Q@0 .cccecces 416,940 182,630 43 
Two years ago.... 414,690 175,265 42 
Three years ago... 419,610 155,115 36 
Four years ago.... 419,310 150,300 35 
Five years ago.... 346,950 64,780 18 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 21, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
19238 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 1,248 1,412 1,848 1,420 
Duluth ........ 662 587 769 600 
Totals ...... 1,910 1,999 2,617 2,020 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 21, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..120,672 93,561 67,752 104,871 
Duluth ...... 60,945 46,650 42,492 20,739 
Totals ..... 181,617 140,211 110,244 125,610 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on July 21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
10,760 2,475 1,372 1,659 


Minneapolis .. 
2,660 734 890 1,034 


Duluth ....... 


2,693 











Totals ..... 13,420 3,209 2,262 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


An improved demand is reported by 
crushers and jobbers for linseed oil meal 
for prompt and deferred shipment. 
Offerings are confined to 32 per cent 
protein meal. Temporarily there is no 
34 per cent offered. Prompt shipment 
meal is quoted at $42 ton, first half 
August $43, last half August $44, and 
September shipment $45. 

RUSSELL-MILLER SALES CONFERENCE 

The branch managers, mill managers 
and road salesmen of the Russell-Miller 


Milling Co. are*in Minneapolis for a 
conference. Among the branch man- 


agers present are: William Beebe, Bos- 
ton; H. F. Freeman, New York; R. M. 
Helm, Pittspurgh; C. R. Troutner, Phil- 
adelphia; E. E. Howe, Illinois; R. R. 
Cook, Ohio; William M. Ballinger, gener- 
al salesman for Iowa and Nebraska. 


Mill managers present: M. F. Mulroy, 
Billings, Mont; W. H. Stewart, Sidney, 
Mont; H. C. Bjerke, Bismarck, N. D; 
W. A. Blume, Dickinson; J. L. Ryan, 
Grand Forks; J. C. Danuser, Jamestown; 
H. A. F. Roberts, Mandan; C. C. Mc- 
Lean, Minot; N. A. Johnson, Valley 
City; Guy Larson, assistant manager, 
Billings, Mont. 

Outside salesmen present: J. C. Mitch- 
ell, Illinois; A. C. Barthe, A. R. Jaqua, 
A. D. Grant and C, W. Truesdell, Min- 
nesota; C. O. Bergersen, South Dakota; 
G. W. Wagstaff, A. A. Hume, J. D. 
Vaughn, Wisconsin; O. G. Bates, north- 
ern Michigan; T. J. Lanphier, Butte, 
Mont; O. R. Preble, Sidney; Jay Kava- 
naugh, Minot, N. D; George Beachem, 
Grand Forks; C. R. Weber, Valley City; 
J. E. Tipper, Mandan; G. H. Towne, In- 
diana and Kentucky; W. R. Wright, A. 
E. Brown, A. P. Glenn, D. B. Shaw, E. 
P. Cody and C. W. Greer, Iowa; H. O. 
Peckman, J. J. Crawford, E. H. Young, 
F. E. Hanshew and E. H. Burghart, 
Illinois. 

The company has made arrangements 
with Carle R. Middleton to represent it 
in Florida, George W. Fitzpatrick in 
North and South Carolina, and A. B. 
Loth in St. Paul, Minn. These three men 
are also present at the conference. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. and its 
affiliated companies, the Occident Eleva- 
tor Co. and the Electric Steel Elevator 
Co., will give its annual outing to em- 
ployees on July 25. A special train has 
been chartered to take the party to Big 
Lake, Minn., leaving at 12:30 and re- 
turning about 9 p.m. 


JOINS STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, announces that it has secured the 
services of the milling engineer, W. S. 
Sewell. Mr. Sewell was at one time con- 
nected with Sprout, Waldron & Co., and 
later, for six years, was special sales 
engineer for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Later, he went with the Louisiana State 
Rice Mill Co., New Orleans, and while 
with that company designed and built 
its 6,000-bag rice mill at Sacramento, 
Cal., one of the most modern rice mills 
in California. 

During the war, Mr. Sewell was en- 
gineer in charge of plants and equip- 
ment for the Sperry Flour Co. San 
Francisco. During the several years he 
was with this company he remodeled 
and increased the capacity of all its 
mills, and built several complete new 
plants for it. 

Mr. Sewell has had a wide range of ex- 
perience in milling, and should be able 
to offer valuable assistance to the pa- 
trons of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS 

George E. Duis, Grand Forks, was re- 
elected president of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors, 
held at Grand Forks, July 17-18. A. 
Meecham,: Edinburgh, was elected vice 
president, and A. J. Scott, Grand Forks, 
secretary-treasurer. A. Meecham, Edin- 
burgh, O. G. Bothen, Aneta, W. G. Gin- 
ther, Sarles, and A. N. Winge, Van 
Hook, were named on the executive com- 
mittee. 

The membership of the organization 
has increased.from 1,500 to almost 11,000 
since August, 1922, and about 4,000,000 
bus wheat have been handled in that 
period, of which about 300,000 remain 
unsold. On account of the recent sharp 
drop in price, it was agreed that it would 
be unwise to sell this wheat now, and 
it was decided to inventory the grain 
on hand, make a loan on same and set- 
tle immediately with the pool members, 
with the exception of 5c per bu of the 
average price of the pool. Providing 
the market does not drop further, the 
5c per bu will be pro-rated among the 
pool members when the grain is sold. If 
the market advances the growers will, of 
course, get the benefit. 

Before adjourning, the directors 
passed a resolution appealing to the fed- 
eral government to further the proposed 
deep waterway project to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and another resolution ap- 
pealing for lower freight rates on grain 
from North Dakota points to Great 
Lakes terminals. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has voted to make No. 3 rye de- 
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liverable on contracts at 3c bu discount 
under No. 2. 

The Chippewa mill, Montevideo, Minn., 
is again in operation. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., is in Minneapolis. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager for the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. 
D., will be in Minneapolis on July 25. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis, has employed A. R. Weddell 
to represent it in southern Minnesota. 

Franklin Edwards has resigned as 
manager of the Marshall Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. His plans for the future 
are indefinite. 

Arthur Ackels, until recently in the 
Russell-Miller mill, Minneapolis, has gone 
to Belgrade, Minn., to take charge of 
the mill there. 

‘Herman B. Smith, of Greenville, Pa., 
who represents the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co. in western Pennsylvania, is 
visiting the mill office in Minneapolis. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
plans to sail Aug. 7 from New York on 
the Mauretania for Cherbourg, France. 

Minneapolis bakers held their annual 
picnic on July 18. There were the usual 
field sports, luncheons, etc. The weather 
was fine, and every one enjoyed the out- 
ing. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left July 
22 for an eastern trip. He will call on 
the trade at the various distributing cen- 
ters. 

Frank W. Matson, commissioner of 
public safety, St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the state railroad 
and warehouse commission by Governor 
Preus. 

William J. Brown, of Thief River 
Falls, Minn., president American Wheat 
Growers, Associated, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A dispatch from Crookston, Minn., 
states that a local baker recently made 
a 65-lb loaf of bread for the State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., for 
exhibition purposes. 

Thomas A. Brann, a retired grain deal- 
er, died at his home in Minneapolis, July 
22, in his eighty-third year. Mr. Brann 
came to Minneapolis in 1878, and for 20 
years was identified with local railways. 
He then entered the grain business, op- 
erating in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Canada. 


The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
which last month started baking bread 
and a full line of sweet goods, distribut- 
ing same by house-to-house delivery, now 
has seven wagons in operation. It start- 
ed with one. The company, naturally, 
is well pleased with the success it has 
met with so far. 


Otto Emrich, a Minneapolis baker, has 
had plans prepared for a two-story brick 
building, with four attractive retail 
stores in front, one of which he will oc- 
cupy. In the rear of the stores, equip- 
ment will be installed for a modern 
bakeshop, including two heavy duty Mid- 
dleby-Marshall ovens. 

H. D. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, repre- 
sentative of the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by Mrs. 
Smith and their two sons, H. D., Jr., and 
Donald, and C. A. Frantz, a baker of 
Cambridge, Ohio, and the latter’s daugh- 
ter, are making an auto trip through 
northern Minnesota. They called at the 
mhill office on July 20-21. 


Based on the close, July 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 87c bu, No. 1 
northern 85c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 87c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 85c, No. 
1 northern 83c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 72c, No. 1 northern 70c. 


A Minneapolis bond house is offering 
a $125,000 issue of first mortgage 64, per 
cent gold bonds for the Marfield Grain 
Co., secured by the company’s 775,000-bu 
terminal elevator in Minneapolis. The 
proceeds of this issue will be used for 
the retirement of the balance of a 
serial bond issue. and for additional 
working capital in anticipation of in- 
creasing storage capacity. 
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While improvement in the demand for 
new wheat flour is reported rather gen- 
erally by southwestern mills, a decided 
contraction in sales was experienced fol- 
lowing a 20c advance in quotations. Prior 
to this advance, sales were larger in vol- 
ume and more evenly distributed than at 
any time since buying started. 

Declines the first two days of the week 
ending July 21 brought prices to new low 
levels, and business was active. Partici- 
pation was more widespread than recent- 
ly, both with buyers and sellers. Sales 
continued to be mostly for fall delivery, 
with scattered purchases calling for ship- 
ment in the winter, and even in the spring, 
months. 

Shipping instructions on old contracts 
were a bit more difficult to obtain, but 
were generally regarded as fair. Kansas 
City mills made a further gain in pro- 
duction of 4,000 bbls, operating to 86 per 
cent of capacity, which is about 10 points 
above either the five- or ten-year average 
for the corresponding period. The out- 
put, in volume, approached within about 
3,000 bbls of the record for Kansas City 
plants, established last fall. 

Although the higher quotations served 
as a temporary check on sales, the opinion 
was expressed by several millers that it 
would work advantageously, inasmuch as 
it indicated the probable bottom of the 
market. Sales have been restricted some- 
what by the inclination of buyers to wait 
until the declining tendency in the mar- 
ket was checked before placing their 
orders. 

Export trade was lighter than in re- 
cent weeks, although the price of clears 
was advanced by comparatively few mills. 
Sales of fancy first clear were reported 
to established connections in Rotterdam 
at a price that netted the mill $4, bulk, 
Kansas City. Ordinary first clear could 
be obtained at $3.75, bulk, Kansas City. 
Cuba also took small lots of flour. 

Quotations: hard winter wheat, short 
patent, cotton 98's, Kansas City, $5.50@ 
5.90; 95 per cent, $5@5.30; straight, $4.80 
@4.95; first clear, $3.85@4.35; second 
clear, $3.40@3.60; low grade, $3@3.35. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour, in the week ending July 
21, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 124 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 91 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 60 per cent two weeks ago. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 16-21 ...... 132,900 115,492 86 
Previous week ... 132,900 111,473 83 
Year ago ......+.. 114,900 90,200 78 
Two years ago... 112,800 109,500 97 
Five-year AVerage ........eceseeees 78 
TeOMN-YOAF AVETAGS 2... cc evccccsccees 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SOP B6<B1.. oc0000 520,430 298,834 57 
Previous week ... 512,730 264,416 51 
Year ago ........ 486,630 290,565 69 
Two years ago ... 466,830 386,137 05 
Five-year average ........5+eeeeee, 69 
Ten-year average ..........sceesees 70 


Exports by reporting mills, for the 


week ending July 21, were 20,762 bbls, 
against 14,286 in the previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business active, 34 fair and 24 
slow. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOlF IW BL .ccccccecceccece 26,097 55 
Previous week ........e++.+ 21,605 46 
BOOP GOO cccccccccesevcose 35,515 74 
TWO Years AGO .....sseeees 26,331 55 


MILLFEED 

An advance of $1 ton occurred in bran 
prices early in the current week, and the 
market held firm during the remainder of 
the period. Most of the sales were at 
$20, for shipment the rest of July. Some 
mills were asking 25@50c more than that 
figure. Dealers said that demand was 
actually light, aside from short sellers 
seeking to cover old contracts. Supplies 
were rather liberal as a result of the 
recent increased production of southwest- 
ern mills. August, September and Octo- 
ber bran sold at a range of $18@19. 
Shorts were neglected, although offerings 
were limited, and the market was a bit 
lower. The majority of the production 
of shorts is being disposed of in mixed 
cars by the mills. No interest in de- 
ferred deliveries was revealed. Current 
quotations, spot, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $20; brown shorts, $24.50@25; gray 
shorts, $26@26.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, via New Or- 
leans 504%,c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
52¥%4c July seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 5214c 
July seaboard, via‘New York 60c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp 5014c, via 
New Orleans 491,c, July seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 491%4c, via New Yor 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581¢, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5814c, via New York 65c. 


CROP QUALITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

M. F. Dillon, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, has mailed to 
millers of the five milling states of the 
Southwest a questionnaire asking for re- 
turns on milling yields, laboratory tests, 
etc., on this year’s wheat crop. For sev- 
eral years past, Mr. Dillon has made this 
inquiry shortly after millers have begun 
grinding new wheat, and the compilation 
of data from the mill reports has formed 
a valuable guide for millers and chemists 
through the crop year. 


MILL STORAGE AT LOW COST 

A plan for aiding farmers in the dis- 
trict is offered by the Hadley Milling Co., 
Olathe, Kansas, in advertisements in 
Olathe papers. The mill will store wheat 
without cost for 30 days, advancing 60 
per cent of the present market value of 
the grain to the farmer, and giving him 
the —s of selling at his own option 
until March 1. After the first 30 days, a 
storage charge of lc bu per month will 
be made. 


ASK HIGHER MILL WAGES 


Committees, representing employees of 
some of the flour mills in Kansas City 
have started negotiations for increased 
wages, and increases were obtained from 
two of the companies. The advance was 
5c per hour for all labor. Demands were 
for 74,@10c. 

The requests for higher wages were re- 
fused by one or two mills, and other 
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plants here were not approached. No 
serious difficulties were experienced with 
the employees, although one company 
ceased operations at its mill pending the 
result of the negotiations. It was said 
that no demands were made for the rec- 
ognition of any union, and it is not con- 
sidered as being influenced by the union. 
Most millers regarded it as a reflection 
of the general raises in the rates of pay 
prevailing in other industries. 


KANSAS CHEMISTS’ CLUB ANNUAL 


M. E. Schulze, of Salina, president of 
the Kansas Mill Chemists’ Club, an- 
nounces that this year’s annual meeting 
of the club will be held at Wichita late 
this month. Martin Dupray, of the Du- 
pray Laboratories, utchinson, will 
speak on “The Microscope, Molds in 
Bread and High Bacteria Count in 
Flours.” §. Lawellin, representing the 
“Agene” process, will also read a paper. 
New officers will be elected. H.C. Lentz, 
of Salina, is the present secretary. 


NOTES 


Harry G. Randall, manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, motored 
to Wichita, Kansas, to spend several days. 
He was accompanied by his family. 

J. M. Quilty, sales manager St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Quilty, motored to Kansas City to 
spend several days visiting in the South- 
west, 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is 
on a combined business and pleasure trip 
in the East. He will be away about 10 
days. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president Inter- 
national Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., 
is spending several days visiting the grain 
trade in Kansas City and at Kansas 
points. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
has engaged A. B. Hewson, until recent- 
ly with the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, to cover one of its 
central states territories. 

The Kansas-Oklahoma Milling Co., 
Saxman, Kansas, has placed its elevator 
under state bond and will co-operate with 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association 
in the storage of pooled wheat. 

Oscar W. Wasmer, manager Concordia 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and Mrs. Wasmer 
have gone to California, where they will 
spend several weeks. They will stop for 
a short while at Lake Louise, in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 

The new elevator of the Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., which has 
been under construction for several 
months, is now in operation. It is of 
200,000 bus capacity, and replaces one 
destroyed by fire. 

N. W. Morcillo, export manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, who has been visiting Central Ameri- 
can and West Indian markets since early 
June, sailed from Havana, Cuba, July 18, 
and will arrive in Kansas City July 23. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, who has been spending a vaca- 
tion in Europe, arrived in Kansas City 
July 21. He was ‘accompanied on his 
trip by his family, which will remain 
abroad the rest of the summer. 

At the annual meeting of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
held in Wichita, all former officers and 
directors were retained. E. R. Freeman, 
Henry Koper & Co., New York City, who 
is a director in the company, attended 
the meeting and spent several days visit- 
ing in the Southwest. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has offi- 
cially opened the 500,000-bu elevator in 
connection with its new mill in North 
Kansas City by sending 50 cars of wheat 
there for storage. The elevator is com- 
pleted, and the mill, which will have an 
initial capacity of 3,000 bbls daily, will 
be put in operation about Aug. 15. 

Frank J. Becker, vice president and 
gat manager Houston (Texas) Mill 

Elevator Co., is spending several days 
in Kansas City and vicinity acquainting 
himself with the market situation. While 
not especially friendly to the present 
price of wheat, he believes that there is 
no considerable hazard in the accumula- 
tion of supplies’ at present levels. Latin 


American trade, including Mexico, is, he 
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says, absorbing all available supplies of 
clears, and the domestic demand for bet- 
ter grades is satisfactory. 

Oliver L. Steele, formerly southeastern 
representative of the International Mill- 
ing Co., New Prague, Minn., now manager 
of hard wheat sales for J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., is spending 
several days in the Southwest calling on 
the grain trade. His company is prepar- 
ing to operate one 500-bbl unit entirely 
on hard wheat, with a view to expanding 
its trade with bakers in the South and 
Southeast. 

George E. Hincke, vice president 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., now in charge 
of its European office at London, is 
spending several weeks in America, and 
probably will not return to his post until 
the middle or latter part of September, 
Mr. Hincke says that, no matter how low 
prices on United States flour go in the 
United Kingdom markets, Manitobas are 
always sure to be a little lower, so that 
business in straights or better is at all 
times practically impossible. Continental 
business, in his view, offers better prom- 
ise, but all flour business is, he says, 
handicapped by the fact that sellers are 
intermittently in the market. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—There has been little 
activity in flour trade circles. Practi- 
cally no new business has developed, and 
most of the mills are running on short 
time. 

There has been a light movement of 
wheat to this market, the mills picking 
up most of the choice dark and semidark 
samples. Considerable has been shipped 
in here from the Southwest—most of it 
from Kansas City. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

In his bulletin No. 327, to the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Millers’ Associa- 
tion, J. N. Campbell, Omaha, secretary 
of the association, says: “The flour mill- 
ers can make this a profitable year if 
they will forget some of the bad practices 
they indulged in the past year in trying 
to meet the exigencies of a falling mar- 
ket. With wheat supplies plentiful and 
very cheap, it will take much less capital 
to do business. There will be no grounds 
upon which to base a bet on a radical 
decline, and it would seem that there 
could be no excuse for offering flour be- 
low cost. 

“This year, flour sold at a legitimate 
profit will be so much better and cheaper 
than any other food product that the 
‘Eat More Wheat’ campaign will have 
an added significance which should great- 
ly increase consumption. 

“We hold our fate in our own hands 
to a large degree, and surely the experi- 
ences of the past 12 months have im- 
pressed us with the futility of trying to 
beat the other fellow out by committing 
hara-kari.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 16-31 .......0% 23,100 18,791 81 

Previous week ..... 23,100 17,972 78 

.. 2. eee 18,900 19,191 101 

Two years ago..... 24,000 24,420 100 
NOTES 


The Southwestern Millers’ League is 
authority for the statement that the lat- 
est information on the subject is to the 
effect that the attempt of the railro ids 
to raise the carload minimum of grain 
products to 60,000 lbs has been aban- 
doned. 

W. W. Kimberly, manager Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Big Springs, Neb., in a 
letter to the Mid-West Grain Co., says: 
“We will have very little wheat in this 
district, and what we have will be very 
poor. The crop has been seriously da'n- 
aged in the past few days; black rust has 
developed, and it is the worst I have 
ever seen.” 

In a letter under date of July 18 to 
E. G. Taylor, of Loup City, Neb., A. E. 
Anderson, agricultural statistician of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Nebraska, says: “Your sample 
wheat was received this morning. It is 
pretty well covered with the real black 
stem rust. I would not ge much for 
the prospects of any field as badly in- 
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fected as this. sample, with the wheat in 
the stage of growth of the sample.” 
Leion Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Reductions in the price of hard wheat 
patent flour made by mills of the South- 
west during the second week in July were 
followed during the third week by a 20c 
decline, and a new low level not hereto- 
fore reached since 1916 prevails, viz., $5.40 
@5.60 bbl. Corn chop and corn meal had 
a slight decline, and the prices of other 
millfeeds remained firm. 

Buying for domestic consumption was 
principally in local territory, and for Au- 
gust and September delivery. Little fu- 
ture buying was done by country mer- 
chants, many of whom believe that the 
bottom has not been reached in flour 
prices. Some probable purchasers from 
east of the Mississippi demand prices 25c 
or more bbl below those fixed by mills. 
Can:dian competition forecasts are writ- 
ten into some of their letters. 

Inquiries from other states show an un- 
usu:! range of delivery dates requested. 
One castern concern wanted deliveries as 
late as next June, others covered several 
winicr months, and many designated Oc- 
tober and November. No mills have re- 
por'-d acceptances for next spring and 
sumer delivery. 

Virtually all old wheat flour has been 
sold by leading mills of this territory. 


In r.any instances new wheat flour is bet- 
ter ‘ian the old. In the words of one 
mill», there is no No. 2 wheat this year. 


Mix:! grades run recently by this mill 
sho. d an average test of 60 lbs to the bu. 
Ouly a fair export business is reported. 
Boo!ing for deferred shipment has been 
limiicd. Inquiries from Europe are 
scarce, and some of these forecast a Ca- 
nadiin competition probably equaling 
that of last year. Some export millers 
complain of high ocean freight rates be- 
tween New Orleans and Mexican ports. 

Soft wheat high patent flour sold at 
approximately $5.80, standard patent at 
$5.30 and clears and low grades at $4.50 
@4.8). Hard wheat patent brought $5.40 
@5.60, straight $5@5.10, and clears and 
low grades $4.40@4.60. 

Mill-run bran quotations were steady 
around $1.15 per 100 lbs, straight bran 
$1.05, shorts $1.45, corn chop $1.95, and 
corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 60c. 


DECREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Those who attended the Wichita wheat 
conference from Oklahoma believe that 
much good will come of it. Some are 
skeptical lest interest lag and the cam- 
paign be forgotten. Nearly everybody is 
agreed that the acreage of wheat in Okla- 
homa and Texas will be reduced to the 
lowest figures in many years. Daniel 
Hogan, president Farmers’ National 
Bank, Oklahoma City, who has made a 
study of the situation, believes that farm- 
ers are resolved to reduce acreage until 
there is a world shortage of wheat. 

Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, believes that 
the overproduction of wheat is not suffi- 
ciently great to warrant what he terms 
the present “disaster.” The market has 
been talked to death, he says. 


MILLING CONDITIONS IN TENNESSEE 


Under conditions that have existed dur- 
ing the past two years, the milling of 
flour in Tennessee has not been as profit- 
able as before that time, said A. E. 
Sparks, secretary-treasurer and manager 
Newport (Tenn.) Milling Co., who was 
here recently in connection with the pro- 
_ sale of the plant of the Gresham 

lour Mills Corporation, Guthrie, by the 
state banking board. He was accompa- 
nied by L. S. Allen, of Newport, presi- 
dent of the company and son of a former 
president. ~ 

“We are anxious to come west and 

t near where wheat is grown,” said Mr. 


parks. “Oklahoma and Kansas _ look 
attractive to us. We felt that we could 
make a go of the Gresham mill at Guth- 


tie. If we buy it, probably a new or- 
ganization will be perfected, and asso- 
ciated with us will be D. M. Witt, mer- 
chant, and John L. Francis, attorney, 
both of Oklahoma City.” 

Mr. Sparks has been manager of the 
Newport mill for 23 years. e started 
with a plant of 60 bbls capacity and an 
investment of $17,000. The investment 
today is $750,000, and the company’s 
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property includes a light plant and a 
cornmill of 1,500 bus capacity. 


NOTES 

An increase in capital stock to $250,000 
has been made by the Marshall (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

There is a moderate improvement in 
business conditions in Hayti, said An- 
toine Gebara, of Port-au-Prince, a recent 
visitor, to exporting millers of Oklahoma 
City. Senor Gebara has been in the 
mercantile business in Hayti for 28 years. 

The Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co., to 
deal in grain, flour, feed and hay, has 
opened an office in Fort Worth. Samuel 
W. Gladney, formerly with the Fort 
Worth Elevators Co., is manager. C. E. 
Muchmore, his partner, formerly was 
with the Blewett Grain Co. 

The Hayes Grain & Feed Commission 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has completed a 
large feed manufacturing plant, a grain 
elevator with a capacity of 65,000 bus, 
and a warehouse with a floor space of 
25,000 square feet. The mill is three 
stories high and equipped to manufac- 
ture various kinds of feed. Caughey 
Hayes is president and manager of the 
company, and Guy Cameron secretary 
and treasurer. 

An inspection of grain in 20 counties 
for the purpose of seed selection has been 
completed in Oklahoma by officials of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association. It covered 7,000 acres, and 
in wheat included 3,342 of kanred, 1,102 
of black hull, 1,742 of turkey red and 150 
of fulcaster. Samples from inspected 
fields are to be sent to the college and a 
seed list compiled. 

E. M. Dillon, president Dillon, Reade 
& Co., Oklahoma City and Havana, Cuba, 
flour exporters and importers, arrived 
here recently, after visiting business cen- 
ters of the Middle West for several weeks. 
The sugar crop of last year furnished 
immediate relief to business interests of 
Cuba, Mr. Dillon said, but conditions are 
yet far from normal. The government 
found that its $50,000,000 bond issue was 
insufficient. Governmental expenses have 
been greatly reduced, however, which will 
be an important factor in the island’s eco- 
nomic recovery. Bakeries there, he said, 
have changed hands so rapidly that it 
was difficult for flour salesmen to keep 
tab on them. 


Addressing members of the southwest- 
ern regional advisory board of the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association, at Fort Worth, Texas, G. C. 
Randall, of Dallas, district manager of 
the division, said that arrangements had 
been made to return to the point of origin 
75 per cent of the cars carrying grain 
to New Orleans. Joseph Cobb, of Okla- 
homa, corporation commissioner, said that 
with expeditious handling three round 
trips of cars could be made during the 
season from western Oklahoma. Mr. 
Randall said there were instances during 
the first six months of 1923 of flour mills 
using only 60 per cent of the capacity 
of cars. Chairman J. H. Johnston, of 
Oklahoma City, urged keeping loads at 
a maximym. 


WICHITA 


Booking a considerable volume of do- 
mestic business with improved export 
trade and a better run of shipping direc- 
tions, local mills reported an improve- 
ment in the flour business for the week 
ending July 21. The buying of new 
wheat is in full swing, and many in- 
quiries are coming in. Price quotations 
remained about the same as the pre- 
vious week, Kansas City basis, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $5.90@6; straight pat- 
ent, $5.45@5.50; first clear, $5.15; low 


grade, $3.50. 
Feed is in very good demand, especial- 
ly bran. Feed in mixed cars, basis 


Kansas City, is quotede bran, $1@1.05 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.20@1.25; gray 
shorts, $1.40@1.45. 
NOTES 
R. J. Lester, representative of the 
Kansas. Milling to. in Mexico, was a re- 
cent visitor in Wichita. 
O. W. Cash, representative of the 
Wichita Flour Mills in Texas and New 
Mexico, with headquarters at Fort 


Worth, recently visited the home office. 
Peter Runion, of Udall, has invented 


a milling device called a wheat purifier, 
which has been installed in mills at 
Wichita, Wellington, Caldwell, Winfield 
and Hutchinson. He is now working on 
another, one to temper wheat in two 
hours instead or two or three days, as 
is now required. 


Nine injunction suits were filed in the 
district court of Sedgwick County within 
a single week, enjoining members of 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association 
from selling their wheat outside the as- 
sociation. This makes a total of 25 suits 
against farmers by the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association in the state, 


Receipts of wheat in Wichita totaled 
351 cars on July 16, compared with 259 
on the corresponding day of the previous 
week and 122 one year ago. The bulk of 
the wheat coming into Wichita now is 
being sold at the Wichita Board of 
Trade. The export trade is not so good 
as a year ago, but the northern demand 
is better. Much of the wheat being sold 
now leaves Wichita for Minneapolis and 
Kansas City. 


At the annual meeting of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, in Wichita, all 
officers and members of the board were 
re-elected. Officers expressed satisfac- 
tion with the business for the past year 
despite unfavorable conditions, and be- 
lieve that the next year will show an 
improvement. Officers and directors: F. 
C. Kaths, Topeka, president; I, A. 
Arneson, Kansas City, J. W. Craig, 
Wichita, and D. F. Callahan, Wichita, 
vice presidents. These officers, together 
with Edwin R. Freeman, of New York, 
F. C. Cooter, of Hutchinson, and T. A. 
Naftzger, of Wichita, constitute the di- 
rectorate. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—Flour, in the week 
ending July 21, was firmer on springs but 
easier as to hard and soft winters, with 
trading only fair and confined principally 
to new near-by soft winter straights. The 
demand for hard wheat stock, northwest- 
ern and southwestern, had evidently been 
satisfied, at least temporarily. The fact 
that the larger bakers did not apparently 
do any heavy buying at the late low point 
of the market causes some in the trade 
to believe that they are carrying more 
old, high-priced flour than is generally 
supposed, and that this explains why they 
are ignoring all appeals for lower bread. 
However, they are coming in for some 
sharp criticism from the people, which is 
apt to hurt eventually, if not now. 

Springs were steadier but comparative- 
ly quiet, first patents closing nominally at 
$6.20@6.45; standard patents, $5.70@ 
5.95,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Trading was very narrow, due 
possibly in a measure to the fact that 
the mills generally wanted as much for 
new flour as old, and buyers refused to 
play ball on that basis. 

Hard winters were easier and inactive, 
short patents at the close ranging $5.65 
@5.90; straights, $5.15@5.40,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Sales, so far as could be learned, were 
confined to a few scattering cars, with 
most mills now offering new flour ex- 
clusively but promising an admixture of 
old at no additional cost, which catches 
the unwary in isolated cases. A good 
discount on all new would quicken the 
demand. 

Soft winters were irregular but fairly 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $5.15@5.40; near-by straights, $4.25@ 
4.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patent lost 10c, while near-by 
straights were comparatiyelv steady at 
$4.25@4.50. The business was done prin- 
cipally in new near-by straights at and 
around $4.25 in secondhand 98-lb cottons 
for July and August shipment. The low- 
est at which good merchantable near-by 
straights from new wheat were sold dur- 
ing the current week was $4.10, bulk, and 
the highest $4.20, bulk. Quality was all 
that could be desired. The mills through- 
out this section should certainly have a 
picnic this crop year. 

City mills ran pretty strong and made 
good sales in both domestic and export 
trade. They reduced their new soft win- 
ter flours 20@35c bbl; otherwise, their 
quotations are unchanged. 


359 


Receipts of flour for the week, 16,984 
bbls; destined for export, 6,839. 


NOTES 


E. H. Koester, president E. H. Koester 
bakery, is at Atlantic City. 

Exports from here for the current week 
included 12,231 bbls flour and 311,916 
bus grain. 

Of the wheat received here for the week 
ending July 21, 113,055 bus went to the 
export elevators. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to July 21, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 682,135. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to July 21 were 347,073 bus; 
same period last year, 335,128. 

Arrivals of new southern wheat for the 
week ending July 21 were 200,250 bus, 
compared with 143,991 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market, notwith- 
standing its superior quality, at 71,¢ un- 
der No. 2 red winter, as against 5%4c 
under last year. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Boston Iron & Metal Co. 
and Globe Brewing & Mfg. Co., of this 
city, who has made a big success in buy- 
ing and selling property of various kinds 
and descriptions, such as flour and corn 
mills, ships to scrap, farms, breweries, 
warehouses or most anything good and 
cheap, is now said to be negotiating for 
the purchase of the Maryland, Delaware 
& Virginia Railway, situated on the east- 
ern shore of this state, which is held at 
$350,000, and for which he has offered 
$225,000 and is still negotiating. 

The pirates in grain, after damaging 
the farmer all they could, now have the 
audacity to offer him suggestions as to 
how he can get the price of his grain up 
again, but the farmer is beginning to real- 
ize that his best way of getting even 
with them is to feed or burn his surplus 
grain and hold the balance until he con- 
trols the situation and obtains his own 
price. It is claimed that wheat makes 
much better feed than corn, and that at 
present rates is much cheaper, which, if 
true, should give the farmer his golden 
opportunity for handing out some sweet 
revenge. 

As yet the Housewives’ League of Bal- 
timore has accomplished apparently noth- 
ing in its fight for cheaper and better 
bread, regardless of the absurdly low 
prices at which wheat and flour are sell- 
ing. The chairman and counsel of the 
bread committee of the league have fre- 
quent conferences with the governor of 
Maryland, the mayor of Baltimore and 
other state and city officials, yet all they 
seem to accomplish is to charge and re- 
charge that “a combination exists among 
the large bakeries to maintain high prices, 
and that the evidence reveals that there 
is gross profiteering among the bakers.” 
It is said the result of these conferences 
will not be made public for the present. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





FLOUR MILLING IN MOROCCO 


The United States Department of 
Commerce states that the flour milling 
industry has developed considerably in 
Morocco during recent years, notably in 
the zone of the French protectorate, 
which includes all the wheat growing 
areas of the greater part of Morocco. 
In 1921 there were in French Morocco 
33 European flour mills, in addition to 
the native ones. There are numerous 
native mills throughout the country, gen- 
erally of very primitive equipment and 
limited production; their number is un 
known, but there are said to be over 300 
in the town of Fez alone, where there 
is an elaborate and ancient system of 
water power. The flour produced by 
the native Moroccan mills from the na- 
tive wheat is of the semolina type. Flour 
similar to the native Moroccan hard 
wheat product is imported chiefly from 
Marseilles, France; the flour imported 
from the United States is principally 
soft wheat. 





During the first four months of 1923, 
Argentina imported 265,799 bags of rice, 
of which 106,203 came from the United 
States, 69,611 from Spain, 9,359 from 
Germany, 59,709 from Italy, and 17,937 
from Brazil. 
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There was freer buying of new crop 
hard winter wheat flour in Chicago dur- 
ing the week ending July 21, and the 
trade as a whole is beginning to show 
considerable more interest in new crop 
offerings. Buyers were rather slow this 
year in taking hold of new flour, one 
reason being that samples were not re- 
ceived by local dealers, and the trade 
wanted to know what the quality was 
before contracting. 

Samples have now been in the hands 
of southwestern ‘mill representatives for 
a little over a week, and as the quality 
in nearly all cases has been very good, 
brokers and agents report increased ac- 
tivity. Although sales of substantial 
amounts have as yet been few in num- 
ber, it is reported that a few of the 
large wholesale bakeries have taken on 
round lots for scattered shipment up to 
Jan. 1. Sales of 1,000 to 3,000 bbls are 
reported by a number of brokers, and 
several jobbers and blenders have taken 
advantage of the attractive prices to 
bring their average down. 

Spring wheat flour is not very active 
at present. Northwestern mill repre- 
sentatives say that there is too wide a 
range between the price of springs and 
hard winters. Jobbers report steady buy- 
ing of small lots by retail bakers, who 
prefer spring wheat flour, but aside 
from this, buyers seem to be holding off. 
The strength in wheat on a few days 
the current week did not apparently 
stimulate demand, and many in_ the 
trade believe that by waiting they will 
be able to buy at still lower levels. Very 
few northwestern mills are offering new 
crop flour. Buyers expect to get it at a 
discount under old, but mills willing to 
figure on future shipment are either 
holding prices at old crop levels or ask- 
ing a shade more. 

The demand for soft winter flour is 
rather quiet. Buyers are beginning to 
show a little interest in new crop prices, 
but so far it has mainly been a question 
of inquiry and quotations. Scattered 
sales of small lots are reported, but 
cracker and cake bakers have enough 
flour on hand to carry them along for a 
while, and are holding off. 

Rye flour business has slowed up, as 
most users bought rather heavily during 
the first half of July. Sales during the 
week ending July 21 were scattered and 
of small volume. Local mills are op- 
erating steadily, and the output totaled 
3,200 bbls. White is quoted at $3.25@ 
3.60 bbl, medium at $3@3.30, and dark at 
$2.90@3. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.75 @6.25, 
standard patent $5.50@6, first clear $4.50 
@5.25, second clear $3.30@3.75; new 
crop hard winter short patent $4.75@ 
5.40, 95 per cent patent $4.25@4.80, 
straight $4@4.40, first clear $3.75@4.10; 
new crop soft winter short patent $4.90 
@5.30, standard patent $4.60@5, straight 
$4.40@4.70, first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


There is a fairly active demand for 
transit and spot offerings of bran and 
standard midi lings, but aside from this 
little interest is being displayed. Mix- 
ers are taking on some transit feed, but 
country dealers are holding off, as they 
feel that present prices are too high. 
Interest in deferred delivery is lacking. 
Milis do not seem willing to quote for- 
ward delivery at a discount, and as the 
trade looks for a break or downward 
trend in prices, sales are limited. Heavy 
feeds are steady in price, but the demand 





for flour middlings and red dog is rather 
slow. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22.75@23.65 
ton, hard winter bran $22.75@23, soft 
winter bran $23@24, standard middlings 
$26@27.65, flour middlings $29@32.65, 
red dog $32@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

SOly 16682 .rccecss 40,000 23,000 58 
Previous week ..... 40,000 17,000 42 
TOOP ABO oiccecces 40,000 32,500 81 
Two years ago ..... 40,000 26,000 65 


CASH WHEAT 


Arrivals were much heavier, receipts 
totaling 890 cars, compared with 145 in 
the previous week, and 2,079 a year ago. 
These increased offerings resulted in a 
slight lowering of premiums of red and 
hard winters, 

Elevator interests were the principal 
buyers, with one of the leading concerns 
taking a good share. Mills took on only 
their requirements. They were disposed 
to reduce their bids, as heavier arrivals 
are expected. The quality of the new 
wheat coming in is very good, and most 
of the arrivals are from Illinois. Re- 
ceipts of southwestern new wheat are 
comparatively light. Springs are about 
unchanged, with receipts nominal and de- 
mand spotted. Not much activity is 
looked for until new wheat begins to ar- 
rive. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 14,@1%4c¢ 
over July, No. 2 red 1144@1'%c over; Na. 
1 hard 14%,@1%¢c over, No. 2 hard 14@ 
1%c over; No. 1 yellow hard 14@1%c 
over, No. 2 yellow hard 14,@1%c over; 
No. 1 dark ‘northern 5@8c over, No. 2 
dark 2@6c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c 
over, No. 2 northern 1@3c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Very little activity is noticeable. Sales 
are scattered, small in volume and for 
near-by shipment. The trade is not show- 
ing much interest in forward delivery. 
They seem to hold the opinion that prices 
are going much lower, and as crushers 
are asking $2@3 ton over spot for Au- 
gust-September delivery, sales are lim- 
ited. Some mills are still running at good 
capacity, while others have either shut 
down or are operating at reduced ca- 
pacity. Oil meal is quoted at $40.50@41 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Mills report a somewhat improved de- 
mand for corn goods. There is steady 
buying of small lots by the trade, most 
buyers wanting quick shipment. Stocks 
are reported low. Some business has 
been placed by a few mills for August- 
September and later delivery, but this 
demand is not active, and sales are scat- 
tered. <A little export business is re- 
ported to the United Kingdom, but sales 
are small and few. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.10@2.20 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2.05, white and yellow cream meal 
$2.05, pearl and granulated hominy $2.05 
@2.10, oatmeal $2.85, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.45@2.55 
per 90-lb sack. 


WHEAT COUNCIL MEETING 

A luncheon was held at the City Club, 
Chicago, on July 20, to which representa- 
tives of. milling, baking and dairy inter- 
ests were invited. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
presided. Grosvenor Dawe, executive 
vice president of the council, gave a 
short review of its plans, and was 
pleased to receive a number of construc- 
tive suggestions from the allied interests. 
Among those present were A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary . Millers’ National Fed- 








eration; John W. Burns, field manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation and 
president Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry; G. Dawe, Wheat Council of 
the United States; B. B. Grenell, of 
Chapman & Smith Co. and president 
Council of Baking and Affiliated Organi- 


zations; M. O. Maughan, secretary Na- 
tional Dairy Council; F. W. Banska, 
Beatrice Creamery; Dr.:H. E. Barnard, 


I. K. Russell, Dr. L. M. Rumsey, R. H. 
Shaw, American Institute of Baking; A. 
J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly; A. J. 
Mitchell, American Miller; C. M. Yager, 
Modern Miller; W. W. Caldwell, Com- 
munity Miller; S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller. 
NOTES 

C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., was in Chicago on July 20, 
calling on the trade. 

Henry M. Allen, of the Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, stopped off in Chicago en route 
home from Minneapolis. 

W. H. Smith, office manager of the 
Chicago office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is on a vacation trip. 


C. C. Trager, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., returned 
on July 19 from a three weeks‘ vacation 
in Wisconsin. 

Herbert R. Strauss, of the Bertley 
Co., millfeed, Chicago, returned on July 
21 from a business trip to Kansas City 
and St. Louis. 

Herman F. Wright, manager flour mill 
department American Hominy Co., Chi- 
cago, returned on July 20 from a south- 
ern business trip. 

Clarence O. Case, of the New England 
Flour Co., Boston, spent several days in 
Chicago visiting with the trade, leaving 
for Boston on July 18. 

R. E. Williams, flour broker, Harris- 
burg, Pa., was a Chicago visitor on July 
18, en route home from a trip to Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, and president United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association, 
was in Chicago on July 20. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
was in Chicago on July 18, leaving later 
on an eastern business trip. 

H. S. Masters, territory manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, has been in Chicago con- 
ferring with John W. Burns, field man- 
ager. 

Robert S. Hollingshead, Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., visited 
the Chicago office of the Federation on 
July 18. 

M. Thill, chief chemist Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
a Chicago visitor this week, leaving for 
the mill on July 18. He had been on a 
trip to Michigan. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, returned on 
July 19 from Lansing, Mich., “where he 
attended the meeting of the Michigan 
Millers’ Association. 

Harlow S. Lewis, Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict sales agent for the Hubbard Mil!!- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., called at this 
office on July 17, on his return from 
a visit to headquarters. 

E, J. Hoagland, in charge of sales for 
the Stafford, Kansas, flour mills of the 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago several days, leaving on 
July 17 on a trip to the central states. 

The J. J. Badenoch Co., grain com- 
mission and mixed feed manufacturers, 
Chicago, is distributing to the trade with 
its compliments copies of the Price Cur- 
rent Grain Reporter year book for 1923. 

A. P. Brewer, representative for the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. in southern 
Illinois and southern Indiana, called at 
this office on July 21. He is now on a 
vacation trip to the Southwest and the 
Northwest. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending July 21 were 21,000 bbls 
flour, of which 14,000 went to Buffalo, 
3,000 to Erie, and 4,000 to Ogdensburg; 
264,000 bus wheat, of which 105,000 went 
to Buffalo, 65,000 to Ogdensburg, and 
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94,000 to Montreal; 
Montreal. 

C. C. Anthon, manager Chicago office, 
and G. C. DeGroat, manager of Illinois 
and Indiana territory, for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., returned on Ju'y 
15 from a three-day visit at the main 
offices of the company at Kansas City. 

Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc; 
C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill; George P. Urban, George P., 
Urban Milling Co. Buffalo, N. Y; A. 
Fassler, Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, and J. H. MacMillan, Caryill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, were in Chi- 
cago on July 18 attending a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co. 


61,000 bus rye to 


WISCONSIN 





MILwau inquiry 
for quotations, many bids received from 
customers and casual trade during the 
week ended July 21, and a fair amount 
of business passed, but in many instances 
bids named such ridiculously low prices 
that acceptances were few. 

Flour prices responded to the guin 
of 5c bu in spring wheat by advancing 
25@30c bbl from the low point, which 
was about 15c under last reported le: el. 
Some mills reduced old 10@15c bbl, hoid- 
ing new unchanged. Prices on July 21 
were down 10c bbl inside and 10c up out- 
side. At the close, fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoled 
at $6.40@6.95, and straight at $5.8,@ 
6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

There was a pretty fair demand /or 
Kansas flour, and millers making both 
spring and hard winter said interest as 
more active in regard to Kansas. On ‘he 
bottom of the week’s decline in wheat 
prices, Kansas was reduced 10c, but |at- 
er there was an advance of, 20@25c |)bl. 
Quotations on Kansas flour are about 
the same on old and new. Fancy brands 
of Kansas patent were quoted at $6.1) 
6.20, and straight at $5.65@5.75, in 95-lb 
cottons. 

The scarcity of first clear, spring and 
Kansas is more pronounced, and prices 
have been advanced 25@30c bbl. There 
is very little call for lower grades of 
clear flour, and prices are nominal. Local 
mills are well sold up for some time 
ahead, and can offer little or accept more 
than a small part of bids for fancy. 
One mill is holding spring first clear 
at only 20c bbl less than straight, and 
claims it is getting the price without 
difficulty. At the close, on July 21, first 
clear was quoted at $5.45@5.65, and sec- 
ond nominally at $4.15@4.90, in 98-lb 
cotton. 

Shipping directions dropped off when 
market conditions showed extreme werk- 
ness, but revived later and insured a con- 
tinuance of the present moderate rate 
of mill operations until past Aug. 1. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mil!cr, 
with comparisons: 





Capacity we og Per ct. 
SUF UG482 ie cccecs 16,000 500 34 
Previous week .... eee 32 
Last year ...s- - 4,000 25 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,802 29 
Three years ago.... 24,000 1,000 4 
Four years ago..... 18,000 10,500 59 
Five years ago..... 13,206, sesec : 


The flour movement at Milwaukee {ell 
below that of the corresponding week 
in 1922, but was slightly larger than in 
the previous week. Shipments were 1),- 
850 bbls, against 10,270 in the previcus 
week and 18,266 in 1922; receipts wre 
44,980 bbls, against 42,630 and 60,/'0, 
respectively. 

RYE FLOUR 

A fair quantity of pure white and pire 
dark is being taken by the wholes:le 
bakery trade Neve and sevkine, but the 
market lacks a healthy call for any of 
the grades from bulk buyers. They mani- 
fest considerable interest, but the prices 
they name are absolutely unacceptable. 
Prices are firmer after a slight decliiic, 
and at the close, July 21, pure whi’, 
choice Wisconsin patent, was quoted « 
$4.30@4.40, straight at $4@4.10, os 
dark at $3.75@3.85, and ordinary dark 
at $3.55@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


The situation of the corn cereal mar- 
ket is worse, if anything, and the reason 
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is ascribed to the exorbitant price to 
which cash corn has risen in relation to 
all other grains. No. 2 yellow sold in 
the Milwaukee market on July 21 at 
901,c bu, while No. 2 hard and soft win- 
ters were Selling at $1.01@1.02, and best 
rye commanded only 674,4c, which hap- 
pened to be about the price of the May 
option. The spread between July and 
December corn was 195gc, which is some- 
thing unheard of. Despite the relative 
low position of distant futures, corn ce- 
real buyers are not interested in deferred 
shipment stuff, and spot is a drug on 
the market at the prices millers are com- 
pelled to ask. Export business is dead. 
Prices are nominal. Corn flour was 
quoted at $2.05@2.10, corn meal at $2@ 
2.05, and corn grits at $2.05@2.10, in 100- 
Ib sacks. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand for fall and winter 
delivery is fair, but mills are not anxious 
to fill up their books now, preferring to 
wait to see what flour is going to do. 
Bran seems to be a little stronger than 
middlings, although a heavier advance is 
probably due to the struggle to bring 
the relation between the two on a more 
normal basis. Bran is up 50@75c, and 
middlings 50c. Flour middlings and red 
dog also advanced 50c. Otherwise the 
market is unchanged, but nominally firm. 

Mills quote standard bran at $22.50@ 
28 ton, winter bran $22.75@23.25, stand- 
ard :iddlings $27@27.50, flour middlings 


$30.50@31.50, red dog $32.50@33.50, rye 
fee’ $26.50@27, hominy feed $33@33.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. Shipments of millfeed from Mil- 
waukce in the week ended July 21 were 
6,06% tons, against 6,373 in the previous 
week and 3,304 in 1922; receipts were 
870 tons, against 900 and 3,750, respec- 
tively. 
NOTES 


William E. Schroeder, manager of the 
Milwaukee branch of J. E. Bennett & 
Co. is absent recuperating from a par- 
tial breakdown due to overwork. 

The Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, 
which for several months has proceeded 
with a general trade extension plan, has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000, 
the second increase in two years. For 
the present no addition to capacity is 
contemplated, but this is in prospect in 
in 1924, as new business is necessitating 
full capacity operations at present. 

The Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, 
has won a fight of three years to get 
equitable assessments on its property. 
The Manitowoc common council has now 
agreed to refund $15,000 as a compro- 
mise adjustment, and accept $500,000 as 
the valuation instead of over $750,000, on 
condition that the company cease all 
court litigation. Originally the company 
demanded an assessment of not more 
than $350,000 and refunds amounting to 
$43,000. 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., has been made chairman of 
the Merchants’ Week committee of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
which is arranging a concerted effort 
among Milwaukee jobbers and wholesal- 
ers for the period of Aug. 7-9 to enter- 
tain retail customers from Wisconsin, 
Upper Michigan and Minnesota, by way 
of fall buying excursions to the Milwau- 
kee market. A similar event was held 
To and over 300 merchants regis- 
ered. 


Alderman Shutkin, Socialist, intro- 
duced a resolution in the Milwaukee 
common council on July 20 demanding 
an investigation into bread prices. No 
action can be taken until September. He 
charges that flour has dropped from 
about $12 bbl to $6, while in the mean- 
time bread prices have remained station- 
ary. It is found that the council has no 
authority to regulate prices, and all it is 
able to do is to conduct hearings and 
give publicity to whatever facts are pre- 
sented. It cannot compel bakers or 
others to appear as witnesses. 


L. E. Meyer. 





AGRARIAN MEASURES IN ITALY 
The Italian government is formulating 
agrarian measures, including farm cred- 
its, phosphate imports, and a protective 
tariff on grain, calculated to increase 
the country’s cereal production by 10 
per cent. 
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As a consequence of the semiannual 
dividend and interest financing, the loan 
account of both the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and that of the New York Reserve 
Bank recently touched a new high level 
for the year, and there has been a broader 
demand from various groups of borrow- 
ers. Although these are seasonal varia- 
tions, the indications are that the coun- 
try is in for increased activity in the 
money market, with a broader borrowing 
demand from various sources. The coun- 
try is doing a large volume of business 
which in many lines shows increases over 
last year, and a total volume somewhat 
in excess of that ordinarily seen at this 
season. 

Most business men are proceeding care- 
fully, however, and there is no apparent 
inclination to overdo things or to take 
on excessive speculative risks. On the 
contrary, the whole trade situation is qui- 
eting down to a sustained buying demand 
in many lines, with general gains over 
last year, although with no sensational 
increases in any quarter. 


BUSINESS CAUTION 

While there are no inflationary tend- 
encies, the general situation shows large 
gains over last year and over the average 
conditions prevailing at this season. It 
is easy to see that the sharp protest regis- 
tered by buyers against rising prices was 
an important factor making for increased 
conservatism in March and April. It is 
evident also that many business men were 
deeply impressed with the vicissitudes of 
1921 and were disinclined to increase 
their hazards in any quarter. It is real- 
ized also that this is no time for infla- 
tion, and that the situation is not one 
which should be subjected to the kind of 
disturbance which comes from sharp price 
advances. 

GENERAL TRADE 

There have been various increases, how- 
ever, and the prevailing optimism mani- 
fested by business men who are accus- 
tomed to handle large transactions is sug- 
gestive of thoroughgoing improvement 
over last year. Besides this it means 
that, with good leadership, the outlook for 
business is highly favorable, with proba- 
bilities of a growing potential demand 
before the close of the year. 

It looks as if there would be some let- 
up in the production of automobiles, as 
the inventory season, when the great 
plants have to shut down for a few days 
to take account of stock, is at hand. 
There have been immense gains made by 
this industry within a year, and it is 
reported that the orders for closed cars 
have not been adequately provided for 
yet. In other words, the prominent mak- 
ers have not been able to keep up with 
the demand, which has been far in excess 
of anything before. witnessed for closed 
cars. 

Curiously enough, automobile makers 
so far have had little to contend with in 
the way of labor disturbances. There has 
been thus far no strike large enough to 
claim the headlines on the first pages of 
leading newspapers. This shows that the 
employing groups have managed their 
affairs with shrewdness, and that other 
makers, other than Henry Ford, have 
taken care to make friends with their 
men and to let the human element loom 
large in the relations with them. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


The country is doing a great deal of 
constructive work along strong lines. 
Many industries are finding it necessary 
to continue operations at a 90 per cent 
basis in order to keep up with the de- 
mands of their customers. It is easy to 
see that important developments in both 
business and finance are likely to be an- 
nounced before the close of 1923, as there 
is no doubt that the whole world is in a 
sense looking to the United States for 
leadership, spiritual, economical and 
financial. 

Should it be possible to adjust the rep- 
arations dispute soon, it will be easy for 
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the markets to reflect a spirited upward 
reaction. The whole world is trying to 
win the support of American banking in- 
terests, as the restoration of crippled 
foreign industries has been only partially 
completed and an immense volume of 
work remains to be put through. 

Future flotations of foreign govern- 
ment loans in the United States will be 
subject largely to Washington approval. 
In other words, there will not be any 
efforts made to bring out important for- 
eign loans even at extremely attractive 
terms for the bankers unless it is known 
that the State department approves them 
and will help along the operation. 

Many of the bonds previously sold in 
the United States by foreign government 
borrowers have been sold back to Lon- 
don by their American holders because 
of the alluring opportunities offered to 
clear a good profit on the deal. This re- 
selling by American holders explains to 
a large extent the decline in the foreign 
exchange market, as does also the $69,- 
000,000 payment made by Great Britain 
to the United States government on June 
15, last. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—While the output 
of flour by mills in Indianapolis shows 
little more than 3,000 bbls for the week 
of July 15-21, the general feeling in the 
trade is considerably better. Mills have 
started work on the new wheat, and the 
quality is turning out considerably bet- 
ter than anticipated. The movement of 
new wheat to the market is less than 50 
per cent of that expected by the trade, 
which leads to the belief that prices are 
due for a rise. 

That the Indianapolis situation is con- 
siderably better than that reported a few 
weeks ago is indicated by the fact that 
one large miller in the city worked on 
export orders almost exclusively during 
the week. These were obtained in June, 
when the mill was closed for repairs and 
for booking new wheat business. The 
plan tried by the mill proved successful. 
Business in new wheat flour generally is 
moving along at a rapid pace, which in- 
dicates that active business may be looked 
for in the fall. Orders on hand at mills 
are sufficient to insure a good run for 
July and August. 

Foreign and distant domestic buyers 
are evincing more inclination to buy, but 
there is hesitation on the part of some 
near at hand. 

One large miller is quoting $5@6 for 
soft winter wheat, $5.25@6.25 for hard 
winter or Kansas flour, and $5.65@6.65 
for spring wheat flour; another is quot- 
ing $5@5.50 for patents and $4.60@5 for 
95 per cent patents. 

The outlook for feeds is much more 
favorable than during recent months. 
Mixed feeds are quoted at $28.50@30.50 
ton, bran at $28.50@30, and middlings at 
$31.50@34.50 by one large mill, and mixed 
feeds at $32, and shorts at $36, bulk, by 
another. 

Where threshing has been completed in 
Indiana, yields appear to be about the 
average of those in recent years. In many 
parts of the state farmers are storing 
their new wheat in anticipation of better 
prices, and in other sections they have 
said they would feed their wheat to live 
stock in place of corn. The movement 
of grain is in full swing from the south- 
western part of the state, but threshing 
is still in progress in the central and 
northern parts. 

Most of the wheat received at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade has graded 
No. 2 and much of it No. 1, with very 
little No. 3. The movement, however, is 
only one half that expected by grain men. 
The largest crop of oats in 15 years, 


with a yield of 35@40 bus an acre, is the © 


prospect for St. Joseph County. Rush 
and Bartholomew counties report the 
largest wheat yields in tneir history. The 
first new wheat of Huntington County, 
in the northern part of the state, was 


361 


sold to the Huntington Mill Co. 16 days 
later than the date on which the first 
wheat was received last year. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 41%4c 
to New York, July 21: wheat, No. 2 red, 
90@91¥,c; corn, No. 2 white 831, @8414,c, 
No. 3 white 83@84c, No. 2 yellow 83%, 
@841,c, No. 3 yellow 83@84c, No. 2 
mixed 821, @831,c, No. 3 mixed 82@83c; 
oats, No. 2 white 391,,@40\4¢, No. 3 white 
39@391,c. 

Inspections of grain, July 21: wheat, 
No. 1 red 15 cars; No. 2 red 32, No. 3 
red 5, No. 4 red 1, No. 1 hard 2, No. 2 
hard 1, No. 1 mixed 1, No. 2 mixed 2, 
sample 1; corn, No. 2 white 19 cars, No. 3 
white 1, No. 5 white 1, No. 1 yellow 2, 
No. 2 yellow 30, No. 3 yellow 3, sample 
yellow 1, No. 2 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 
2 cars, No. 3 white 2, sample white 1; 
rye, No. 2, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended July 21: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO GOONS 660506406504 50-45 3,951 17 
Previous week ............ 6,226 27 
WOOF OHO ..v20. (en ewreeses 11,300 50 
TP PORTS GOO 06.0000 s0206 7,608 34 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
BR bee ceseenekarene ves 252,000 1,000 
SPST rT eee 398,000 71,000 
. .. MERELEPEETTOTE CC OLeeTe 80,000 24,000 
Dn 64.4 005660640 04086 4503 Bee 8 = the eee 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
July 21, 1923.. 36,700 236,000 38,400 7,000 
July 22, 1922.. 115,000 149,000 69,000 4,000 
July 28, 1921..3,237,000 214,370 260,090 1,500 


NOTES 


The N. Stein Bakery Co., New Albany, 
will dissolve. 

J. C. Consodine, flour broker, was out 
of the city on business recently. 

The cash price of corn is within 5c of 
the price of wheat in Indianapolis. 

The Hoosier Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
has filed its final certificate of dissolution. 

J. C. Owen is now owner of the bakery 
at 792 East New York Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Fleischmann Co. is occupying its 
new building at Market and Noble streets, 
Indianapolis. 

The Blanton Milling Co., of which A. 
J. Blanton is president and general man- 
ager and F, W. Blanton is secretary- 
treasurer, has purchased the Home Mill 
& Elevator Co., Clayton, Ind. The mill 
has a capacity of 100 bbls of flour a 
day and operates a 35,000-bu elevator. 

Curis O. ALBion. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending July 14 
and July 7, and for Jan. 1-July 14, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

July July Jan. 1- 





























Flour, bbls— 8-14 1-7 July 14 
United Kingdom .. 30 6 743 
Other Europe ..... 36 29 2,361 
Other countries.... 85 104 3,900 

WOGR 0c cdecscee 151 139 7,004 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 647 753 12,713 
SEEN seGicnceseses ess 44 11,972 
Other Europe ..... 1,677 1,473 22,799 
Other countries.... 92 446 8,577 

BOCAS coccccvess 2,416 2,716 56,061 

Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 88 155 9,593 

» Other Europe ..... 14 eae 16,950 
CL 5060 0 0060-0 15 14 4,953 
Other countries.... 87 38 2,124 

WOON cs cwocsece 204 207 33,620 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 187 95 4,289 
Other countries.... 151 87 2,968 
BWetels oevseccece 338 182 7,257 

Oats, bus— 

BEUTORS vccccccores 54 35 2,914 
Other countries.... 9 6 593 
BWOCMIS occiccvece 63 41 3,507 

Rye, bus— 
| eee 167 332 8,215 
Other countries.... 425 1,149 13,323 

Totals ..cceseccs 592 1,481 21,538 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Filour,.bbis ........ 4 6 1,465 
Wheat, bus ....... 697 414 53,076 
Barley, bus ....... — 65 2,087 
Sy GE bb ao reces 30 eos 3,016 
Bees COE oi dc ie cidos 137 84 2,794 
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An improved scattered demand for 
soft wheat flours in southern markets is 
the most favorable feature of the milling 
situation in St. Louis and surrounding 
territory. No particularly heavy pur- 
chases have been reported, but the ten- 
dency on the part of more buyers to en- 
ter the market is enabling the mills to 
place more orders on their books than 
for a number of weeks. 

No improvement has been noted on 
new crop flour for export. Quotations 
are still out of line, according to re- 
ports, and exporters find it extremely 
difficult to effect any bookings of volume, 
as price rather than quality continues to 
rule this trade. Some flour continues to 
move to Cuba and South America, but 
the volume is not large enough to ab- 
sorb the offerings available for export. 

Some of the larger eastern bakers have 
been in the market for fair quantities of 
flour, but the trade in this territory, 
while buying more actively than a month 
or six weeks ago, is not inclined to book 
ahead, and is buying well in line with 
actual requirements. While this does not 
permit of large bookings, it will serve 
to spread this business out over the 
entire crop year. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $5.50@5.85, 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.25@5.60, first 
clear $4.40@5; hard winter short patent 
$4.90@5.25, straight $4.25@4.50, first 
clear $3.90@4.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5@5.30, straight $4.30@4.60, first 
clear $4@4.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Say WS-B2 ..ccscccese .»++ 35,600 76 
Previous week ..........+- 29,800 59 
|. 2  SAerreerrracrir se 8 
Two years ago ............ 26,600 53 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Ee ree eee ere 28,600 36 
Previous week ............ 39,2300 36 
Pree e rere 39,500 61 
TWO FORTS QHO .ncccscsocss 36,200 47 


MILLFEED 


A better feeling prevails, and prices 
are steadier, with a marked tendency to- 
ward strength. Demand is more active, 
keeping fairly well up with offerings. 
Had a marked break been going to oc- 
cur in the market there is a feeling that 
it would have happened at this time. 
Since none has occurred, it is probable 
that the market will maintain its present 
level, or even show further strength, as 
the year goes on. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $21@21.50 ton; soft winter 
bran, $21.50@22; gray shorts, $29.50@30. 


WHEAT 


Shippers, elevator buyers and local 
mills bought freely of soft winter wheat. 
The cash demand was good throughout 
the week ending July 21, and more could 
probably have been placed. Garlicky 
wheat is being taken at a discount rang- 
ing 1,@2c for light and 5c for heavy. 
Hard wheat is in light supply. Prices 
are steady to firm, with a good accumu- 
lative demand for ordinary, yellow and 
mixed descriptions. Very little dark on 
the market. Some 121, per cent and 13 
eed cent protein was offered to arrive, 

asis 544c and 71,c over Kansas City 
September price, freight to be added, 
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but mills are not interested at premiums 
asked. Several round lots of hard wheat 
were sold for export, deferred shipment. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Shorts in July corn ran the price up 
to a new high for the crop. There was 
little change in the general situation, 
however, and when wheat started to re- 
act many of the local longs took the sell- 
ing side. Country offerings to arrive 
were not large, with the basis on spot 
little changed. July oats showed in- 
creased tightness, and at one time went 
to nearly 6c premium over the Septem- 
ber. Deferred deliveries were  influ- 
enced largely by the action of other 
grain. 

RYE AND CORN 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
b2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.10@2.20; 
grits and hominy, $2.20@2.30, 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white pat- 
ent $3.90@4, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.80, medium $3.60@3.70, straight $3.60@ 
3.65, pure dark $3.50@3.60, rye meal 
$3.40@3.50. 


MILL HAS MANY VISITORS 


PRODUCTS 


Seventeen salesmen of the J. T. Far- 
gason Co., Memphis, and of its branch 
houses at Covington and Ripley, Tenn., 
Greenville, Miss., and Florence, Ala., vis- 
ited the plant of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., July 20. W. B. Brown, 
assistant general manager of the Mem- 
phis house, J. T. Pointer, manager Flor- 
ence, Ala., branch, and E. H. McFad- 
den, manager Covington, Tenn., branch, 
were among the party. This party made 
39 salesmen in the employ of jobbers 
handling the flour of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co. who have visited the com- 
pany’s plant within the past six weeks. 


FLOUR MEN MEET 


The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis was held 
Thursday afternoon, July 19, in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. The principal business was the 
report of V. H. Glosemeyer, who repre- 
sented the association at the recent meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs in New York. 

His report was ee and the asso- 
ciation went on record as approving the 
action of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs in indorsing the “Eat More 
Wheat” slogan. The association instruct- 
ed Mr. Glosemeyer to appoint a member 
to the executive committee of the na- 
tional organization, and his selection was 
Edward A. Fischer, of the Fischer Flour 
Co. 

NOTES 


Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, recently was in 
Chicago on business. r 

F. M. Brown, assistant manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., is in the 
East on a business trip. 

Ralph E. Speer, of the J. B. Horton 
Grain Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
a week’s vacation in Michigan. 

The Corno Mills Co, will hold a sales 
conference at its home office, East St. 
Louis, Ill., from July 30 to Aug. 3. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager St. 
Louis branch of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., recently spent several days at the 
company’s Kansas City plant. 

The membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, in the name of S. R. 
Washer, Atchison, Kansas, has _ been 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 


The discounts of agricultural paper 
by the new Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of St. Louis now amount to $60,- 
000, and it is estimated that the demand 
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for the facilities of the new bank will 
put the discounts into the millions by 
the end of the year. 


James M. Quigley has been engaged by 
the Corno Mills Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
to represent that concern in Georgia, and 
will leave for his territory shortly after 
Aug. 1. 

Charles Wilson, who for years was the 
chief grain inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, is now associated 
with the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., this 
city, as grain buyer. 

The Mead-Patterson Grain & Feed Co. 
has been incorporated at Springfield, 
Mo., with $100,000 capital stock, to do 
a general warehouse, mill, elevator and 
grain business. ‘The incorporators are 
J. D. Mead, W. M. Patterson, E. A. 
Shaver, W. H. Austin and J. W. Milsap. 


Increased business activity in general 
in the St. Louis territory is reflected in 
the fact that the interchange of loaded 
freight cars by the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association for the first half 
of this year has been 1,224,055 cars, a 
gain of 278,885, or almost 30 per cent, 
over the interchange movement of the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The title of the St. Louis grain firm 
of W. J. Edwards & Co. has been 
changed to the W. J. Edwards Grain Co. 
In the reorganization Ralph H. Baum- 
gartner, who has been with the company 
for a number of years, became vice 
president, while W. J. Edwards, who 
is president of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
assumed the offices of president and 
treasurer. 

An important step in the resumption 
of business relations between the United 
States and Mexico is the return of the 
policy on the part of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad of selling through tickets 
from St. Louis to points in Mexico, good 
for travel on and after Aug. 15. The 
sale of through passenger transporta- 
tion to Mexico was discontinued by the 
railroads of the United States after the 
original rebellion against the Diaz gov- 
ernment about 12 years ago. 


Word has been received in St. Louis 
that the Munson Steamship Line, opera- 
tors of the United States Shipping 
Board, will not have to defend a suit 
for $97,147 damages filed by the Chase 
Bag Co., St. Louis. The bag company 
sued both. the Munsor Line and the 
Shipping Board, alleging that it had 
been damaged to the extent of the 
amount named by the asserted failure to 
ship a cargo of wheat bags from Mobile 
to Buenos Aires on contract time. 


Railroads have been ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make, by Oct. 10, a series of reductions 
on corn, oats, sorghum and other coarse 
grains moving from Texas producing 
points to Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina and Florida. The Com- 
mission ruled that between the Texas 
producing points and Vicksburg rates 
should be 28c per 100 lbs, the schedules 
containing proportionate rates to dis- 
tances over the Vicksburg levels on ship- 
ments to points further east. 


The following are applicants for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis: Hugh J. Zastrou, of the Schrein- 
er Grain Co., on transfer of certificate of 
E. H. Hasinwinkle; Fred C. Orthwein, 
Jr., of the W. D. Orthwein Grain Co., 
from William D. Orthwein; William F. 
Chamberlain, of the F. B. Chamberlain 
Co., from Henry J. Boltz; Warren M. 
Huff, of the Kellogg-Huff Grain Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., from William Koechig; 
John E. Hommel, of the Picker & 
Beardsley Commission Co., from H. A. 
Johns. 





AUSTRALIA 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, June 16.—With 
the es completion of earlier or- 
ders for flour for over-sea countries, 
millers in Victoria are becoming anxious. 
There is still a moderate inquiry from 
abroad, but the prices named by buyers 
are too low to enable the millers to han- 
dle the business at a reasonable profit. 
There is a growing feeling that recent 
operations were undertaken, in numer- 
ous instances, on a basis of prices un- 
necessarily low, hence the attitude of 
buyers now. Price cutting is deprecated, 
even though the turning down of possi- 
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ble business may involve the slight cur- 
tailment of gristing. 

The position of local millers is not 
rendered any more pleasing by reason of 
the receipt from London of cable mes- 
sages intimating that flour millers there 
are buying Australian flour in prefer- 
ence to Australian wheat, because of the 
fact that the rates are more attractive, 

Commenting on the problem, the Mel- 
bourne Herald observes: Very few or- 
ders are being received from over-sea 
countries. Flour stocks in some of the 
mills are accumulating, and unless a 
change for the better comes about 
speedily as regards over-sea trade, a 
curtailment of the output will be inevit- 
able. The price of the Victorian Mill- 
ers’ Association is £11 10s per ton, cle- 
livered in city and suburbs. 

The wheat market is so uncertain that 
bakers are not disposed to carry more 
than minimum stocks. In the couniry 
the demand for bran and pollard, esie- 
cially bran, continues brisk. There ‘ire 
practically no stocks in the mills. No 
doubt the shortage of natural feed, ‘ue 
to the lateness of the rains, and the sub- 
sequent low temperatures, has been 
largely responsible for the heavy dem: nd 
for these feedstuffs. 


VICTORIAN EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS 


Exports of wheat from Victoria dir- 
ing May were small, having totaled 4°%),- 
326 ctls, equal to 783,877 bus. The out- 
standing feature of the month was ‘he 
shipments to Japan, an aggregate of 
300,888 ctls having been dispatched to 
that country. South Africa absorled 
114,662 ctls. From Jan. 1 to May 31, 
shipments have been 4,006,783 ctls, or 
6,677,972 bus, compared with 13,589,578 
bus for the corresponding period of |:st 
year. 

Over-sea trade in flour from Victoria 
during May was satisfactory, the outjut 
having been equal to 384,497 ctls, or !1,- 
000 more than in April. South Africa 
was the destination of 63,505 ctls, and 
Egypt of 43,749. For the first five 
months of the year the total quantity of 
flour sent abroad from the state was 
1,886,376 ctls, or the equivalent of 4,527,- 
303 bus of wheat, against 1,295,473 ctls 
for the like term of 1922, 660,122 for 
1921 and 1,434,715 for 1920. Detailed 
quantities of wheat and flour were as 
follows, in centals: 





January-May— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ...... 1,086,268 481,911 
| ER rE ee 341,674 371,696 
NE ns tae. dak ib As oe ae | 2 8 >) ree 
ee ee 235,284 285,515 
CE toh snes sds becies J) er 
GG HOR. sstckusceoscs ~seeeds 236,176 
BE heweveeeescésenke’: eeeens 222,618 
WE SNK RC C44 Kee davees 1,097,372 288,160 

WEEE 6:G5-02sis0ete ow 4,006,783 1,886,376 


FIVE MILLIONS SURPLUS 


During the 11 months ended May 31 
the revenue from customs amounted to 
£30,470,607, or £5,190,150 more than for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
financial year. Last month £2,832,951 
were collected, against £2,461,577 in 
May, 1922. It is expected that the finan- 
cial year will end with a surplus of about 
£5,500,000 above the treasurer’s estimate. 


Cuaries J. MatrHews 





MORE FREIGHT CARS IN SERVICE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is announced 
by the car service division of the Amevi- 
can Railway Association that a total of 
8,646 cars were placed in service from 
June 15 to July 1, by the railroads of 
the country. This brought the total >f 
freight cars placed in service from Jn. 
1 this year to July 1 up to 79,240. 

The railroads also placed in service 
during the last half of June 158 new ‘0- 
comotives, making in all 1,998 that have 
been placed in service during the fi:st 
half of the year. Of the 8,646 cars i1- 
stalled from June 15 to July 1, box cars 
numbered 3,702, coal cars 2,987, and r°- 
frigerator cars 1,025. 

On July 1 the railroads had 96,855 new 
freight cars on order, deliveries of which 
are being made daily. Of the tot’ 
number on order, box cars total 41,78', 
coal cars 38,736, refrigerator cars 11,49’, 
and stock cars 2,192. In addition, tlic 
railroads also had on order on July 1 «4 
total of 1,902 new locomotives. 

JoHN MarrInan. 





Cereals and flour are imported int» 
China free of duty, although certai 
wharfage dues are levied. 
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ST. LOUISANS OPTIMISTIC 


Improved Bread Sales—No Lower Prices 
Expected—Small Shops Thriving— 
Better Flour Demand 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—General conditions in 
the local baking industry remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the past month. 
Business is not as active as might be 
expected, in view of the fact that there 
is comparatively little unemployment 
among the working classes. Some im- 
provement has been reported in bread 
sales for the past 30 days, but that is to 
be expected at this season of the year. 

A hue and ery is being started by the 
daily press for a lower bread price, sim- 
ply because of the drop in the wheat mar- 
ket. Thus far few bakeries have an- 
nounced any change in price, nor are they 
in 2 position to unless a decrease can be 
effected in the cost of labor and the many 
other factors which enter into the cost 
of »roducing a loaf of bread. Prices 
had been reduced to a minimum com- 
meisurate with safety prior to the drop 
in wheat, and any further marked re- 
duction at this time would be very un- 
wis¢ 

Reports are current that the larger 
bakeries in the East have been buying 
new flour quite extensively, but such is 
not the case in this territory. While 
cons jerably more flour has been pur- 
chase; by local bakers during the past 
monti, this volume is not as large as ordi- 
narily is the case at this time of the year. 
Gencrally speaking, the trade is satisfied 
over this fact, for it insures a more 
even buying during the remainder of the 
year and tends to prevent any of the 
shops from suffering large losses on their 
flour purchases. 

The smaller shops located at interior 
points in St. Louis territory have been 
enjoying a very satisfactory business, 
and indications are that this will continue 
throughout the rest of the summer. 

The financial condition of the trade at 
large in this section is quite satisfactory. 
No failures of any moment have occurred 
during the past few months, and the con- 
servative policy which is being carried out 
will no doubt serve to place the majority 
of the concerns in such a position as to 
weather any period of depression that 
the future may hold. The general opin- 
ion among the leaders of the industry is 
that, as the year goes on, an improve- 
ment, rather than a reaction, will be 





‘noticed. 


NOTES 

Fred Hoerr has purchased Tidd’s bak- 
ery, 2401 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 

C. Hoffmann has purchased the F. 
Doeppke bakery, 4417 Fair Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

S. Seemayer has sold his bakeshop at 
3875 Greer Avenue, St. Louis, to F. Wet- 
teroth. 

Fred Weust recently purchased the E. 
Eisenman bakery, 3301 Texas Avenue, 
St. Louis} 

J. Merkel, 2757 Park Avenue, St. Louis, 
has sold his baking business to Frank 
Buchmeier. 

Smith’s bakery, 1248 Hodiamont Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has been purchased by 
Fred Hardt. 

William F. Trautner has purchased 
John Reisel’s bakeshop at 3803 Lee Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

E. Loyet, Utah and Lemp avenues, St. 
Louis, has closed his bakery and discon- 
tinued business. 

L. Trost has purchased the C. Hollen- 
berg bakery, 918 South Vandeventer 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. A, Winkelman, of the Winkelman 
Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in St. 
Louis recently on business. 

Arthur Feickert, of the Feickert bak- 
ery, Belleville, Ill., left July 11 for Los 
Angeles, where he will remain until 


September. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 





Plans Well Under Way for Big Meeting at French Lick Springs in Septem- 
ber—Many Innovations on Programme—Upward of Four 
Hundred Reservations Already Made 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association, which 
is to be held at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
the week of Sept. 9, will offer to bakers 
everywhere, whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not, an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a programme planned with the 
idea of instructing them in the essential 
features of their industry. The tenta- 
tive programme as outlined calls for more 
play, more discussions, and less formal 
talks. The indications are that there will 
be a record breaking attendance at the 
convention, upward of 400 reservations 
already having been made. 

The programme committee has endeav- 
ored to secure speakers known for their 
accomplishments in the baking world. It 
was thought that definite hours set apart 
for definite discussions, participated in by 
many speakers, would be more instruc- 
tive and of more general interest than 
a hurried effort to cover the entire baking 
field with a few outstanding addresses. 
The discussions will not be casual, off- 
hand remarks, but the result of studied 
effort by leaders well posted on the sub- 
jects under consideration. This plan of 
presenting a convention programme is an 
innovation, but it offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for the condensation of essential 
facts into brief and pertinent discussions. 

The convention proper will be opened 
Monday morning, Sept. 10, by President 
William H. Korn, of Davenport, Iowa. 
Among the speakers on the programme 
that day are Dr. I. L. Miller, food com- 
missioner of Indiana, Dr. J. S. Davis, of 
the Food Research Institute, and H. A. 
Bellows, managing editor of The North- 
western Miller. 

At 8 p.m. the same day, the board of 
governors will hold a short session and, 
on adjournment, the executive committee 
will meet to consider necessary business 
matters and to elect new members. 

Sept. 11, R. L. Corby, director of the 
Research Laboratories of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., will head a discussion on bread 
production, dwelling particularly on new 
processes, improved shop practice and 
other details which make baking a profit- 


able industry. W. A. Durgin, chief of 
the Bureau of Simplified Practice, of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
will give an illustrated lecture on stand- 
ardization and simplification. 

At noon, Sept. 11, the secretaries of the 
various state, group-state and local as- 
sociations will meet for luncheon and for 
a conference, at which the subject of or- 
ganizing an affiliated association, with the 
membership limited to secretaries and 
executives, will be discussed. At this 
meeting F. H. Stephens, secretary of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association and 
of the New York Bakers’ Club, will pre- 
side. 

Wednesday, Sept. 12, is set aside for 
two important discussions: one on mar- 
keting, under the leadership of Elmer 
L. Cline, of the Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, and one on quality, under the 
leadership of Paul H. Helms, of the Hall 
Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y. O. W. Hall, 
head of the service laboratory of the 
American Institute of Baking, will give 
a demonstration of the value of loaf diag- 
nosis, pointing out errors in formulas 
and methods, and suggesting improve- 
ments which would make better bread 
possible. 

On the same day, the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry will hold their an- 
nual convention. 

Thursday, Sept. 13, will be devoted to 
the discussion of the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement. At this session the president 
of the Allied Trades will preside. A. L. 
Taggart, of Indianapolis, a member of 
the Wheat Council of the United States 
and chairman of the association’s commit- 
tee on publicity, will head the discussion. 
A number of millers, bakers and adver- 
tising men will participate. At this ses- 
sion the campaign to make toast the na- 
tional breakfast food will be considered, 
the discussison being led by John W. 
Burns, who is credited with having origi- 
nated the movement. 

Friday, Sept. 14, will be devoted in part 
to business and in part to a conference 
of all the wheat food interests. The busi- 
ness programme will include the adop- 





tion of resolutions, the election of gov- 
ernors for the ensuing year and such 
other business as may properly come be- 
fore the convention. The national con- 
ference committee of the baking indus- 
try, organized at the 1922 convention, will 
convene at the adjournment of the busi- 
ness session and the close of the conven- 
tion. Delegates from all industries hav- 
ing any interest in the production of 
wheat and flour and its utilization in 
baked products may participate in this 
meeting. .The purpose of the conference 
is to crystallize into definite form the 
many excellent ideas and policies pre- 
sented, and to draft some plan of action 
which might lead directly to the produc- 
tion of better bread and.the increased 
consumption of same. 

The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association will meet the 
afternoon of Sept. 14 to elect officers to 
serve during 1923-24. 

While there will be no extensive ma- 
chinery exhibit at the French Lick 
Springs meeting, such as was held at 
Chicago a year ago, still this feature will 
be important. The American Institute 
of Baking will exhibit samples of many 
forms of baking materials which have 
been sent to the service laboratories for 
analysis, among them being fraudulent 
and adulterated products, and other ma- 
terials offered to the baking trade under 
misrepresentations as to their actual 
value. A complete showing will be made 
also of all types and grades of different 
flours, patent, whole wheat, graham, rye 
and corn. Bakers will find in the exhibit 
all kinds of sugars,—cane, beet and corn. 
They will be interested in comparing the 
many malt sirups, sugars and flours; the 
different sales and shortenings; the many 
forms of condensed, evaporated and dry 
milks; the various types and forms of 
raisins and other fruits so extensively 
used. 

One ‘exhibit of special interest will be 
that of fuels and oils sent to the institute 
for analysis—coals, cokes, gasoline and 
lubricants; the paints and varnishes; 
boiler compounds; all the materials which 
are used in some form in the bakery and 
all of which must be bought with a full 
knowledge of their merit and true value. 
Such materials as flavoring extracts, 
spices, jellies, toppings and icings are 
often quite different from what they 
seem, which differences will be pointed 
out. A special feature of the exhibit will 
be the display of samples of all the ma- 
terials which have been registered by the 
institute. 

Another exhibit of particular interest 
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will be the toaster display around which 
the “Make Toast Your Breakfast Food” 
campaign will be centered. The display 
will portray the development of the cam- 
paign through its phases of better toast- 
ers, better bread for toast, better adver- 
tising, better salesmanship, and will link 
together the many interests such as pub- 
lic service corporations, electric appli- 
ance manufacturers, butter makers and 
fruit preservers which are co-operating 
with the baker in increasing bread con- 
sumption. All types of toasters will be on 
exhibit, including those which have been 
approved by the institute, as well as those 
which were rejected because of poor con- 
struction or design. During the con- 
vention, toasters will be installed in the 
dining room on which bread baked at the 
institute will be toasted. 

The School of Baking will be aie 
during the week of the convention, an 
the instruction staff will be unable to 
visit French Lick. The work of the school 
will, however, be shown as fully as pos- 
sible by pictures, graphs, shop work 
sheets, and as well by a constantly chang- 
ing exhibit of bread baked at the school 
and shipped daily to the convention. 

It is hoped that many visitors at French 
Lick will find an opportunity, either as 
they go to or return from the convention, 
to spend a day at the national headquar- 
ters, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 

French Lick is an ideal spot at which 
to hold a convention, and offers many 
outdoor attractions. It has one or two 
of the most famous golf courses in the 
country, and these, of course, will attract 
the golf enthusiasts in the industry. Rid- 
ing and driving are also popular sports 
at French Lick, and the hotel maintains 
a large stable of both saddle and driving 
horses. Complete facilities are also af- 
forded for tennis, bowling, billiards, in- 
door golf, etc. The sports committee has 
planned a number of interesting athletic 
events. The golf tournament will be un- 
der the direction of Lewis F. Bolser, of 
Minneapolis. Julius Fleischmann and 
Joseph Emley will have charge of the 
baseball games. 

On Thursday afternoon, Sept. 13, a 
trip will be made to the famous Marengo 
Cave. This is said to be one of the most 
beautiful caves in the country, far sur- 
passing Mammoth Cave in its stalactite 
formations. The round trip of 50 miles 
will be made by auto through an attrac- 
tive country. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, is noti- 
fying bakers’ associations and the mem- 
bers of the allied trades that the various 
passenger associations of the country 
have accorded the convention a one and 
one half rate for the round trip. Tick- 
ets can be bought at any time on or after 
Sept. 6, and will be good up to and in- 
cluding Sept. 19. The purchaser must 
secure a certificate from the railroad 
agent at the time he purchases his ticket, 
and will have to deposit this certificate 
when he arrives at French Lick with Mr. 
Van Cleef for validation, so that he can 
purchase his return ticket for one half 
fare. 





MISREPRESENTED BAKERY 


The California district court of appeal 
has affirmed judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff in the case of Siebold vs. Berdine et 
al., 214 Pac. 655. This was a suit to 
recover damages for misrepresentations 
made by one of the defendants, partners, 
in selling an established bakery business. 

The court found from the evidence that 
the misrepresentations included a state- 
ment that the business previously had 
yielded a profit of $200 or more per week. 
But a misrepresentation as to the quan- 
tity of flour on hand was held to give the 
plaintiff buyer no right to redress, in view 
of the facts that this statement was inno- 
cently made and that the parties agreed 
on an amount by way of deduction to 
cover the shortage of flour on hand, be- 
fore the sale was consummated. An in- 
dependent ground for damages was up- 
held on account of misrepresentations 
made as to the cost of installing and 
equipping the business. 

One of the defendants sought to avoid 
liability to plaintiff on the ground that 
he was a special, and not a general, part- 
ner, and had not participated in the mis- 
representations. But it was held that he 


was liable as a general partner because 
he was ostensibly such. On this point 
the court said: 
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“As to the appellant Hogarty, it ap- 
pears that he was a special partner hav- 
ing a limited interest of $500 in the part- 
nership, and that upon the consummation 
of the sale that sum had been returned 
to him. There is no evidence, however, 
that he had complied with the provisions 
of the Civil Code . . . relating to special 
partnerships and the limitation of their 
liability. It is in evidence that he took 
no part in the transactions leading to the 
sale, and had no knowledge of the al- 
leged fraud or misrepresentations upon 
which the action is founded. However, a 
general partner’s liability is the same as 
that of a principal for the fraud of his 
agent while acting within the scope of his 
authority, and this principle applies in 
cases involving fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion by a partner in connection with the 
sale of the partnership property.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





MILWAUKEE BAKERS ACTIVE 


Trade Better Than Last Year—Demand for 
Cheaper Loaf—Skilled Bakers Scarce— 
Short Potato Crop 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—Daily sales by 
wholesale bakeries in Milwaukee during 
the summer months have averaged higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1922. 
The gain is in excess of estimates of in- 
crease based on the expectancy of en- 
larged population and potential patron- 
age, despite the fact that more people 
than usual are spending the summer away 
from Milwaukee. The absences are prob- 
ably offset to some extent by the heavy 
tourist travel, which has reached extraor- 
dinary proportions. 

There has been little or no change in 
the average price of bread in Milwaukee 
since May, 1922, and on July 20 wholesale 
bakeries were selling the 1-lb loaf for 
8¥%4¢ and the 114-lb loaf for 1lc, while 
retail selling prices generally averaged 
lle and 14c, respectively. At the same 
time many people are arguing that with 
$1 wheat at hand, the 1-lb loaf ought to 
be selling for a nickel. This attitude has 
not had any appreciable effect on bread 
sales, although it is requiring an enor- 
mous amount of explaining on the part 
of both retailers and wholesalers. 

A few neighborhood shops in Milwau- 
kee yielded to pressure for a time and 
started to sell bread at 1@2c less per 
loaf, but after figuring out that flour 
represents not much more than one third 
of the cost of producing bread, and $1 
wheat has little to do with flour bought a 
month prior to the arrival of wheat at 
this price, they went back to the old 
price. 

In other sections of Wisconsin, some of 
the bakeries reduced bread prices 1@2c 
early in July, but it is noted from press 
reports that, after a short trial, prices 
went back to the old figure. It is not 
difficult to imagine that resentment was 
caused among consumers when newspa- 
pers heralded “Bread Frices Increased,” 
especially. when the reduction in price 
generally did not receive even passing 
mention. 

While the larger bakeries were heavy 
buyers of flour when wheat futures hov- 
ered at or below $1, some of them filling 
their estimated requirements as long 
ahead as Jan. 1, the small bakers gravi- 
tated back to a “hand-to-month” buying 
policy, pending further developments in 
the price situation. 

Labor costs in all bakeries are high, 
and the supply of competent bakers is 
exceedingly small. Few boys are being 
attracted to the trade, despite the favor- 
able level of wages in the more skilled 
class. The industrial commission of Wis- 
consin is co-operating with the master 
bakers in securing apprentices for them, 
but has been able to merely keep the sup- 
ply from reaching a state of acute short- 
age. 
Bakeries are looking for a healthy in- 
crease in bread sales after Sept. 1, when 
schools resume sessions and families re- 
turn to the city. Just as a bumper po- 
tato crop in Wisconsin in 1922 had an 
adverse effect on bread trade during the 
following winter, so a favorable effect is 
expected from the reduction of 17 per 
cent in estimates of the 1923 potato yield. 
A series of unprofitable years caused a 
cut in Wisconsin acreage to the lowest 
point since 1908. Potatoes were very 
plentiful and cheap for a year, and were 












widely used by the laboring classes as a 
substitute for bread. 

The repeal of the antibleached flour 
law was vigorously opposed by the smaller 
bakers. In 1921 an identical bill passed 
unanimously by both houses of the legis- 
lature was vetoed by the governor after 
a fight by the Wisconsin Master Bakers’ 
Association, which, however, was unsuc- 
cessful in staving off the repeal in 1923. 
The same governor allowed the bill to 
become a law, despite his attitude that it 
will do harm, but he said he would have 
to accept the judgment of two legisla- 
tures. In the absence of either veto or 
approval, the bill became a law on July 
6 and effective immediately. 

The prohibition on bleached flour, in 
effect 10 years, was a discrimination 
against Wisconsin millers, for any baker 
or other user of bleached flour was able 
to get all he wanted from mills outside 
of Wisconsin, which under the interstate 
commerce law were able to place it into 
Wisconsin hands when in the original 
package. Now all millers and consumers 
are on an equal basis, and amenable only 
to the federal food and drugs act regula- 
tion of the manufacture, sale and use of 
the bleached product. 


NOTES 

W. Herring & Sons, Third Street and 
Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, have installed 
a large oven. 

Frank J. Schipper, senior partner in 
Schipper Bros., wholesale bakers, 238 
Howell Avenue, Milwaukee, died July 16, 
aged 60 years. 

The attention of the state trade is now 
centralizing on the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, to be held at Oshkosh, Wis., Aug. 
21-23. - 

W. A. Prain has acquired the interest 
of C. A. Loomans in the Bake-Rite bak- 
ery, Stevens Point, and will continue the 
business in partnership with F. A. 
Loomans. 

Aaron Pareira, president Victory Bag 
& Paper Co., Chicago, who moved to 
Marinette, Wis., several years ago when 
the concern established a large mill in 
that city, has moved back to Chicago, 
placing responsibilities in Marinette on 
his assistants. 

Daniel C. Curtis, city sales manager of 
the Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, 
crackers, biscuits and chocolates, has re- 
signed to engage in the real estate busi- 
ness, but will continue as a member of 
the faculty of Marquette University, in- 
structing in salesmanship and sales man- 
agement. 

A large wholesale bakery is being estab- 
lished in Green Bay. A site, 60x152, has 
been purchased, and contracts let for a 
one-story fireproof building, with foun- 
dations for four stories. An initial ca- 
pacity of 30,000 lbs bread daily is pro- 
vided for. It is planned to have the 
plant ready Oct. 15. Clarence E. Wernig, 
of Minneapolis, will be general manager. 

C. W. Edwardson, a leading wholesale 
baker of Superior, has opened his new 
plant at Fifth Street and Grand Avenue, 
which will be known as the Grand Avenue 
bakery. A large building was remodeled, 
and contains a workroom, 48x60, a ship- 
ping room, and a retail bakery store. The 
equipment includes a 400-loaf Hubbard 
portable oven, Century mixers, molders 
and rounders, with electric drive, and 
bins, racks, pans and other accessories 
supplied by the Northwestern Bakers’ & 
Confectioners’ Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul. 


« The J. C. Gerhard Bakin 
du Lac, on July 1 observe 
fifth anniversary of the founding of its 
business by the late J. W. Gerhard, father 
of J. C. Gerhard, head of the present 
corporation. The plant covers 14,000 
square feet and is turning out 9,000 to 
11,000 lbs bread daily, besides running 
day and night shifts on cakes, cookies, 
etc. It employs 35 people and maintains 
six trucks, and ships goods into 137 cities 
and villages in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Hlinois. Two automatic breadwrapping 
machines are being installed, and an ad- 
ditional story will probably be erected 
before the end of the year. 


L. E. Meyer. 


Co., Fond 
the sixty- 





Charles Fisher, Millen, Ga., has in- 
stalled a Peerless dough mixer, molder, 
and flour handling outfit. 
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LYONS & CO. 


Remarkable Expansion of London Catering 
Concern Reaches Climax in What Is Called 
“the Biggest Restaurant in the World” 


Lonpoy, Ene.—It is almost impossible 
to write about the baking and catering 
trades in London without mentioning 
Lyons & Co. This firm is not the first 
that has grown from a modest beginning 
to colossal dimensions, but in the very 
modern spirit, and with modern methods 
of advertising, it appears to have grown 
more and quicker than any of its forerun- 
ners. Its bread trade is, in spite of per- 
sistent efforts, comparatively small, and 
is not really growing, for the good reason 
that it has nothing special to sell. In 
the matter of Vienna rollls, in which 
direction it seemed to be making a repu- 
tation, there has been notable deterior:- 
tion, because, as some say, quality is be- 
ing sacrificed to time saving; but in all 
other activities, particularly in connection 
with popular restaurants, the firm is mak- 
ing great strides, and is very rightly te‘l- 
—> the world about them. 

ne of the London gas companies his 
lent a hand in the propaganda, by a larve 
advertisement telling people that this firm 
of Lyons & Co. uses more gas for manu- 
facturing and cooking purposes than t!e 
whole population of a town the size >f 
Walsall, which has 100,000 inhabitants; 
the moral being, of course, that every 
one should use gas for cooking. 

The firm’s own announcements and 
press notices are also of the megaloma- 
niacal order. Thus in the latest addition 
to its London establishments—called, |»y 
the way, the biggest restaurant in the 
world—it is stated that there are five 
acres of floor space, and that 4,500 diners 
can be seated at one time. The dishes in 
use number 100,000, and there are some 
38,000 knives and forks and spoons to ply. 
The steel framework of the building 
weighs 2,400 tons. 

The staff consists of 900 waitresses 
and 800 other workers. The conductor 
of the band is to be paid $1,750 per week, 
and, to popularize the orchestra, the firm 
is giving away a complimentary gramo- 
phone record of one of the pieces played, 
with the not very appropriate title, “All 
Muddled Up.” 

In this great establishment the prices 
are “popular,” and the visitor gets as 
prompt attention on an order for a cup 
of tea and a bun costing eight cents, as 
for a high-priced dinner. The lure of 
Lyons has become so pronounced in Lon- 
don that this new place has been crowded 
from the opening day, and some of the 
900 waitresses found the strain so severe 
that many could bear it only a few days 
and left. 

These continuous extensions of the op- 
erations of this firm cost money, and so 
the directors invite the shareholders to 
agree to the creation of 1,000,000 7 per 
cent additional preference shares, to rank, 
in due course, pari passu, with the 1,000,- 
000 7 per cent preference shares already 
existing. Of these new shares 500,000 
are to be offered to the present share- 
holders at a price determined by the 
directors, the other 500,000 to be issued 
later. 

The firm is so steadily successful in ail 
its operations that there will be no ditli- 
culty in obtaining any amount of new 
capital asked. Last year’s profits were 
£631,816, and the dividend 25 per cent. 
The 1922-23 ordinary dividends are 
equivalent to 50 per cent on capital basis 
before the distribution of 100 per cert 
scrip bonus in June, 1921. 

Joun Kirkianp. 








CHINESE BREAD WRAPPED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to nev 
regulations ——— bakery product:, 
bread offered for sale in the retail sho}s 
of Shanghai, China, must be suitabiy 
wrapped in grease-proof or similar p:- 
pers. The clause in the regulations 
covering this particular requirement «5 
reported to the Department of Commerc: 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner A. V. 
Smith reads as follows: 

“That bread and bakery products shall, 
upon sale or when carried or handled fo" 
sale, or delivered in baskets, vehicles or 
otherwise, be suitably wrapped in grease- 
proof paper or other nade covering, in 
such manner as to ccaphtels protect the 
bread from dirt, dust, and fics, or from 
harmful contact in handling.” 

Joun Marrinan. 
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IS “N. D. T.” A MENACE? 


Boston, Mass., July 10, 1923. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 
Sir: 
Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 
Eat More Wheat 
No-Dough-Time 


Referring to the above, it was a mis- 
take to discard the first named positive 
and effective slogan for the negative, 
overworked suggestion to “Eat More 
Wheat.” 

I would like to say a few words to 
you regarding this latter campaign and 
the more recently evolved “No-Dough- 
Time” project, which aims to undo all, 
and more than all, the former is likely to 
accomplish. Moreover, whether success- 
ful or not, it is apt in its course to do 
serious injury to both the milling and 
baking industries. 

It would be unwise, and certainly fu- 
tile, to attempt to obstruct any genuine 
scientific development, but as alchemy 
has not yet transmuted base metal into 
gold, it seems improbable that high-type 
bread can be made from inferior flour 
milled, advisedly, from inferior, low glu- 
ten wheat. Be that as it may, it can do 
no harm to consider various aspects of 
the proposition as it affects several very 
important interests. 

An economic problem, fraught with 
far-reaching political and social conse- 
quences, confronts us in the depression 
of agriculture, especially of wheat farm- 
ing, and the wide disparity between the 
reward of those engaged in it and of 
those engaged in organized, labor-union- 
controlled industries. 

The nation at large has, therefore, a 
vital interest in the finding of a profit- 
able market for 170,000,000 bus or there- 
abouts of wheat, the average annual sur- 
plus over our domestic consumption. 

It is being generally conceded that we 
cannot compete successfully in foreign 
markets with wheat exporting countries 
having cheaper land, lower wages, and 
an inferior standard of living. Hence 
the launching of the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign to urge increased consumption 
in the United States and thus eliminate 
our export surplus. 

Now, almost simultaneously, appears 
the “No-Dough-Time” propaganda, one 
of the fundamental advantages (?) of 
which would be the saving of an enor- 
mous quantity of wheat through the use 
by the American baking industry of a 
100 per cent flour with a .60 ash, indicat- 
ing an approximately 75 per cent extrac- 
tion from wheat, thus vastly increasing 
our already burdensome surplus. How 
energetic advocacy of both these propo- 
sitions, as is being carried on by some 
parties, can be reconciled is difficult to 
understand. 

It is evident that were the N.D.T. 
otherwise desirable, it would very greatly 
aggravate the existing agricultural dif- 
ficulty and tend to precipitate radical 
assault upon our present economic and 
social system, a possibility which every 
thoughtful statesman is earnestly striv- 
ing to avert. 

It is important, likewise, that the mill- 
ing industry shall seriously consider the 
effect upon its interests of such a radi- 
cal innovation as the N.D.T., and what 
its attitude should be regarding it. Were 
it likely to prove successful, from: the 
point of view of the baker, as providing, 
at reduced cost, a superior loaf that 
would appeal to the consumer, then it 
might be regarded as the most yg | 
Proposition with which milling has ha 
to deal for many years. 

As you are aware, the highest quality 
millers have long been apprehensive of 
the standardization of flour, by which in- 
dividuality of product would be min- 
imized and flour be bought and sold, to a 
large extent by standard grades, deter- 
mined by more or less accurate official 
designation. : 

The claims made by the proponents of 
the N.D.T. go to the extreme in stand- 
ardization, because they not only call 
for a higher extraction of flour from 
wheat than is the present practice, and a 
100 per cent grade, but also claim that 
any average bread wheat will give equal- 
¥ good results under this process, and 

at both the protein and ash content 
may be totally disregarded, thus elimi- 


nating the additional price which the 
producer of a superior type of wheat 
secures over his careless or negligent 
neighbor, lessening still further the re- 
turn to the wheat farmer, and, as a 
matter of fact, putting a premium on 
the inferior low protein type, the use 
of which is specially recommended. 

The result of such standardization 
would be the destruction of brands of 
high reputation, often the result of gen- 
erations of milling prestige, and fre- 
quently as valuable as, if not more valu- 
able than, the milling plant itself. 

It would still further promote mass 
production upon an enormous scale at 
centers where a wide variety of wheats, 
good, bad and indifferent, would be ob- 
tainable, thus fostering a price competi- 
tion which smaller manufacturers, even 
millers of considerable capacity, depend- 
ent upon tributary wheat supplies, could 
not meet. 

It would be destructive of the pre- 
eminence which the North American 
Northwest has enjoyed of growing the 
world’s finest bread wheat, and thus deal 
its already stricken agriculture another 
body blow. 

Milling skill, in which the separation 
and distribution of the multitude of 
streams in a modern mill play so im- 
portant a part, would go by the board, 
a very ordinary type of grinder and 
bolter accomplishing all that could be ac- 
complished in the production of such a 
grade of flour as is proposed. 

The baking trade would be similarly 
affected. The largest scientifically 
equipped bakeries, having close control 
of temperature, moisture, etc., would have 
the possibility of conforming to the ex- 
acting requirements for the handling of 
the N.D.T., in which a very few minutes 
would mean the success or failure of the 
particular batch. Such control would be 
utterly beyond the smaller bakers. Their 
dependence upon the human element is 
greater than that of the larger concerns 
with their almost automatic equipment, 
so that the result would be the rapid 
elimination of the smaller concerns. 

Moreover, the professed aim of the 
progressive baker has been to produce 
as good a loaf as that of the very best 
home breadmaker. The latter is the re- 
sult of a five to six hour fermentation, 
and men of extensive experience in the 
baking industry do not contend that the 
shortening of that period to present bak- 
ery trade practice was to improve qual- 
ity; it was adopted, rather, as a com- 
mercial necessity. 
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The export trade would be severely 
handicapped and enormously reduced by 
the elimination of clear and low grade 
flours, to which in recent years foreign 
demand has largely been confined. It has 
been practically impossible during the 
last year to dispose of high grade pat- 
ents or straights in European markets, 
where normally there is a ready foreign 
outlet for clears. 

Incidentally, the milling press would 
be seriously affected, because the de- 
struction of individual brands and the 
inevitable elimination of numerous con- 
cerns would naturally greatly curtail mill 
advertising. 

While it seems probable that this 
method will fail to accomplish what its 
advocates claim, it may, nevertheless, 
temporarily prove distinctly harmful to 
the milling industry, to bakers, and to 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign. 

My belief is that the only way to in- 
crease the consumption of bread is to 
make it decidedly better rather than 
poorer; that making bread poorer in ap- 
pearance, regardless of its relative nutri- 
tive quality, will tend strongly to reduce 
consumption. 

The factor of appearance looms large 
with the consumer. It rather takes 
precedence of other factors. I note the 
N.D.T. proponents make no mention of 
this factor. 

The consumer takes little stock in the 
discussion of relative nutritive values of 
one bread or another, inasmuch as he 
realizes that bread forms but a small 
portion of the diversified diet which is 
the practically universal rule in this 
country. For this reason he regards the 
dramatic demonstrations with guinea 
pigs, rats, etc., as absurd, so far as they 
indicate any results accruing from his 
own consumption of white bread. 

Numerous bakers believe that the con- 
sumption of white bread has been seri- 
ously reduced by the widely published 
reports of attacks upon its integrity 
within the house of its friends, and that 
these have been far more hurtful than 
the attacks of various pseudo-scientists 
and food faddists. 

The practical way to accomplish re- 
sults of benefit to the farmer, to the mill- 
er and to the wage earner is to better the 
quality of bread by the use of a higher 
quality, smaller per cent patent flour 
similar to that now mainly used in family 
home baking. 

Milling of such high grade patent 
flour compels the simultaneous produc- 
tion of medium and low grade flours, for 
which, normally, there is an extensive 
export demand. Exclusive of the greatly 
increased bread consumption resulting 
from its improved quality, such action by 
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the baking industry universally would 
afford an immediate domestic market for 
approximately an additional 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bus of wheat. It would at the 
same time provide a largely increased 
supply of exportable grades of flour and 
thus afford a correspondingly large out- 
let for our present burdensome wheat 
surplus. 

The following calculations are based 
upon: (a) an assumed baking trade pro- 
vision for 60,000,000 people; (b) an as- 
sumed home baking for 50,000,000 peo- 
ple; (c) an camel present average use 
of 90 per cent flour in the baking trade, 
and 80 per cent flour in the family trade, 
figured on a 71 per cent extraction; (d) 
total domestic consumption of wheat in 
different percentages of flour from a 71 
per cent extraction. 





Bushels 

Suggested grade, average 75 per 
cent baking trade consumption. 345,000,000 

Suggested grade, average 75 per 
cent home baking consumption. 288,000,000 
TE an céscccaeesesesenevssce 633,000,000 

Present 90 per cent grade bak- 
ing trade consumption ........ 304,000,000 

Present 80 per cent grade home 
baking consumption .......... 276,000,000 
WORE coc rccccevencdcseecreees 580,000,000 

N. D. T. 100 per cent grade bak- 
ing trade consumption........ 276,000,000 

N. D. T. 100 per cent grade home 
baking consumption .......... 230,000,000 
TUBES ces ececvacescectsvencece 506,000,000 


Referring to the foregoing, the in- 
creased cost of the lower percentage, but 
only slightly higher cost, patent flour 
over that of the “present average” 
would spread so thinly over the entire 
baking industry that it could hardly be 
reflected in increased price of bread to 
the consumer, but, even if it were passed 
along to him, it would work no injustice 
to the wage earner, who is now getting 
the highest price for his labor ever re- 
corded in this or any other country. 
It would go a very small way toward 
the inevitable closer approximation of 
farm and other industrial incomes. 

It is self-evident that if agriculture 
is to be impoverished, as indicated, to an 
even greater extent than it has been for 
the past few years, a marked slow-down 
of manufacture, construction, etc., a new 
era of large unemployment, a conse- 
quent scaling down of industrial wages 
and a political overturn of uncertain re- 
sults, but surely of radical character, 
cannot be far distant. 

Yours very truly, 
Bernarp J. RorHWELL, 





J. L. Skelton, president Southeastern 
Bakers’ Association, will open a bakery 
at Johnson City, Tenn., some time dur- 
ing July. 











On the Golf Links at French Lick, the Bakers’ Mecca in September 
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THE TOAST CAMPAIGN 


American Bakers’ Association Hopes to Put 
Electrical Toaster in Every Home and 
Make Toast National Breakfast Food 


Cuicaco, In1.—It has been estimated 
that 8,000,000 homes in the United States 
are wired for electricity, and that this 
number is increased every year by about 
700,000. It has also been estimated that 
only 12 out of every 100 homes are sup- 
plied with toasters. As a wonderful aid 
in the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, 
and one of the surest ways to increase 
the demand for bread, bakers of this 
country have planned a campaign to put 
a toaster in every one of these 88 homes 
out of every 100 that are not equipped 
with them. 

Investigation shows that every family 
using toasters consumes at least two to 
three loaves more per week than when 
not making use of this wonderful break- 
fast food, and the authorities behind this 
movement have figured that if a few 
toasters were sold in every city, this, 
with the increased consumption of bread, 





would soon wipe out the surplus of 


wheat. 

About four or five years ago some 
bakers in a southwestern city were com- 
peting with one another in giving away 
premiums. They finally got together, 
and a plan of securing toasters to give 
away was proposed. They got into touch 
with the various toaster manufacturers. 
but the plan never materialized. About 
two years ago John W. Burns, president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, made a wonderful talk before the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association in conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, on “Toast vs. Pre- 
pared Breakfast Foods,” which really 
was the beginning of this present great 
movement. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, and director 
American Institute of Baking, saw the 
wonderful possibilities of a campaign to 
educate the public to make toast the na- 
tional breakfast food, and turned the 
whole thing over to Dr. L. M. Rumsey, 
of the institute staff, to work out. 

Dr. Rumsey’s first move was to get 
into touch with various electrical manu- 
facturers. Some of these gained the im- 
pression that this was another idea of 
a faddist, but to their credit decided to 
help the cause along by sending sam- 
ples of their toasters to the institute. 
At first Dr. Rumsey received seven 
toasters from three manufacturers. He 
proceeded to make toast from all kinds 
of bread, but speedily discovered that he 
had to find a standard. He devised a 
score card for toast, along the lines of 
the institute score card for bread, and 
manufacturers of toasters that could not 
produce toast with a score of 90 or more 
were urged to make changes or entirely 
rebuild their toasters. 

Up to date Dr. Rumsey has received 
38 different toasters from 15 manufac- 
turers. Of these 38, about 16 have been 
old ones rebuilt, or the old toasters dis- 
carded and new ones built. Heretofore 
it seems that manufacturers have been 
producing toasters from a production 
standpoint alone, with no regard for the 
ultimate use. Dr. Rumsey gave careful 
study to these toasters, giving construc- 
tive criticism as to the makeup. He 
found that only two toasters would take 
a slice from the pound and half loaf, and 
as it has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the commercial 
baked bread is made in 114-lb loaves, it 
was necessary that the toasters be made 
big enough to use the large loaf. 

On the basis of the work done the na- 
tional toast campaign was developed, 
centering it around a proper toaster to 
produce perfect toast. Two manufac- 
turers early saw the possibilities of such 
a campaign, and immediately started 
building a toaster to meet the require- 
ments. One succeeded in making a toast- 
er, with a turn-over feature, of ample 
size to handle the large loaf. It is well 
built, practical and made to sell at the 
lowest possible cost to bakers or dealers. 
Another built one to suit the price, with- 
out certain features, but capable of mak- 
ing good toast. Many other manufac- 
turers were unwilling to make any 
changes in their toasters, and up to date 
only two of the 38 received are really 
adapted to good toast making, although 
seven can be recommended as meeting 
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the requirements. Only this week one 
of the two manufacturers making an 
ideal toaster has completed its dies at 
a cost of $7,500 and is now manufactur- 
ing them, filling its first orders in quan- 
tities for this campaign. 

It has been said that the American 
people eat less bread for breakfast than 
any other meal, and the fundamental 
idea of this movement is to increase the 
consumption at this meal. This is the 
place to start, and if pleasing toast can 
be produced more bread will be eaten. 
It is by advertising that the bakers hope 
to form correct breakfast habits for the 
people of this country. Toast is known 
to be a most healthful breakfast food 
when properly made, and it is the aim of 
the bakers to show the housewives what 
a perfect toast is. It cannot be done 
without good bread, and it is generally 
known that the best toast is made from 
good baker’s bread. 

The bakers have known that if they 
could find a properly designed toaster, 
and could get it to the people at a 
reasonable price, they could increase the 
consumption of bread. The ideal toast- 
er has now been produced, and it is up 
to the bakers, not only members of the 
American Bakers’ Association, but others 
as well, to get behind this movement and 
help to organize campaigns in their re- 
spective cities or localities. It is planned 
to get the toaster out of the Christmas 
and wedding gift class, and educate the 
housewives to appreciate that a toaster 
is an essential part of the culinary 
equipment of every home. 

The institute has received the hearty 
co-operation of the allied industries, 
which are planning to advertise toast 
with their products. Manufacturers of 
butter realize that it takes about 10 
grams of butter to properly spread a 
slice of toast. Every toaster used in the 
homes means the consumption of at least 
one pound more of butter. Coffee firms, 
marmalade people, dairy interests and 
flour millers can well afford to co-operate 
in this campaign, as it will mean in- 
creased production of their commodities. 

That the bakers are alive to the pos- 
sibilities of such a campaign is evinced 
by the-number of replies received by the 
institute from letters sent out. About 
550 letters were mailed to bakers, and 
over 200 replies were received. It is 
planned to start an intensive campaign 
in August, and bakers are urged to get 
together and lay plans for campaigns in 
their localities. The toasters can be 
bought at a reasonable price on a co- 
operative basis. They can be distributed 
to the consumers either through the bak- 
ers without a profit, or through dealers 
in electrical supplies. 

Here is an opportunity for co-opera- 
tive action by the bakers, an opportunity 
to greatly increase the consumption of 
bakers’ bread to which the bakers should 
rally. Dr. Rumsey, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, has given much time 
and study to this campaign, and should 
be given great credit for securing the 
co-operation of the various manufactur- 
ers and allied industries in this move- 
ment. 

S. O. Werner. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 

Dr. L. M. Rumsey, of the institute 
staff, Chicago, who has given so much 
study to the toast for breakfast move- 
ment, is preparing an advertising pam- 
phlet which will contain a number of 
recipes, and will be published with the 
idea of educating the public how to 
make better toast. This pamphlet should 
have a wide distribution through bakers 
to their customers, and also through 
dealers in electrical supplies. 

Dr. C. B. Morison, dean of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, is absent 
on a vacation. 

The first annual meeting of the alumni 
association of the Institute School of 
Baking will be held during the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers’ Association 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. It is the 
plan to make this an annual affair. 

O. W. Hall, in charge of the service 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking, left July 7 on a western trip. 
He will confer with bakers at Denver, 
Colo., on July 17, and his tour will in- 
clude various cities in Utah, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

S. O. Werner. 
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NEW FLEISCHMANN BUILDING 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—In honor of the for- 
mal opening of the new se of the 
Fleischmann Co., Pittsburgh, held. on 
Wednesday evening, July 18, there was 
“open house” to more than 600 bakers, 
flour and supply men and their friends. 
The building is of brick, and cost over 
5250,000. 

Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
company, brought from New York as 
guests Joseph Wilshire and Henry New- 
comb, vice presidents Fleischmann Cuv., 
Albert Klopfer, editor Bakers Weekly, 
and George P. Reuter, vice president 
Malt-Diastase Co., all of New York. 
Walter D. Phillips, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., was on hand from Cincinnati. 

A delegation of bakers headed by Mr. 
Elste and Horace W. Crider, president 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, met the visitors at the depot. After 
an inspection of the building and an 
automobile ride to the beauty spots of 
Pittsburgh, luncheon was served at the 
rooms of the Athletic Association, at 
which brief remarks were made by 
Messrs. Crider, Fleischmann, Newcomb, 
Wilshire, Phillips, Klopfer, McVeigh, 


* Watters, Lucier, Reuter, Hambleton and 


Haller. 

Mr. Fleischmann in his dedicatory talk 
paid a tribute to the efficiency and loy- 
alty of the personnel of the Pittsburgh 
district office staff and associates. 

Herman G. Schelat, president Pitts- 
burgh Retail Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, congratulated the Fleischmann Co. 
on its new building, and expressed the 
hope that the bakers, especially the small 
retailers, would see the wisdom of as- 
sociation membership. Albert Klopfer 
brought the greetings of the trade press, 
and Fred C. Haller, president Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, emphasized 
the need of more bakers being affiliated 
with state and local associations. 


C. C. Latus. 





NORTHWESTERN NOTES 

E. A. Pratt, the popular Minneapolis- 
St. Paul agent of the Fleischmann Co., 
was bitten on the leg by a snake while 
on a picnic July 15. The limb was badly 
swollen for a week, but all danger is 
passed and Mr. Pratt manages to get 
around with the aid of a cane. 

Peter Kirbach, of Chicago, represent- 
ing the Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York City, was in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the month. This company recently 
sold two of its display doughnut machines 
to Minneapolis bakers and has a number 
of other prospects in the Northwest. 





EASTERN NOTES 


George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, was recently 
pleasantly surprised. He was called to 
the Bakers’ Club in New York, where he 
was presented by friends in the allied 
trades with a complete golf outfit, in 
appreciation of the excellent arrange- 
ments he had made for participants on 
recent convention specials. 

R. A. Willett, formerly connected with 
the American Cotton Oil Co., is now with 
the Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
906 Broadway, New York. His many 
friends wish him good luck. 

The Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has appointed the S. R. Strisik Co., Prod- 
uce Exchange, New York, as its agent 
in the metropolitan district. 

Bruno Bleul, general manager Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association, had the misfortune to break 
his ankle by falling on a wet pavement. 

The Aschner Bros. Mfg. Co., Dallas, 
Texas, has opened a New York office at 
8 West Broadway, in charge of Harold 
Aschner, who recently graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Henry K. Jaburg, vice president Ja- 
burg Bros., Inc., New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the bakers’ sup- 
plies division of the trades committee of 
the Arbitration Society of America. 

J. A. Hitchner, president Bakers’ & 
Confectioners’ Co., Newark and New 


York, recently underwent a major opera- 
tion at the Wyoming Valley Homeopathic 
Hospital at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He is 
reported progressing favorably. 

Herman L. Heide, of Henry Heide, 
Inc., New York, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Confectioners’ A s- 
sociation at the annual convention at At- 
lantic City. 

L. G. Spindler, well-known New York 
flour broker, is at Spring Lake, N. Y., 
recuperating from an attack of laryn- 
gitis. 

George E. Fawcett, treasurer Gener] 
Baking Co., with his wife and four chil- 
dren, sailed recently for Europe, to speiid 
a well-earned vacation. 

Bruno C. Scumipr 





HENRY HEIDE HONORED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Henr Heide, 
president Henry Heide, Inc., New Yo:k, 
has been informed by the papal court in 
Rome that His Holiness has bestowed 
upon him the Golden Cross of the order 
of Pius IX. Mr. Heide has been tie 
recipient of other decorations, and wi.is 
only recently made a knight of St. 
George. As he is at present out of town, 
his son, Henry Heide, Jr., called on tiie 
New York cardinal to receive the deco- 
ration for his father. 

The Golden Cross of Pius IX is one 
of the oldest orders of the Roman Catl)o- 
lic Church, and the highest honor His 
Holiness can give. It is bestowed upon 
prominent members of the church who 
have performed special deeds of charity. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 





A CORRECTION 

The Pantasote Co., New York, an- 
nounces that, owing to an error in pre- 
paring copy for its advertisement which 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller un- 
der date of June 27, 1923, this read that 
the body of the truck shown was built 
by the Mifflinburg Body Co., whereas this 
particular body and chassis were built 
by Graham Bros., of Detroit, Mich., and 
Evansville, Ind., whose trucks and bodies 
are sold by Dodge Bros. dealers through- 
out this country. Attention is called to 
the Pantasote Co.’s advertisement in this 
issue, showing the truck in question, the 
body and chassis of which were made by 
Graham Bros. 

A. S. Purves. 





MIDDLE WESTERN NOTES 

H. R. Kingsley, secretary P. Ballantine 
& Sons, Newark, N. J., is enjoying a 
well-earned vacation, and does not expect 
to return to his office until about Aug. 6. 

Henry J. Hartman, formerly with 
Boner & Co., Chicago, has accepted a 
position with the Grennan Cake Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, and left for that city on 
July 9 to take up his new duties. In 
addition to handling milk products, Mr. 
Hartman also represented some well- 
known flour mills during the past two 
years. 

John W. Burns, president Allied Tradcs 
of the Baking Industry and field mai- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporatio", 
Kansas City, is now located in Chicag®, 
having moved his headquarters here fron 
Louisville, Ky. He contemplates ope- 
ing an office, announcement of which w |! 
be made later. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Show Case (». 
is now located in its new plant at 826-8 
West Fifth Avenue. This concern w 
formerly at 422 Grant Avenue, but i 
increasing business caused the buildir< 
of a much larger factory, which is sai: 
to be up to date and well equipped 
every way. The output has been ve! 
materially increased, and the compan: 
will be in a position to make far large” 
shipments of its well-known show cas¢; 
than it has done in the past. 

Frank C. Panuska, general manage’ 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, is spendiny 
his vacation fishing at Lake Chetak. 
northern Wisconsin, and does not expec! 
to return until the end of July. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary, Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., La Fayette, 
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Ind., was in Chicago, July 11, visiting 
the trade. 

The death is announced of James E. 
Freeman, western representative of the 
Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
which occurred in that city on June 27, 
from heart trouble. Deceased had been 
with this concern for about four years, 
and was a brother of W. A. Freeman, its 
general manager. Funeral services were 
held at Dayton, Ohio, on June 29. 

H. N. Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., left Chicago on July 11 for an ex- 
tended western trip, visiting Waterloo, 
Iowa, Omaha, Neb., Denver and Pueblo, 
Colo., and other points. He expects to 
be gone about two weeks. While at 
Denver he attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Colorado Bakers’ Association, 
which was held July 17-18. 

George P. Griffin, special representa- 
tive Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., .Al- 
bion, Mich. spent July 11 in Chicago 
calling on the trade. 

The general western offices of the Lib- 
erty Yeast Corporation, Chicago, were 
moved on July 18 to 1616 Ogden Avenue 
from 337 West Madison Street, where its 
new, up-to-date factory has been built, 
owing to increasing business. The build- 
ing is two stories, the executive offices 
being located on the second floor. C. P. 
Brennan is the western manager of this 
concern. 

Jack Faulds, vice president Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, accompanied 
by Mrs. Faulds, will leave about Aug. 1 
on 2 month’s vacation, and will visit 
Montreal, Toronto and Quebec, Canada, 
among other places. On the return trip 
he expects to visit Boston and other east- 
ern cities. 

C. Helm, president Helm-Built Oven 
Co., Chicago, is at present at Hammond, 
Ind., supervising the installation of two 
additional Helm-Built ovens in the plant 
of the Calumet Baking Co. This concern 
has also recently installed three standard 
Helm-Built ovens in the plant of Rabino- 
witz Bros., San Diego, Cal., and will start 
work in the immediate future placing 
three ovens in Lowenberg Bros.’ bakery, 
at Ottuma, Iowa. It is also building two 
ovens for the plant of Banovitz Bros., 
Rockwell and Thomas streets, Chicago. 

Paul Chapman, of the Edward Katzin- 
ger Co., Chicago, left July 9 on a two 
weeks’ business trip for Boston, New 
York and other eastern points. 

W. D. Bleier, vice president and west- 
ern manager Joseph Baker Sons & Per- 
kins, Inc., White Plains, N. Y., returned 
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to Chicago on July 3 after attending the 
Pennsylvania bakers’ convention at Bed- 
ford Springs and making a business trip 
to New York and other eastern points. E. 
H. Gilpin, London, Eng., a director of 
this concern, visited Chicago recently, and 
sailed from New York for England on 
July 7. 

W. H. Ulrey, Chicago, district man- 
ager the Fleischmann Co., is spending a 
three weeks’ vacation in the lake regions 
of Minnesota. 

Leighton Jones, sales manager Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago, will leave on 
July 28 on a vacation in Colorado. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Jones. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
and Harry M. Freer, of the Standard 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, are on an 
extended business trip to Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

J. Kindleberger, president Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co., re- 
turned home July 19 from a business 
trip to Montreal. B. C. Morris, of Cin- 
cinnati, an experienced paper salesman, 
has recently joined the K. V. P. staff in 
the bond department. Don H. Ross, for 
several years manager of the company’s 
New York office, has entered upon his 





new duties of putting the K. V. P. spe- 
cialty department on the map, and will 
manage its proposed greatly extended 
operations from the main office at Kala- 
mazoo. 

A. S. Purves. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 

H. L. Dalton, who until recently was 
auditor of the Sperry Flour Co., with 
headquarters in San Francisco, and who 
now represents the Pocatello (Idaho) 
Flour Mills Co., in the same territory, 
has returned from a two weeks’ fishing 
trip. Mr. Dalton’s family accompanied 
him. 

E. L. Gehman, manager of the oven 
department of the J. A. Campbell Co., 
Seattle, spent two weeks early this month 
looking after business in eastern Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

A. Thornton, manager of the Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s branch at Spokane, has been 
transferred to the Denver, Colo., office. 

J. H. Greefkens, formerly with M. 
Getz & Co., San Francisco, and later a 
member of the Lee-Greefkens Co. of the 
same city, is dead, after a prolonged 
illness. Mr. Greefkens was one of the 
best known supply men on the Pacific 





The Leviathan, Carrying the World’s Largest Floating Bakery 








New Era Mixer in the Leviathan’s Bakery 


Coast, having been identified with the 
business for many years. 

The J. H, Day Co. is opening a branch 
at 680 Mission Street, San Francisco. A 
complete line of Day equipment will be 
carried in stock. 

George Jensen, with the Triumph Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, has been touring the 
Pacific Coast, visiting the company’s 
agencies. 

A. M. Peterson, for several years man- 
ager of the Tacoma branch of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., who recently was transferred 
to Salt Lake City, has been making an 
extended tour of California on a vaca- 
tion, accompanied by his wife. 

J. L. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., is in San Francisco. 
He plans making a trip through Oregon 
and Washington before returning home. 

Charles Russel, formerly northern Cali- 
fornia representative of the Joe Lowe 
Co., has severed his connection with that 
concern and accepted a position as south- 
ern California representative of the 
American Diamalt Co. 

Charles Hine, the Globe Mills repre- 
sentative in southern California, has re- 
turned to Los Angeles from an extended 
eastern trip. 


H. E. TRENT COMPLIMENTED 

Toronto, Ont.—A trade event of more 
than ordinary interest was a recent gath- 
ering of the Toronto employees of the 
Fleischmann Co. to pay their respects 
to H. E. Trent, manager, on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday, on which oc- 
casion he was made the recipient of a 
present, and an address read by his as- 
sistant, J. W. Horsey. The address was 
particularly happy in its references to 
Mr. Trent’s long service, and his re- 
markable relations with his staff and the 
Canadian bakery trade. 

Later Mr. Trent entertained the en- 
tire staff of the Fleischmann Co. in To- 
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8S. P. Baragiola 
Manager of the Machinery Department of 
Jaburg Bros. 


ronto and district territory at a picnic 
at Clarkson, on the shores of Lake On- 
tario, between Toronto and Hamilton, 
which was the occasion of many happy 
speeches and expressions of good will. 
Julius Fleischmann sent a letter express- 
ing his regret at inability to attend, and 
so also did W. J. Bisselle, assistant sales 
manager, New York. 
A. H. Battery. 


LARGEST BAKERY AFLOAT 





Modern Shop on the Leviathan Enlarged by 
Another American Made Mixer—In- 
stallation Made by New York Firm 


Throughout the United States, the re- 
cent trip of the steamer Leviathan cre- 
ated more than ordinary interest. In 
every corner of the country the fact was 
discussed that the efforts of the United 
States Shipping Board had brought the 
American flag back to where it rightfully 
belongs, and it was a happy day for those 
who have for many months steadfastly 
worked to get the big ship into shape, 
when the gigantic vessel majestically 
floated down the lower bay of New York 
harbor. 

The Leviathan was built and com- 
pleted under the name of Vaterland, 
shortly before the outbreak of the World 
War, at the yards of Blohm & Voss, 
Hamburg. She exceeded in size and ap- 
pointments any other merchant ship, and 
represented the peak of accomplishment 
in the then fast growing and powerful 
merchant marine of the German Empire. 

In April, 1917, when the United States 
entered the war, the Leviathan was one 
of the first merchant vessels taken over 
by our government. She was put into 
service as a transport and made as such 
19 successful round trips, carrying over 
190,000 American troops to Europe. In 
1918 she was laid up at her pier at Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

After long discussions between the dif- 
ferent departments in Washington, plans 
and specifications were prepared for her 
reconditioning. It is estimated that the 
total cost for refitting the steamer may 
reach $8,200,000. From Hoboken she was 
sent under her own power to Newport 
News and later to Boston, where the final 
steps for the trial trip were taken. The 
end of June she arrived at her special 
pier in New York, and sailed for Europe 
on July 4, with a list of prominent 
Americans. 

It is with a feeling of pride that the 
baking industry of America can point to 
this wonderful floating hotel and tell that 
it has helped to make this the most mod- 
ern marine convenience of our days. The 
large kitchen has been fitted out com- 
pletely by American concerns, and the 
many devices give proof of the practica- 
bility of American made utensils. On a 
ship like the Leviathan the production of 
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the daily bread is not a small task, and 
the bakeshop of the steamer compares 
favorably with the most up-to-date bak- 
eries. Not a thing has been forgotten to 
make the work in the Leviathan bakery 
easier and, at the same time, turn out 
sone goods. Every modern device has 
een used to bring this bakery to a point 
where it is almost impossible to employ 
more efficiency. 

While the steamer was used as a troop 
ship, important changes were made in the 
bakeshop. Some of the machines proved 
to be inadequate to take care of the 
hungry doughboys. The shop had to be 
changed entirely to comply with the new 
order of things. At that time, the basis 
for the present ultramodern bakeshop was 
laid. he American made machines 
proved their merits, and recently another 
large New Era dough mixer was installed. 
Two of these mixers are now used. This 
is a source of considerabie age og 
to Jaburg Bros., Inc., uf New York, 
which supplied these machines and con- 
trols the manufacturing and selling rights 
under F. Notz’s patents. 

One man in the Jaburg organization 
is proud of the recognition given this 
American machine, and that is S. P. 
Baragiola, manager of the machinery de- 
partment. “Sal,” as he is known amon 
the trade, was only recently appointec 
machinery sales manager, but has proved 
that he can make good. He knows the 
baking game from the very bottom, hav- 
ing been employed in various bakeries 
before he entered the employ of Jaburg 
Bros. 15 years ago in the repair depart- 
ment. He worked his way up and when 
he returned from Italy, after serving his 
country in the aérial department through- 
out the war, was appointed machinery 
sales representative. Mr. Baragiola was 
sent to Washington, after he served as 
American aéro expert with the Italian 
forces, to give important information to 
the War department, for which he re- 
ceived high honors. 

Bruno C. Scumiprt. 





MARYLAND BAKERS BUSY 





Trade Improving Slowly but Surely—Finan- 
cial Conditions Good—Flour Supplies 
Sufficient for Some Weeks 


Batrimore, Mp. — Reports received 
from the larger wholesale bakeries over 
this district show the bread business to 
be considerably better than last year at 
this time, but improving only slowly 
from month to month. Retail trade im- 
provement is about on a par with that of 
the wholesale trade, for retailers are do- 
ing a majority of their buying on a close 
basis, anticipating their future needs but 
a few weeks ahead, save on such items as 
are advancing in price. On these they 
are buying further ahead, for there is 
little or no prospect of prices dropping 
any for some months. 

Cake factories throughout the district 
are operating at nearly capucity, and in 
many instances are sold far enough 
ahead to insure steady operation for 
some months. While it is very early in 
the season to state what may happen 
during the 1923 Christmas and holiday 
season, if general conditions continue to 
improve as they have the past five or six 
months this should prove the biggest 
holiday year in the history of the cake 
industry. 

Citizens hereabouts are in the best 
financial shape they have ever been and, 
naturally, this has a favorable effect on 
all sweet goods sales. Bakers are going 
after this business, and are getting it. 
Definite figures for July are not avail- 
able, but demand has continued steady 
for the past six weeks, so July figures, 
when they are announced next month, 
will very likely show up on a par with 
those for June. Bakers were never more 
enthusiastic over the outlook for busi- 
ness. 

Due to the steady activity in building 
circles throughout Maryland, there has 
also coutinnel a steady demand for bak- 
ers’ goods, and all stores handling these 
products are experiencing the favorable 
results of this volume. There have been 
some advances in bread prices during the 
past month, but they have not seriously 
affected business. 

With the summer season now in full 
swing there is a continued call for rolls 
of practically every kind adaptable for 
summer use in the picnic basket. Sand- 
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wich bread and pies are going well, and 
practically all sweet oooke for summer 
use are in better demand than for the 
past three or four years. 

A number of supply houses have al- 
ready announced prices for fruit cake 
materials. These are made low, to in- 
duce buyers to order for future delivery. 
As late summer and fall approach, spot 
oy will be higher, as the general mar- 

et always advances when the season 
gets under way. 

Allspice sells at 10c lb; almonds, 42c; 
cinnamon, 18c; cherry, pieces 30@32c, 
whole 46c; citron, 41@42c; currants, 14c; 
figs, 7@9c; filberts, 30@3lc; walnut 
pieces, 39c; lemon peel, 20c; orange peel, 
2ic; pineapple hearts, 22c; raisins, 9@ 
10c. 

There were elements of both strength 
and weakness in the butter market dur- 
ing July. Owing to the recent pro- 
longed hot spell a much smaller percent- 
age of the receipts graded fancy, and 
since the demand at this time of the 
year is principally for the higher scores 
that promise good keeping qualities the 
top of the market was usually well sup- 
ported. 

Wholesale bakers are virtually out of 
the flour market. A few have ordered 
some new crop flour, but this is not 
general and the business is said to have 
been placed mainly with the idea of get- 
ting a line on its quality. There is 
plenty of flour on hand, many of the 
wholesale bakers say, to meet the re- 
quirements of their plants for a few 
weeks, and they are not buying addi- 
tional quantities unless obliged to. The 
uncertainty of the course of the wheat 
market, and the belief by some of these 
buyers that flour prices will go lower 
with the free movement of wheat have 
caused sales to be small. 

The buying trade appears to be mark- 
ing time until it feels sure that there 
will be no big revision downward in 
prices. With the stocks on hand of 
such size as to permit them to continue 
their business without being in need of 
supplies quickly, many bakers are not 
willing to place additional orders for 
flour. 

Sellers of flour, in the meantime, are 
calling on the trade more often than ever 
before, in the hopes that they will have 
a certain grade to offer at a price that 
will be accepted by the buyer. 

The inquiry for new wheat flour has 
also been very disappointing to the mills. 
Several report that their salesmen and 
brokers report absolutely no demand. 
Flour buyers think the prices on new 
wheat flour will be much lower, but 
millers do not feel that they are going to 
the extreme bottom hoped for by dealers. 


NOTES 


Improvements to the Ort Bros. bakery, 
Midland, Md., costing approximately 
$10,000, will include three ovens. 

F. R. Eaton, Potomac states manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from an outing in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Pound Cake Co. 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, with headquarters at 710 
North Gay Street. 

A piece of ground on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Baltimore, has been transferred 
to Robert C. Kolb, wholesale baker, for 
a consideration of $35,000. 

L. B. Dodson, for a number of years 
manager of the Norfolk, Va., plant of 
the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., assumed his 
duties on July 9 as manager of the Bal- 
timore plant and assistant to the presi- 
dent, L. A. Schillinger. Mr. Dodson is 
also vice president of the Gardner Bak- 
eries, Inc. 

Unique among advertising media is the 
windmill sign proclaiming the merits of 
the Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va. It is mounted on a structural steel 
standard and revolves on taper bearings. 
Both sides of the four wings are used, 
offering 400 square feet of display adver- 
tising with each sign. The weight of the 
wings is exactly balanced so that the 
slightest breeze sets them in motion. 
The company is installing about 100 of 
these signs along the West Virginia high- 
ways. J. H. Woorrmce. 





The General Baking Co. has added 
the bakery of George Kolb, Hartford, 
Conn., to its string of plants. 











BREAD AND FLOUR BRANDS 


A Federal Judge Rules on the Right to 
Monopolize the Use of Particu- 
lar Trademarks 


An unusually interesting and impor- 
tant decision was handed down by the 
United States district court for Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Potter-Wrighting- 
ton, Inc., vs. Ward Baking Co., 288 Fed. 
597. Involved in the suit is a point of 
claimed plagiarism of poetical advertis- 
ing matter, as well as claimed infringe- 
ment of prose rights. 

The evidence showed that plaintiff mill- 
ing company had for many years manu- 
factured whole wheat flour under the 
brand, Old Grist Mill. It stimulated sales 
to bakers by furnishing bread labels and 
wrappers on which appeared the name 
and a design of an old grist mill which 
is said to have existed at Scituate, Mass. 
As part of its advertising the. plaintiff 
issued cards on which was the picture of 
a grist mill, with the lines: 

“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 

And the sun and the Father’s will.” 

Defendant commenced the manufac- 
ture of bread called Home Spun, having 
on the wrapper and in advertisements the 
picture of a grist mill, substantially like 
the plaintiff's emblem. Advertising mat- 
ter urged the reader to “Look for the 
Old Grist Mill,” and contained the lines: 
“Back of the loaf is the Whole Wheat Flour, 

Which is ground at the old grist mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 

And the Sun and the Father’s will.” 

Granting an injunction in plaintiff’s 
favor against defendant’s use of the 
name Old Grist Mill, the court said, in 
part: “The grist mill was one of the 
first public utilities in pioneer days. To 
it our forefathers took the grain, where 
it was ground, sometimes bolted or sifted, 
receiving back meal or flour; the miller 
keeping the bran or a portion of the 
grain as toll. 

“The phrase, Old Grist Mill, and the 
picture suggest in attractive form the 
simple and supposedly wholesome habits 
and diet obtaining in days of old. Both 
the words and the emblem were, there- 
fore, a desirable and effective means of 
advertising the merit, or supposed merit, 
of whole wheat flour as superior to ordi- 
nary white flour, from which practically 
all of the outer covering of the wheat 
has been taken. It was an advertising 
concept of intrinsic merit. 

“It is also clear that, by advertising 
and pressing its products upon the trade 
for a period of 30 years, the plaintiff 
established a substantial good-will, con- 
nected in the public mind with this name 
and emblem. Plaintiff was, for practical 
and business purposes, the Old Grist Mill, 
and its products were Old Grist Mill 
products. Old Grist Mill became the 
commercial signature of the plain- 
. See: 

“Defendant contends that it is not in 
competition with the plaintiff, because the 
plaintiff is a manufacturer and dealer 
in flour, whereas the defendant is a baker. 
But both are seeking to enlarge their 
markets by attracting the ultimate con- 
sumer*sf wheat, mainly eaters of bread. 
Both seek to direct the favor of the bread 
pone public toward whole wheat 

read, as more wholesome and nutritious, 
and to accustom the bread buyers to call 
for such bread as made of Old Grist Mill 
flour. The fact that the defendant buys 
flour and manufactures it into bread, 
which is in large part distributed to the 
consumers through grocery stores, while 
the plaintiff is both manufacturer of and 
dealer in flour, which it sells chiefly to 
the bakers, does not prevent the essential 
relations between the two concerns being 
competitive... . 

“Defendant contends that, as the wrap- 
pers furnished by the plaintiff to its 1,000 
or more baker customers were intended 
to carry the particular baker’s name as 
the maker of the bread, the trade name 
and emblem fail to denote origin, and 
cannot be protected. 

“In effect, this is nothing but the con- 
tention just dealt with. The fact that the 
wrappers were intended to direct the ulti- 
mate consumer’s attention to a particular 
baker did not prevent their having also 
the effect of inducing trade for Old Grist 
Mill flour made by the plaintiff. For 
present purposes, it is immaterial wheth- 
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er the baker be an independent trader or 
a mere distributing agent of the flour 
manufacturer and dealer. The natural 
and intended effect of plaintiff's adver- 
tising was to induce wheat consumers to 
buy wheat in the form of bread made of 
Old Grist Mill flour, and it was this trade, 
thus induced, that the defendant secks 
to appropriate to itself. 

“The defendant’s claim that the plain- 
tiff is in court with unclean hands finds 
little or no support in the evidence, fairly 
analyzed. The gist of the contention is 
that the plaintiff, by advertising con- 
nected with the Old Grist Mill name and 
emblem, falsely represented that the Old 
Grist Mill flour was an entire or whole 
wheat flour, when in fact some small part 
of the bran or hull had been taken out 

“It is at least a debatable question 
as to whether wheat flour, as distin- 
guished from wheat meal, does not re- 
quire the elimination of some part of the 
hull of the wheat. The plaintiff’s flour 
was, within the fair and generally :c- 
cepted use of the term, a whole wheat 
flour. It was radically distinguished 
from ordinary wheat flour, from which 
the entire hull, and what is commonly 
called ‘middlings’ have been eliminated.” 

Part of the opinion is devoted to a con- 
tention made by defendant to the effect 
that plaintiff's use of the trademark, (Id 
Grist Mill, was anticipated by a similar 
use by one Thornton and his successors. 
On this phase of the case the court said: 

“On this record, it is manifestly impos- 
sible to determine whut rights, if any, 
against the present plaintiff the Thorn- 
ton concern may have in this trademark 
or trade name. The Thornton company 
is not before this court. . - But it 
seems clear that, even if the Thornton 
company may have for some purposes 
and in some territory a right in the trace- 
mark superior to that of the plaintiff, 
the defendant is not thereby exonerated 
from responsibility for its manifest «t- 
tempt to appropriate to itself a good-will 
created by the plaintiff’s advertising and 
long course of baslaees. 

“Defendant is not seeking to protect 
any rights of the Thornton company; it 
is trying to misappropriate property bhe- 
longing to the Thornton company, or to 
the plaintiff, or to both. Whether or not, 
in case of another suit by the Thornton 
concern against the plaintiff, abandon- 
ment, laches, estoppel, or limitation in 
territory could be successfully urged, can- 
not now be determined. But it is on all 
the record, I think, clear, and I so rule, 
that such use as was made of a similar 
emblem by the Thornton company did 
not destroy the plaintiff’s rights as against 
this defendant. Trademarks are not, as 
— out by Mr. Justice Pitney, in 

anover Star Milling Co. vs. Metcalf and 
United Drug Co. vs. Rectanus Co., rights 
in gross, like a patent or a statutory 
copyright. 

“It is now settled that trademark law 
is only a part of the broader field of 
unfair competition law... . It follows 
that, even if, on litigation between thie 
plaintiff and the Thornton concern, the 
plaintiff should be found disentitled to an 
exclusive use, everywhere, of the O!d 
Grist Mill trade name or the emblem, 
one or both, the defendant does not 
thereby acquire rights, either as a part 
of the general public, or in any other 
way, to appropriate to its own use 4 
public demand for whole wheat flour cr«- 
ated by the plaintiff’s advertising and 
course of business. There is at least a 
case of unfair competition. . . . 

“Use of the name and emblem by other 
manufacturers and dealers, all long aft:r 
the  Spemooe adoption of the name and 
mark, cannot avail the defendant. Such 
uses may constitute infringement on the 
plaintiffs rights, or they may fall within 
the limitations on trademark uses poin'- 
ed out in the Hanover Milling and Rev- 
tanus cases. But they do not make tlie 
name or the mark publici juris or other- 
wise help the defendant. 

“As t 
the court of appeals, on plaintiff’s rig)t 
to injunctive relief, no detailed evidence 
as to damages or profits has been re- 
ceived. An injunction must issue, and. 
if sustained by the court above, plainti'T 
may apply for leave to offer further evi 
dence as to its right to a money recovery.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





Sigman Bros., Lowell, Mass., are en- 
larging their bakery. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
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AND IRELAND 


Although flour is varying week by 
week, the price of bread keeps fairly 
steady. The official price in London is 
still 18¢ for 4 lbs. But 16@17c are the 
normal prices in most districts, and the 
stores still sell over the counter at ldc. 
Every few weeks one district after an- 
other gets into an inflammatory condi- 
tion, when the public profits considerably 
by getting cheap bread. Trade is very 
slack. 

In Manchester and other large cities 
competition is exceedingly keen, and the 
practice of giving special and secret 
commissions to sellers who have a large 
turnover is being reverted to. 

The regulations now in force regard- 
ing the fixed weight of loaves are inten- 
sifying the bakers’ difficulties, particu- 
larly those doing a small business, and 
are helping the large firms, which are 
keen to become larger, to take advan- 
tave of every change in the market if 
they happen to be fortunately situated 
in the matter of stocks when prices rise, 
or in the want of them when prices fall. 

‘he government does not contemplate 
sointrommeling in this session the sale of 
bread bill, which proposed to make the 
present regulations permanent, but will 
continue them under the powers of the 
expiry law continuation act up to De- 
cember, 1924. The bakers will there- 
fore have no fight over this matter this 
year, while the continuation of the pres- 
ent rules will help to consolidate the po- 
sition of the inspectors, and make the 
fight for the bakers much harder when 
it does come. 

While inspectors and their employers 
are so anxious to keep their powers re- 
garding the control of the weight of 
loaves, which they did not have walle the 
bread acts, and while they want more 
law to confirm these powers, they will 
not lift a finger to carry out the other 
provision of the law now in being, be- 
cause it does not suit them, although it 
is much more important to a trade like 
baking. 

The London bakers asked the London 
County Council to use the powers of 
either the bread act or of the Sunday 
observance act to stop the spread of 
Sunday baking and delivery of bread. 
The reply of the council was impudent. 
It was to the effect that its officers could 
only act in the matter as “common in- 
formers,” and that if the bakers desire 
to stop Sunday baking they had better 
undertake the prosecutions themselves. 

The impudence of this reply lies in the 
fact that when the county council and 
other authorities were so diligent in 
prosecuting bakers under the bread act— 
before the present regulations—they did 
so only as “common informers,” but in 
that case they used the status which that 
position gave them to the fullest extent. 

Bakers really deserve an insult like 
this for asking these corporations for 
help to do what they can so well do for 
themselves, if only they had a little in- 
dependence. 

BREAD WRAPPING 


The agitation in favor of wrapping 
bread waxes and wanes here. Medical 
officers and borough councils took a hand 
in the propaganda for a while, as did a 
few of the “stunt” newspapers, but after 
the first excitement in the trade the 
practice has not progressed much. One 
London firm endeavored to get more for 
its wrapped than for the unwrapped 
loaves, but a short experience showed 
that the people are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to pay the extra price. Those who 
wrap are therefore forced to pay the 
increased costs out of profits, unless 
wrapping induces greater sales, and in 
London the inducement does not seem 
sufficient. 

A different state of affairs now ob- 
tains in Manchester and surrounding 
district. A good many of the lar 
firms there started the practice as a help 
in competition for trade, charging noth- 
ing extra for the time and material 
employed. Now it seems the Lanca- 
shire people like the covering, and insist 
on having their loaves nicely done up in 
waxed paper. 

All the bakers who want to retain their 


trade have either to fall into line or re- 
duce their price. There is considerable 
complaint that the benefit has been so 
far wholly in favor of the public, and the 
prospect seems to be that wrapping of 
bread will permanently reduce profits, or 
at least reduce them until some firms 
are hurt, when a new set of standards 
may be established. 


OFFICIOUS INTERFERE NCE 


Managing their own affairs rather 
poorly, the officials of borough councils 
and corporations are becoming officious 
in developing fads on just a germ of 
justification. In spite of a sensible un- 
derstanding with the central authorities 
as to the proportion of preservative al- 
lowable in liquid eggs, there were local 
authorities, incited by their medical of- 
ficers, instituting proceedings against 
bakers for having a minute proportion of 
boric acid in their cakes. Next there 
was started a sort of official propaganda 
in favor of wrapping bread. 

The latest is a crusade against the 
practice, assumed to be common among 
bakers, of taking back stale bread from 
customers, and substituting new. This 
practice, if it ever had assumed the di- 
mensions of a custom here, is not now 
observed in a regular way by any bak- 
ers, although it may be allowed to ex- 
acting customers on odd occasions by 
vanmen fearful of losing their trade. 

The protest by the borough council re- 
ferred to came first from Shoreditch, 
one of London’s poorest neighborhoods. 
The borough council of that district for- 
mally protested to the ministry of health 
against the practice of exchanging to 
customers new bread for stale, and 
passed a resolution on the subject, ask- 
ing for legal prohibition by the govern- 
ment. This resolution was sent to all 
the corporations and councils in the king- 
dom, asking their support. 

Such incitement of course sets the fer- 
ment going, and serves, in these elected 
bodies, as the subject for a great deal of 
irresponsible talk. The practice of ex- 
changing bread has been stopped al- 
ready by respectable bakers, and cus- 
tomers generally have ceased to expect 
it. Otherwise, no special legislation 
could stop it, and any law passed for 
the purpose would be much more likely 
to act as an incentive to the customers 
to ask for the concession than a hin- 
drance. 

Bakers resent these official and offi- 
cious pronouncements. The question has 
been raised in Parliament. The min- 
istry’s reply was a profession of igno- 
rance on the subject, but a willingness 
to receive any definite information the 
asker of the question can supply. So 
artificial interest is being constantly 
raised in the, bakers’ business, while other 
traders are left alone. Some bakers, un- 
fortunately, profess to like the help of 
the busybodies in matters which they 
should have the courage to settle for 
themselves. 

EDUCATION 


The educational year finishes, so far as 
the bakery schools are concerned, at the 
end of June. There are now four full- 
time schools for bakers in England, and 
one in Scotland, and there is a prospect 
that another establishment may be set up 
shortly in Birmingham. In . addition, 
there are some six centers where evening 
classes are held, principally in confec- 
tionery. The National Bakery School in 
London is the oldest institution, having 
been established some 25 years, and has 
much the largest number of students. 

In the session just finished in London 
there were 38 whole-time day students, 
from all parts of England and Ireland, 
and 180 evening students, at bread and 
confectionery classes. The day students 
are all the sons of master bakers, of ages 
from 16 to 24; the evening students are 
for the most part men in regular em- 
ployment, and residing within a radius 
of 25 miles of London. The regular 
course at the day school is arranged on 
a two years’ basis, the session in each 
case running continuously from Septem- 
ber to about the end of June. 

A good deal of material for the work 


of the school is supplied free by allied 
traders. Two London millers, Messrs. 
Vernon and Robinson, give generous sup- 
plies of flour, and Messrs. Reynolds and 
Montgomerie quantities of whole meal. 
The students have as a rule little oppor- 
tunity of working with American flours, 
but during the past session this difficulty 
was somewhat relieved, by F. W. Brown 
and the Quaker Oats Co., both importers, 
sending in quantities of American flours 
of varying grades. 

The full-time fees at the school are 
very moderate, only $60 for the full ses- 
sion, while the evening student’s fee, for 
one class of two hours per week, is $5. 
Within the last few years a good many 
scholarships have been awarded to young 
bakers by trading firms throughout the 
country. 

At the National Bakery School there 
are 11 such scholarships available for 
next session, of the total value of £400, 
in amounts varying from £15 to £75 
each. At Cardiff the value of the schol- 
arships is £165, at Leeds £150, at Man- 
chester £120 and at Glasgow £150. The 
total funds thus disbursed to help young 
students in the baking trade in England 
and Scotland is, therefore, £985 per an- 
num. The mee for next year at 
the National and the other day schools 
are very encouraging, and the gloom occa- 
sioned by the slump in trade seems now 
to be lifting. 


BAKERS’ CONFERENCES 


The conference of Scottish master bak- 
ers was, as a social event,—and that by 
general consent is really its purpose,—a 
great success, There were about 350 
present. The business was principally 
formal. 

The association was congratulated on 
having acquired by purchase a home 
of its own, that is new offices, in Edin- 
burgh. The furnishings for the perma- 
nent offices have been purchased by vol- 
untary contributions from the members. 

The most interesting item of business 
at the conference related to techpical 
education. It was announced that the 
contribution from the Scottish associa- 
tion to the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, had been increased from £100 
per annum to £200. With a membership 
of only about 2,200, this contribution is 
considerably more generous than the 
£300 contributed by the English Na- 
tional Association, with its 7,000 mem- 
bers, to the National Bakery School, 
London, which is its particular care. 

By the generosity of the allied traders 
in Scotland there is a scholarship fund 
of £100 per annum, tenable at the Glas- 
gow College for two years, and the col- 
lege authorities have provided another 
award of £50 per annum. 

The conference of the English associa- 
tion was held at Cardiff. The number 
attending was smaller than usual, be- 
tween 700 and 800, principally because 
of the cold weather. The English bak- 
ers seemed to take the business part of 
the proceedings more seriously than their 
Scotch friends. Besides discussing the 
results of the work of the year, the 
principal item of interest was the new 
research proposals submitted by the edu- 
cation committee. The association has 
been spending some £400 to £500 per 
annum on research for the last three 
years, but, as the members could not in- 
telligently appreciate the results, so as 
to make practical use of them in busi- 
ness, there has been a good deal of re- 
pressed discontent on the matter. 

In the new proposals, submitted to this 
conference, the scheme proposed that the 
work of the staff and the most advanced 
students at the National Bakery School 
should be closely co-ordinated with the 
work of the purely chemical department 
of the borough polytechnic, and research 
in suitable directions initiated and con- 
ducted jointly by Dr. C. Doree, the head 
of the chemistry department, and J. 
Kirkland, the head of the Bakery School. 
The results of the work are to be pub- 
lished from time to time in the National 
Association Review; probably in special 
supplements. The association is to un- 
dertake to provide up to £350 per annum, 
as necessary, for any special equipment 
or other expenses. 

Another item of interest was a discus-. 
sion on an “Eat More Bread” advertisin 
campai This topic has been a goo 
deal talked of in the trade, and its sub- 
stance, in consequence, has worn very 
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thin. The rest of the time of the confer- 
ence was fully occupied with sports and 
social functions: receptions, excursions, 
golf, tennis, cricket, bowls, whist drives 
and a dance. The recital of the pro- 
gramme is enough to show that, what- 
ever their troubles, the English bakers 
and their good ladies are in no sense 
downhearted. This year is again likely 
to pass without a conference of Irish 
master bakers, but, on the word of 
George Baine, of Belfast, who generally 
knows, there will be a resumption next 
year. An Irish conference has special 
features of its own well worth resum- 
ing. 
A NEW MENACE 

It has always been a custom in the 
baking trade to collect sweepings for 
sale to pig breeders. The principals in 
the deal did not always come together; 
it was more usual for general dealers, 
who traded in all sorts of things, to buy 
the bakers’ sweepings, and then, as a 
quite separate transaction, to sell these 
sweepings for pig feed. 

The steps in these affairs are of some 
importance, and, in view of a decisidn 
just given in the court here, may be all- 
important. The baker sells his refuse to 
the dealer, but, so far as the former is 
concerned, he considers the business and 
his responsibility end there. The dealer 
sells the same sweepings to a farmer or 
pig feeder, and if in their use they dis- 
agree with the pigs, one would think 
that the dealer, and not the baker, 
would be responsible to the farmer. 

But it appears that the law says other- 
wise. Although the baker sells the refuse 
strictly as refuse, with no guaranty that 
it is suitable for any poet purpose, it 
seems that he is responsible if it is used 
for a specific purpose like pig feeding, 
and is unsuitable or damaging. The 
facts of the case referred to are that 
a firm of bakers sold the sweepings in 
the ordinary way to a farmer, and that 
in their use as food for pigs several of 
the pigs died, the evidence of the vet- 
erinary surgeon being that their death 
was due to a considerable quantity of 
salt in the sweepings. 

The judge awarded the farmer £20 
as damages against the baking firm. In 
giving the reasons for his judgment he 
said the farmer had no sort of claim 
under the food and drugs act, but the 
fertilizers and feedingstuffs act included 
a proviso that on the sale of any article 
for use as food for cattle or poultry 
there was an implied warranty by the 
seller that the article was suitable to be 
used for such purpose. 

Although the word “article” was used 
loosely in the act the judge said he could 
find nothing to exclude sweepings from 
the clause, and he must find that in the 
circumstances in this case the sweepings 
were sold as food for pigs, and that the 
pigs died on account of an excessive 
quantity of salt in the food. 

This decision is of so much importance 
to bakers that the National Association 
of Master Bakers is likely to take the 
case to a higher court, and notice of 
appeal has been given. 

Joun Kirk ianp. 





NEW PRETZEL BAKERY 


Reapinc, Pa—On Aug. 15 the Su- 
perior Pretzel Co., of Reading, will open 
a second pretzel baking plant, built at a 
cost of $30,000. Two ovens will be in- 
stalled at first, with provisions made for 
six. The plant will have a capacity of 
60,000 pretzels for a. 20-hour day, the 
bakers working in two shifts. The origi- 


nal plant is operating with one oven, 


with a capacity of 30,000 pretzels a day. 
The members of the firm are D. Chaffey, 
Clyde Miller and Bayard Renninger. 
They started in business in September, 
1922. 

C. C. Larus. 





CO-OPERATIVE MASTER BAKERS 


The seventeenth annual outing and pic- 
nic of the Master Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association of Boston was held at Lake 
Pearl. Bathing, boating, canoeing and 
fishing were followed by a well-prepared 
dinner. ; 

Those in charge of the outing were P. 
A. Koehler, chairman; F. W. Bonschau, 
Gred Gahm, Fred Maier, John Loud, 
John Frech, C. F. Klumpp, Samuel 
Fischer, F. H. Harzbecker and C,-Gart- 
ner. 
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THE BAKING INDUSTRY IN MONTANA 


(Continued from page 350.) 


“Is it not reasonable,” asks Mr. Burg- 
er, “that a section of the country like 
Montana, settled as recently as it has 
been and equipped with its baking ma- 
chinery in these later days, should be 
found possessed of as good or better than 
would be expected in sections older than 
ours? There is no disparagement intend- 
ed for the older states. They have ex- 
cellent plants. But in fitting up a bak- 
ery, the ones putting their capital into it 
want the latest in the line. Now baking 
machinery that is relatively good may be 
reasonably old. Here in Montana one 
finds little old equipment. In the larger 
plants that is absolutely true. Our plant 
is less than eight years old, but we have 
procured new equipment since we start- 
ed, in some of the more important fea- 
tures. ‘That is our policy: “Keep pace 
with the industry or a step ahead.’ There 
is just one thing that will make for a 
solid business foundation in any line that 
has to do with a public service like bak- 
ing. Give the people the best that the 
market can provide and give it to them 
in the best form and in the cleanest and 
purest packages that can be delivered. 
That is the policy of the Purity Baking 
Co. 

“Montana bakers have another factor in 
their favor that bakers in certain other 
sections do not enjoy. We have what is 
undoubtedly as good flour as the world 
produces from which to make our bread. 
With that excellent position as to raw 
material and with an equipment as good 
as the best, why should not Montana peo- 
ple have good service from their commer- 
cial bakeries? We believe that the pres- 
ent position of the bakers in Montana 
is as good as could be expected, all things 
considered, and we look to the future 
with faith and determination to merit a 
continuance of the business with which 
we have been favored.” 

Anaconda, the big smelter center of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., would 
seem to be a good location for the baking 
industry. But when it was platted as a 
city, it was given a location too close to 
Butte. It is only 30 miles away, with 
frequent railroad service and a boulevard 
highway connecting the two cities, so that 
the baking companies of Butte find it 
easy to meet the Anaconda demand for 
bread. From the first, they have made 
such a strong bid for that field that capi- 
tal has not apparently been attracted to 


new plants for Anaconda. There are, 
however, two well-equipped, one-oven 
plants, with daily register of about 10,000 
loaves each. 

Missoula has bakery plants that repre- 
sent between $30,000 and $40,000 in capi- 
tal investment, the largest being what for 
16 years has been known as the Garden 
City bakery, which recently was acquired 
by purchase by the Eddy Bakery Co., of 
Helena, and which is now operated under 
that management by Harry Hahn, for- 
merly of Helena. The Garden City bak- 
ery was started by Alex Benson, who be- 
gan his bakery business in Missoula in 
1905. By 1908 his success had brought 
such steady growth that he launched the 
Garden City plant in a new building and 
continued to enjoy success and prosperity 
until he retired on Jan. 1, last. The pur- 
chaser has changed the name of the bak- 
ery to the Eddy Bread Co., in keeping 
with its policy of operating its several 
plants in different cities under one cor- 
porate title. The Eddy company’s plant 
at Missoula has a daily capacity of 15,000 
loaves, and its nearest competitor, the 
Royal bakery, has a rating of 6,000. 

Turning next to the capital city, Hel- 
ena, there are found three bakeries, with 
the Eddy company leading the list, the 
Pascal and the Ideal being the other two. 
More will be said about the Eddy Helena 
plant later. 

Fergus County, in the old days, made 
the boast of being the center of the great 
Montana wheat belt, Judith basin. Lew- 
istown is the county seat of Fergus and 
has one of the best mills in the state, 
though not the largest in output, it being 
the home plant of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Charles R. McClave, president 
and manager. But when the “county di- 
vision” microbe broke out in the wheat 
belt, it took away a large portion of the 
famous Judith basin from Fergus Coun- 
ty and set up what is known as Judith 
Basin County, a sort of advertising 
wizardry in county naming. However, it 
did not amputate all the fine wheat ter- 
ritory from Lewistown, nor did it lessen 
Lewistown’s standing when it comes to a 
survey of its baking industry. Lewis- 
town boasts four bakeries, all good ones, 
but the Robbins bakery is the largest, 
having a daily capacity of 16,000 1-lb 
loaves. J. A. Robbins is its owner. He 
was one of the organizers of the state 
association of master bakers, in which he 





Ovens in the Robbins Bakery, Lewistown 


has served a term as president. When 
one knows the views of Mr. Robbins as 
to the baking business, and how insistent- 
ly he carries those views into practice, it 
will be easy to understand that Robbins’ 
bakery heads the procession. 

Mr. Robbins came to Lewistown in 
1913, when he was employed in the Frank 
Sullivan bakery, of which he is now sole 
owner. At that time the Sullivan bakery 
didn’t do any shipping of bread to out- 
side points. Mr. Robbins knew that was 
a case of letting opportunity slip. He 





Joseph Bauer 


One of the Pioneer Bakers of Great Falls. 
From a Photograph Taken When 
He Was a Journeyman Baker 


got busy and the firm soon had a respect- 
able trade in outside shipments. In 1914, 
one year after coming to Lewistown, Mr. 
Sullivan had gained such a favorable 
view of Mr. Robbins that he took him in 
as a partner, and for the next three years 
there was a constant and satisfactory ex- 
pansion of business. In 1917 Mr. Robbins 
bought his partner’s interest, changed 
the name to Robbins’ bakery, and such it 
has been since. 

In 1919 Mr. Robbins built his present 
plant. It is declared by bakers to be 
one of the most modern plants between 
St. Paul and the Pacific Coast. The 
building is 44x77 feet, with a garage at 
the rear. There is a full basement and 
one story above ground. On the first 
floor, at the front of the building, are the 
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dough room and the office. The dough 
room is equipped with a New Era mixer, 
Champion automatic flour weighing and 
sifting outfit, Champion water weighing 
scales, and a divider. The dough room is 
partitioned from the machine room. The 
conveyor carries the dough from the 
divider to the rounder and then passes 
through the overhead proofer to the 
molder. The oven is of Helm make, one 
unit being in place, with space for addi- 
tional-units. The wrapping counters are 
at the rear on the left with the shipping 
room on the right. Beyond the shipping 
room is the cake room, which is equipped 
with an Edison electric oven, a Reed ma- 
chine, two work benches and a little 
proofer operated by steam from the 
boiler. There is plenty of light and ven- 
tilation. 

Mr. Robbins says the plans for the 
floor space, which were worked ‘out by 
him after studying many plants, have 
proved great time and effort savers, and 
he believes any one planning to build 
would find advantage in examining them. 
That is the excuse for detailing the lay- 
out of the floor plan here. 

However, it is not the building plan, 
but the method of handling the emplo,- 
ment problem, that makes the Robbins 
bakery unusual in its organization. None 
but American speaking men are employcd 
and they have to possess a certain degrve 
of intelligence. They must be clean in a))- 
pearance and in habits. They must have 
baking experience and moral character, 
as evidenced by their record. They must 
have a health certificate from the physi- 
cian when they enter the service of Rol- 
bins, and any time that he feels there 
might be cause for re-examination by a 
physician they are required to bring a 
new health certificate. Every workman 
has a personal locker and on the door of 
the locker is posted his health certificate. 
This is a rule that brings a fine return in 
efficiency, Mr. Robbins says, and gives 
him the certainty that he is handing his 
customers good bread. Every baker 
changes his white uniform when he quits 
at the end of his shift and dons a freshly 
starched clean one on return to duty. The 
management pays the laundry bill, which 
makes the requirement easy to follow. 

Mr. Robbins has a large shipping trade, 
some 3,000 loaves daily being sent to ac- 
jacent territory, covered by between 30 
and 90 shipping points. He doesn’t knock 
his competitor, but he says very frankly 
that “Lewistown has another very good 
shop” « d that it pleases him to have 
quality competition. 
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Mixer and Troughs in the Robbins Bakery, Lewistown 


hatever success has come to the 
Robbins bakery has been through two 
forces, in my opinion,” says Mr. Robbins. 
“Quality of goods with courteous treat- 
are my prescription for bakery 
business building. We use nothing but 
the best raw materials. Montana bakers 
are fortunate in their raw materials. 
There are none better anywhere. The 
baker’s only competitor is the housewife, 
and she will not tolerate substitutes. 
Why, then, should we attempt to sell her 
bread made from substitutes? They can 
not be camouflaged. A baker who tries 
to get away with substitutes when he 
tlaims to be offering quality bread is just 
kidding himself and will pay the. penalty 
sooner or later. If we give the housewives 
good bread all the time—a little better 
and a little more satisfactory than can be 
produced on the small scale pursued in 
home baking—we are bound to enlarge 
the circle of trade from year to year, and 
while there will always be home baking, it 
will gradually grow smaller if bakers 
will educate the consumer through news- 
paper advertising and quality goods. 

“Our show window is one of our big ad- 
vertising features; but it reaches only 
those who pass. Newspaper advertising 
is absolutely essential, and the better, 
newsier and more intelligent it is the fast- 
er it will draw the crowd. We try to 
make our window display sell as much as 
one clerk, For that reason it must have a 
neat, new dress each morning, always car- 
rying an appetizing and attractive ap- 
pearance. We try to teach the people 
that ‘Bread is the best and cheapest food,’ 
a truism that everybody knows but which 
ought to be kept eternally before the 
public gaze, as it carries a message that 
means health to people if they observe 
it. We keep constant invitation before 
the public to visit our plant, and it would 
surprise many to know how many visitors 
come to look us over. We are never too 
busy to welcome them and show them 
how we make bread, and it helps to sell 
the product for us.” 

Looking over the other cities of the 
state before coming to Great Falls, Boze- 
man has an exceptionally good plant in 
the Bon Ton bakery, of 10,000 loaves ca- 
pacity, and The Bakery of 4,000 loaves. 
Three Porks has a 10,000-loaf bakery, as 
has also Harlowton. There are two bak- 
eries at Livingston, which is the Northern 
Pacific Railway gateway to Yellowstone 
National Park. Red Lodge, one of the 
busy coal mining centers, has a 10,000-loaf 
bakery, while there are good baking 
plants at Glasgow, Miles City, Kalispell, 
Bear Creek, Dillon, Twin Bridges, Hamil- 
ton and Deer Lodge, in addition to small 
plants in some of the more enterprising 
Villages, which can hardly be said to be 
on a sound foundation because of the 


ment 


possibilities of changing business con- 
ditions. 

One of the finest bakeries of the state 
is neither a hotel nor a commercial bak- 
ery. It is located at the state prison at 
Deer Lodge, operated by the convicts and 
modernly equipped throughout. 

Recurring to the largest baking corpo- 
ration in Montana, a word concerning the 
Eddy Bakery Co. with its head offices 
in Helena and its biggest plant in Great 
Falls, is appropriate. The trade name 
originated as the result of a restaurant 
partnership between J. E. O’Connell and 
Edward Gallavin at Helena. The owners 
were both known by the sobriquet of 
“Eddy,” and so they used that as the 
name of the business. Later they bought 
a bakery at Helena and named it the 
Eddy bakery. Then Mr. O’Connell bought 
Mr. Gallavin’s interest in the bakery and 
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sold his interest in the restaurant. He 
went to Great Falls, where he bought the 
Stephens bakery, the largest in the city. 
His next purchase was the Garden City at 
Missoula. Recently he bought the Lutey 
Sunlit bakery at Butte. 

Mr. O’Connell’s first experience in the 
commercial bakery field was at Missoula, 
in 1909, when he and his brother operated 
the Edwards bakery under a lease. Now 
he is the chief owner of the corporation 
that has a capacity rating of approxi- 
mately 120,000 loaves daily. 

“It is the policy of the Eddy Baking 
Co. to give quality and service with every 
loaf of bread and to make both quality 
and service just as nearly the limit of 
possibility as can be done in like quan- 
tity,” says Mr. O’Connell. “Necessarily, 
the unit price of the loaf is about as 
small as is found in the affairs of daily 
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trade, and that is the fundamental fact 
that makes it essential that our customers 
be pleased. If it were a one sale affair, 
there would be no hope in the bakery 
business. But personal attention, cour- 
tesy, quality of goods, and promptness in 
handling orders beget friendships that 
mean new trade as well as enlarged vol- 
ume of individual accounts. Of course, 
the bulk of our output goes to the re- 
tailer, but we must give to him the qual- 
ity that he can pass on to the ultimate 
consumer. Our experience has been most 
satisfactory. We have found that con- 
sumers appreciate effort; it means they 
come to our plants and to our agencies 
for our output. That is one reward for 
unrelenting and tireless effort to make 
our output the best that modern methods, 
capable help, late model machinery and 
the best raw material to be had will pro- 
duce. We see only promise of enlarged 
opportunity for the future.” 

Building the West has always carried 
some excitement, either in the way of the 
melodramatic, the romantic or just plain 
cussedness, for persons away from the 
scene as it was being enacted, and there 
is no exception to that statement in the 
baking industry. This brings to the fore 
the building of the baking industry in the 
city of Great Falls. Great Falls is the 
child of the brain of the late United 
States Senator Paris Gibson, with the 
late James J. Hill, of Great Northern 
Railroad fame, as “wet nurse” and foster 
father. Both of them did heroic work in 
putting a truly beautiful city on the 
plain at the bend of the Missouri River, 
about 12 miles above the Great Falls of 
the river. It now boasts between 25,000 
and 30,000 inhabitants, though it was 
platted only about 40 years ago. But it 
didn’t have a very long period on “all 
fours.” In other words, it soon was “a 
right smart youngster,” and with the 
coming of the Great Northern road in 
1887, it began to step along into the class 
of cities. It boasts the Big Stack, a flue 
at the Anaconda Copper Reduction works 
rising 506 feet above the hill and seen for 
50 miles from the city on a clear day. It 
acquired bakeries early, and has been 
keeping in the front rank for quality as 
well as size. It now has five, with the 
Eddy bakery the leading one, rating 65,000 
pound loaves daily. But there is also the 
St. Paul bakery, just now being operated 
as part of a bankrupt’s estate by the 
creditors, with Joseph Bauer, one of the 
pioneers of the baking industry in Great 
Falls, in charge. Mr. Bauer sold the 
bakery with the intention of retiring, but 
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Wrapping Department in the Eddy Baking Co.’s Plant at Great Falls 
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when it became involved creditors insist- 
ed that he don the uniform and return to 
his old line and operate it. Mr. Bauer 
makes it pay, but the other fellow could 
not find the magic course. Joseph Bauer 
came to Great Falls when they didn’t ride 
in on Pullman cars. He staged it. He 
started at his trade, having learned and 
followed the baking business in the East 
and later in San Francisco. He worked 
as a journeyman for a time, but for 
many years was a master baker. 

Then there is William Springer, an- 
other veteran of the baking industry in 
Great Falls, who also came to the city 
soon after it was platted, and has been 
operating a plant of his own for more 
than a quarter of a century. Among 
the veterans, too, is to be noted Arthur 
H. Stephens, who sold his baking interests 
a few years ago to the Eddy company, 
and who, until then, had been the lead- 
ing baker of the northern part of the 
state, as well as one of the Montana 
pioneers. 

Phil Gerlach started the first bakery in 
Great Falls at 115 Central Avenue, near 
the Park Hotel, now well known to tour- 
ists and the travelling public. It consist- 
ed of one oven and was in a building one 
half of which was occupied by a saloon. 
Mr. Gerlach operated a lunch.counter in 
connection with his bakery and fed the 
hungry while the saloon “watered” them. 
One of the amusing incidents of the early 
baking trade is related by pioneers thus: 
One night Mr. Gerlach was mixing his 
dough, using the hand method in his big 
trough, when in walked Joe Hamilton, one 
of the well-known men of the early days 
and later a sheriff. Hamilton had been 
looking upon the wine when it was red and 
thought he would have a little fun at 
Mr. Gerlach’s expense. He ordered Mr. 
Gerlach to stop mixing dough and dance 
for him. Mr. Gerlach demurred. Ham- 
ilton pulled out a six-shooter and repeated 
the order. Mr. Gerlach still was reluc- 
tant. Then Hamilton shot out one light 
and turned the gun on Mr. Gerlach’s feet, 
telling him to “shuffle them” or he would 
shoot again. Mr. Gerlach, thus persuad- 
ed, did a jig. But it wasn’t snappy enough 
for Hamilton and after a few seconds 
Hamilton began putting holes in the floor 
very close to Mr. Gerlach, whereupon the 
latter danced with real vigor. Finally 
Hamilton went away and next day came 
back and adjusted the damages he had 
done, thanking Mr. Gerlach for the en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. Gerlach had another novel experi- 
ence while operating. that bakery, but 
this one was filled with profit and pleas- 
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ure. It was one of Shakespeare’s troubled 
monarchs that offered a kingdom for a 
horse, but the record shows that it was 
Joseph W. Herring, former fire chief of 
Great Falls, who first inaugurated the 
custom of having bread baked by the 
sack for his horses. They were not horses 
of the trucking type; only mustang 
ponies, cayuses, or those little fellows 
that one could hardly run to death in 
good weather. Here is the story: Herring 
walked into Mr. Gerlach’s place one very 
cold afternoon in the winter of 1886-87, 
said to be the coldest in the history of 
Montana. “I want a sack of bread for 
my horses,” said he to the baker. Mr. 
Gerlach, probably remembering Hamil- 
ton’s joke, thought he was being twitted, 
and Herring had to convince him he was 
in earnest. Then he entered into a con- 
tract to bake a sack of bread for the 
horses each day while the severe weather 
lasted. What Herring wanted was to 
secure a ration for his four: horses that 
he was using on a sled in hauling coal to 
the city from Sand Coulee. The weather 


Plant of the Eddy Baking Co., Great Falls 


was too severe to handle bulky feed like 
hay, and it was impossible to feed oats as 
he was handling it. He would drive to 
the mouth of the mine in the afternoon, 
the distance being about 12 miles, and 
would stable his ponies in the mine. Next 
morning, after feeding them the bread, 
he would take his load back to the city. 
Charles Gies and Edward Zingel 
opened the second bakery in the city in 
1889. Andrew Lyle, a baker, built a 
small plant on Third Street, and sold it 
to Fred L. Stephens in 1890. A. H. 
Stephens, a brother of the former, bought 
an interest, and in- 1900 acquired his 
brother’s share in the business. From 
then until he retired on selling to the 
Eddy Bakery Co., he continued to operate 
the leading bakery of Great Falls. His 
retirement took place on April 23, 1919, so 
that for more than two decades he was 
one of the leading figures in the baking 
industry in Montana. Mr. Stephens made 
money out of the business from the first, 
and when he sold: out he had the second 
largest plant in the state and one of the 
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most modern in appointment. McNeil & 
Slavin opened the first bakery on tie 
West Side, which is to the west of tlie 
Missouri River from the business district. 
They sold to John Schubert, who operated 
it until his death two years ago. Jake 
Mettler and Joe Alberson opened a bak- 
ery, which was later sold to Eli Wheeler. 
M. W. Carrier started the original St. 
Paul bakery. Emil Pfister opened oie 
of the suburban bakeries, which was later 
abandoned. The Bon Ton bakery, still 
operated, was started by J. A. Wright, 
O. S. Warden, Harry B. Mitchell and 
Dr. A. F. Longeway. Mr. Warden is 
junior partner in the ownership of the 
Tribune, the city’s leading daily; Mr. 
Mitchell owns one of the biggest dairies 
in the Northwest, and Dr. Longeway is 
the city’s pioneer physician and surgeon. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., the 
city’s biggest mill, has enjoyed more than 
two decades of business experience with 
the baking industry of Montana because 
of his position in the mill. He has an 
abiding faith in the men who form tlie 
personnel of the industry. Speaking of 
the baking industry as he has observed it, 
he says: “Montana people should be 
especially happy over the fact that they 
have as well managed, clean, and modern 
bakeries as can be found in the United 
States, and that means in the world, for 
there are none ahead of the United 
States. I have enjoyed a splendid friend- 
ship from the master bakers of our state 
and I know of what I am speaking when 
I talk of that business. I can very hap- 
pily and truthfully—happily because it 
is the truth—testify that our bakers are 
all giving their best service and using 
their foremost endeavor to give to their 
patrons the best loaf of bread that it is 
possible to produce.” 

Charles R. McClave, president and 
manager of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
also closely interested in the baking trace 
because of the business his company does 
with the bakeries of the state, says: 
“Measured by all standards of business, 
Montana has a baking industry of which 
our citizenry may well be proud. The 
plants are modern, the management e'- 
ficient, the methods cleanly, and the oui- 
put tasty and nutritious. Our bake’s 
insist on the best flour that can be 
milled, and when they get flour of tlic 
Montana wheat, of which we boast as bc- 
ing the best in the world, they have 
the material from which to make the ‘best 
bread.’ ” 

And so it may be said that Montana's 
baking industry is alive and moving fo:- 
ward—alive to its duties to the public and 
desirous of meeting every angle of ail 
those duties. If operating at capacity it 
would require 2,240 bbls of flour every 2‘ 
hours, and on the basis of the presen! 
wheat production, that would call for 
about 10 per cent of the state’s wheat 
crop. 
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XXVIII: BETTER BREADSTUFFS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Most bread manufacturers are today 
vitally interested in making better bread. 
They are earnestly striving to improve 
their products, but the progress being 
made in actually improving bread qual- 
ity is surprisingly slow. Many unfound- 
ed claims are made from time to time 
regarding bread improvement. Manufac- 
turers of the various raw materials al- 
most invariably state that better bread 
will result from the use of their par- 
ticular products. Some of these state- 
ments are founded on facts, while others 
are untrue and greatly misleading. 

Manufacturers of ovens and machinery 
also make very positive claims as to the 
part their particular article plays in the 
making of better bread. In this case, 
also, some of the claims might be justi- 
ficd, while others cannot. 

Almost every bread maker thinks that 
his formula and method of manufacture 
enables him to make a loaf superior to 
that of his competitor. This is sometimes 
the case, but is just as often the reverse. 
Ii is a very dangerous situation for a 
baker to become wholly satisfied with the 
quality of his products or think that 
they are better than those made by other 
bakers. 

It is agreed that the success of the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign will to a 
great degree depend upon the making of 
better breadstuffs by manufacturers. 


MACARONI 


Macaroni concerns might well give 
greater consideration to the making of 
more convenient and popular varieties of 
spaghetti and macaroni, improving on the 
size and appearance of their packages, 
and to the conducting of more effective 
educational and advertising campaigns 
instructing in correct preparation and 
use, 

BETTER CRACKERS 


In no breadstuff is there as ie need 
for improvement in nutritional value as 
in the soda cracker. This article, com- 
posed of flour, a large percentage of 
fat and small amounts of yeast, salt and 
yeast food, is far from being a well- 
balanced or complete food. The food 
value of crackers would be — im- 
proved if manufacturers of this product 
would add a liberal amount of milk to 
their formulas. 

Some cracker makers are now conduct- 
ing extensive experiments with milk. This 
substance would not materially increase 
production cost and would greatly im- 
prove the quality of the finished prod- 
ucts. Most cracker concerns operate 
modern, well-equipped plants, and con- 
duct well-planned sales and advertising 
campaigns. By improving the nutri- 
tional value of their products they would 
be able to greatly increase their present 
consumption. 


BETTER BREAD 


For bread manufacturers to be able to 
make better bread it is very necessary 
that they be fully informed as to what 
constitutes the best quality of bread. It 
is important that bread makers have their 
shops or plants equipped with the best 
ovens and machines for their needs. 
These greatly aid in the making of bet- 
ter bread if intelligently operated. 

It is also of importance that bakers 
have good ingredients for manufactur- 
ing breadstuffs, and that they employ 
the best and most scientific methods of 
manufacture, but by far the most im- 
portant thing connected with the manu- 
facture of bread is to be able to intelli- 
gently choose the various ingredients en- 
tering into it, and then determine the 
correct percentages of these substances 
to use in making the most nutritious 
bread. 

Only a few years ago, when discussing 
the subject of nutrition, we spoke in 
terms of calories. The calorie is the 
unit of heat measurement. A small cal- 


orie is the amount of heat required to 
Taise the temperature of one gram of 
water through one degree, centigrade. A 
large calorie is that necessary to raise 


the temperature of 1,000 grams of water 
through one degree, centigrade. 

When it was found necessary to de- 
termine the nutritive value of a food sub- 
stance a definite quantity was complete- 
ly .oxidized, or burned, and - the- heat 
given off carefully measured. This gave 
its caloric value. We long ago found that 
the caloric value of a food does not con- 
vey to us its real nutritive value. 

Then a better method of ascertaining 
real food values was discovered. "We 
began using the term, balanced ration. 
Until recent years this served with con- 
siderable satisfaction the purpose of 
comparing nutritional values. Mixtures 
of foods containing a definite percentage 
of proteins, fats, carbohydrates and min- 
eral salts was considered a _ balanced 
ration. 

It was found that some sugars were 
more desirable than others, that all pro- 
teins are not of equal value, that certain 
fats were more preferable than others, 
that certain salts were required by the 
body and that some were more desirable 
and required in larger amounts than oth- 
ers. .The balanced ration was not found 
entirely satisfactory in establishing nu- 
tritional values. The reason for this was 
not fully understood until the discovery 
of vitamins. 

Vitamins are mysterious little organic 
substances. Most of our present knowl- 
edge of them has been derived from the 
results produced by them, rather than a 
definite knowledgé of what they really 
are. They are known by their works. 
There are three, A, B and C, that are 
now recognized by authorities in nutri- 
tion. They are spoken of as food trans- 
formers, body spark plugs, etc. They 
are the connecting links between food 
and body tissue or protoplasm. 

We now know that one might consume 
the right quantity of a perfectly bal- 
anced ration and still perish if this food 
does not contain the right quantities of 
the various vitamins. e also know that 
some foods or food substances are pref- 
erable to others because of their .con- 
taining the important vitamins deficient 
in the less valuable substances. 

Therefore, with our newer knowledge 
of nutrition we know that a complete 
food must contain the desired amount 
of carbohydrates, which must be readily 
available, the correct percentage of a 
mixture of grain and animal proteins, 
that will supply the body with all of the 
18 or more amino acids, the — quan- 
tity of fats rich in vitamin A, and a 
sufficient quantity of the necessary min- 
eral salts, and also that these foods must 
contain an abundance of the three vita- 
mins to insure growth, maintenance and 
health, 

All bread should contain the correct 
amounts of the right kinds of proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates and mineral salts. 
It should also contain an abundance of 
vitamins A and B. Vitamin C is more 
sensitive to heat, and is obtained from 
fruits and vegetables. 

The lower animals instinctively choose 
properly balanced diets richest in vita- 
mins. There is a hidden instinct in man 
which serves to guide him in the choice 
of the better foods. Experiments have 
proven that children prefer highly nutri- 
tious bread rich in vitamins to ordinary 
white bread, and naturally consume 
greater amounts of this super bread. 

With the best flour milled, an ideally 
equipped plant, and the most modern 
methods of manufacture it is impossible 
to make bread of the greatest nutri- 
tional value unless liberal quantities of 
specially dried whole milk, grain ex- 
tract, oleo oil (or some other fat rich in 
fat soluble vitamin A) and mineral salts 
are added. Whole milk supplies much of 
the necessary additional protein required. 
A mixture of grain and animal proteins 
proves more satisfactory than either 
plant or animal proteins alone. 

Whole milk also supplies a large quan- 
tity of butter fat, rich in fat soluble 
vitamin ‘A and easily digested. Milk is 
rich in vitamin B and milk salts.. Grain 


extract furnishes desirable proteins and 
carbohydrates, and is also rich in vita- 
min B. Beef oleo oil adds to the loaf 
a desirable fat rich in vitamin A.. Added 
mineral salts are necessary to build up 
the mineral deficiency. 

While it is not yet possible for all 
bakers to make the highly nutritious per- 
fect bread, they can greatly improve the 
quality of their product by using yeast 
food (if not already doing this), a more 
liberal quantity of the right kind. of 
shortening rich in vitamin A, and a much 
more liberal amount of the best quality of 
whole milk or its equivalent. 

Unfortunately the shortenings in gen- 
eral use in bread making contain very 
little if any vitamin A.. Bakers should 
exercise greater wisdom in their choice 
of shortenings and give preference to 
those rich in this vitamin, even though 
they be more expensive. 

Besides being clean, wholesome, readily 
soluble, and low in acidity, milks should 
be of normal composition, or as- nearly 
so as possible, and rich in both vitamins 
A and B. Milk should measure up to 
these specifications. While skimmed milk 
greatly improves the nutritive value of 
bread, milk containing some butter fat 
makes better bread, and whole milk, or its 
equivalent in dry skimmed milk and but- 
ter fat, produces bread of still better 
quality. ost bakers use entirely too lit- 
tle milk. Five pounds of dry milk or 
seven pounds sweetened condensed is the 
maximum amount usually used. Double 
this quantity should be the rule. This 
would enable the production of better 
bread. 

Fresh bread is also much better in 
quality than bread that has become some- 
what stale. Consumption could be great- 
ly increased if methods of distribution 
were improved so as to get the loaves on 
the table in as fresh condition as possible. 

Most bread makers improperly ferment 
dark bread doughs or are otherwise care- 
less in the manufacture of dark breads. 
The same care should be exercised in the 
making of rye or whole wheat bread as 
in manufacturing white bread. The mis- 
take of overfermentation of dark bread 
doughs is almost universal. They are set 
too warm or not “taken” on time. If as 
much consideration were given to the 
making of this type of bread as to the 
white, much more would be eaten. 

In one of our large cities 10,000 of the 
20,000 loaves daily put out by a modern 
bread plant operating a travelling oven 
are dark bread, mostly rye made by 
hand. The quality of this is carefully 
guarded. Raisin rye and other popular 
types of dark bread also are made. The 
profit on this bread is even greater than 
that on white bread. 

Toast would be America’s most popu- 
lar breakfast food if better toast were 
served. Every one prefers it hot and 
fresh. Most people prefer it made from 
fresh bread. Electrical concerns are co- 
operating with the bread manufacturers 
in the “Toast for Breakfast” campaign 
by placirig on the market more convenient 
toasters of the correct size. The present 
consumption of toast could be doubled if 
all homes and public eating places were 
properly equipped to conveniently. serve 
good, fresh toast during every meal. 


BETTER SWEET GOODS 


A very large percentage of the sweet 
ag eaten today is made in bakeries. 

he bakers would be supplying a much 
greater percentage if they made products 
better in quality. The laws prohibiting 
the use of artificial colors and _ substi- 
tutes are doing much to protect the pub- 
lic and improve the standards of bakery 
products. Other laws should be passed 
to prohibit the manufacture and use of 
many inferior products now being used 
in great quantities by many sweet goods 
bakers. 

Nothing takes the place of real eggs 
and butter in the making of tasty and 
wholesome cakes. The best fruits (fresh 
when available), ‘whole milk and eggs 
should be used to make pies, cookies and 
sweet crackers. It is often possible to 
make sweet s of d appearance 
without the liberal use of these valuable 
substances, but the consumer is much dis- 
appointed and loses faith in bakers’ prod- 
ucts when he finds that he has been given 
an inferior article made with substitutes 
or from a cheap mix. 

The really: successful sweet. goods bak- 
ers demand good butter, the best grades 
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of milk, and fresh or frozen eggs. They 
also use rich, well-proportioned mixes 
containing liberal quantities of these good 
ingredients. 

he use of the correct proportions of 
the best flavors is also important. It is 
often the case that a good article is 
spoiled by the use of the wrong amount 
of a flavoring substance or one of in- 
ferior quality. 

A large variety of goods should be 
made to meet the various demands of the 
consumers. In the preparation of this 
variety of breadstuffs one should not only 
strive to appeal to the taste of his cus- 
tomer, but should also endeavor to sup- 
ply- him with the most wholesome and 
most nourishing products possible to 
make. In order to do this it is necessary 
that much consideration be given to the 
choice of raw materials, the preparation 
of. well-proportioned mixes and to the 
best methods of manufacture. 

In summarizing the manufacture of 
better breadstuffs the following things 
are of great importance: 

1. In the choice of raw materials give 
special consideration to their vitamin 
content. 

2. Use a large percentage of milk, pref- 
erably whole milk. Give preference to 
milk richest in vitamins A and B. 

3. Use formulas composed as nearly as 
possible of the correct proportion of the 
right kinds of milk, grain extract, min- 
eral salts and other ingredients that will 
produce bread forming as nearly as pos- 
sible a well-balanced ration rich in vita- 
mins. 

4. Use liberal quantities of the best 
whole milk, or its equivalent, fresh or 
frozen eggs, and butter of _e grade. 
Make these products palatable, and also 
as nourishing and as complete foods as 
possible. 

5. Improve methods of distribution so 
as to place all products on the tables in 
as fresh condition as possible. 





RETAIL BAKERS CONFER 


Officers Decide Not to Ask for Reduction in 
Import Duties on Eggs and Nutse— 
No Convention This Year 


Cuicaco, Irn.—The association held an 
executive meeting here June 18, the day 
before the opening of the national wheat 
conference. Those present were Eugene 
Lipp, president; Joseph Machatschek, 
vice president; George Geissler, treasur- 
er; J. C. Lewis, past president; C. J. 
Kremer, Jacob Nill, M. O. Densby, L. 
F. W. Meese, and John M. Hartley. 
John Burns, president of the Allied 
Trades, and B. M. O’Donnell, a visitin 
member from Duluth, were also invite 
to participate. 

Several questions of importance to the 
association and the trade were brought 
up. Among the first subjects was a con- 
sideration of the purposes of the wheat 
conference and our relation thereto. 
Considerable discussion was stimulated 
regarding our standing and the future 
of the trade if this conference turned to 
a guaranteed price for wheat by the 
government as the only solution for the 
farmers’ difficulties. If-so, the meeting 
arranged for a further session to plan 
for our future under governmental con- 
trol. We agreed to sit as delegates to 
the conference, and the officers were ap- 
proved in their action of calling the 
executive meeting at this time. 

Perhaps the most important subject 
under discussion was that of the stand- 
ing of our association in regard to a 
reduction in the egg and nut schedules of 
the present tariff. After full discussion, 
where each side of the question was 
thoroughly reviewed, it was the opinion 
of the board that, under existing condi- 
tions-in the agricultural interests of this 
country, it would be poor policy to ask 
for any reduction in the tariff clauses. 

We as neighborhood bakers have a 
continuing interest in the prosperity 
and in the good will of the farmers who 
are our neighbors in national business, 
and at most but once removed from im- 
mediate contact with us. As we have 





‘not suffered as we anticipated, particu- 


larly from the tariff placed on eggs, and 
as the farmer has received no excessive 
price for this commodity, it would be 
rather unfair for us.to seek tariff reduc- 
tion. that may possibly impoverish him 
some more. 

It was the sense of the board that we, 
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as business men successful in conduct- 
ing our affairs, and seeking to uphold the 
American standard of living for our- 
selves and our employees, should seek as 
far as possible to assist the American 
farmer to find the same standard of liv- 
ing and a fair success in his business. It 
was felt that this can only be done by 
giving preference to the products of the 
American farmer. 

Another question that was dealt with 
and that may interest the trade was a 
review of the national advertising cam- 
paigns now being conducted by many 
firms that cater to the baking trade. 
The board was particularly pleased to 
note that the retail baker and his prod- 
ucts are finding kindly mention and 
stimulation through these advertising ef- 
forts. The secretary was instructed to 
write those firms engaged in this good 
work, thanking them in behalf of the 
association for their efforts. 

A wire had been received by President 
Lipp from W. H. Korn, president of the 
American Bakers’ Association, inviting 
this association to hold its convention 
at or near French Lick Springs on the 
same dates as the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation convention this year. While 
acknowledging the kind thought behind 
the invitation, and agreeing that such 
meeting would allow interchange of ideas 
and mingling and visiting with one an- 
other within the trade, it was felt that 
that season of the year is a busy one 
for most of our members. Therefore the 
secretary was instructed to reply, outlin- 
ing the reason why we could not accept 
this invitation. It may be said here that 
our convention will be postponed for this 
year, and held early in 1924. 

Other questions of interest discussed 
were those pertaining to education, in- 
cluding our standing and relation with 
the Dunwoody Institute, membership and 
finance, and our relations with the other 
national associations. John W. Burns, 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, was asked at times to 
advise with us on some of the questions 
and, as it was felt that his advice was 
valuable at all times and that it would 
be well for us and for the Allied Trades 
if we proved our protestations of friend- 
ship, the board elected him as a member 
to sit with us in an advisory capacity 
whenever possible. 

The meeting took up a good many 
questions other than those mentioned, 
planning more particularly for the fu- 
ture in event that certain things trans- 
pired. 

It was a good meeting, lasted a long 
while, and we hope will have valuable 
results for the industry. 

Joun M. Hartiey. 





OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 

Ox.taAnoma City, Ox1ia.—-Present new 
low prices of flour do not necessarily 
forecast a reduction in the price of 
bread in the Southwest, says Merle Sim- 
mons, Oklahoma City, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, nor are they the forerunner of 
a return of the 5c loaf. 

“The public should know,” says he, 
“that there are other ingredients of 
bread that are expensive, the prices of 
which have not been lowered proportion- 
ately with the price of flour, but rather 
increased. ‘This is true particularly of 
sugar and shortening. During the past 
12 months there has been an increase in 
wages and the price of gas, and in other 
items of overhead also.” 

The price of flour, Mr. Simmons said, 
would Seve to undergo a change of ap- 
proximately $2 bbl below the price of 30 
days ago to warrant a reduction in the 
price of bread. Recent reductions of 
about $1 bbl would not warrant it. As 
a matter of fact, he added, because of 
bread wars carried on in this territory 
between large baking concerns, the price 
of bread has been kept too low and bak- 
ers are slow to make a further trimming 
of the narrow margin of profit. 

A majority of millers interviewed by 
Secretary Simmons said they believed 
that low price levels of flour are tem- 
porary. Some of them look for an early 
increase. 

If a change is made 2° bakers, Mr. 
Simmons believes, it will be to increase 
the weight of loaves rather than to 
reduce the price. “I do not expect a 
return of the 5c loaf,” he says, “but, if 
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a change is made, I would expect an in- 
crease in the weight of the 10c loaf.” 

While few, if any, bakers of this terri- 
tory have used any new wheat flour, they 
have found it of excellent quality. Most 
of them stocked up on old wheat flour 
before the end of the season. Reports 
to them indicate that Oklahoma hard 
wheat this year has higher gluten content 
than Kansas, and is much superior to 
that of other sections of the Middie 
West. 

NOTES 

A charter amendment made recently 
by the Texas Bread Co., Houston, in- 
creases the capital stock to $138,000. 

Miss Bessie Donaldson, Stillwater, 
Okla., became the bride recently of Gus 
Dotter, one of the owners of the Purity 
bakery, Stillwater. 

The seven-story addition to the Dallas, 
Texas, plant of the Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co, will cost about $300,000 and 
new equipment $50,000. 

The plant of the Hopkins bakery, 
Jonesboro, Ark., was among the business 
places damaged by tornado that recently 
swept through that town. 

John B. Booth, for 20 years a salesman 
for the Brown Candy & Cracker Co., 
Dallas, died recently at his home in 
Arlington, Texas, aged 58. 

Probably the largest community mar- 
ket in southeastern Texas will be housed 
in a $100,000 building being constructed 
at Beaumont for L. Block. 

Lawrence A. Davis, a bakery owner at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy, listing his liabilities at 
$6,953 and his assets at $2,551. 

Among Cherokee, Okla., members of 
the Oklahoma National Guard who took 
part in the annual encampment at Fort 
Sill in July was E. A. Tennis, owner of 
the Tennis bakery. 

A fire that destroyed three business 
houses in Fayetteville, Ark., on July 2 
completely destroyed the plant and store 
of the Carnation Baking Co., the loss be- 
ing estimated at $5,000. 

Among Oklahoma delegates to the re- 
cent national convention of business 
women’s clubs at Portland, Oregon, was 
Mrs. Alice O. Simmons, one of the own- 
ers of the Simmons bakery, Oklahoma 
City. 

An advertising campaign for the sum- 
mer, in which a slogan, “Eat More 
Toast,” will be featured, has been in- 
augurated by the Texas Bread Co., 
Houston. P. A. Dauterive, manager, has 
employed B. A. Lottman as advertising 
manager. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened two more salesrooms in Houston, 
Texas, which have been christened Hous- 
ton’s White Spots. The Houston man- 
agers are Mrs. Ann Talcott and J. C. 
Fulmer. E. A. Kyle is superintendent of 
production. 

Five orders for 10 loaves of bread and 
five orders for 10 butternut cakes will 
be the contribution of Schepp’s bakery, 
Dallas, Texas, to the list of prizes that 
are to be given away on Aug. 10 by the 
Dallas Manufacturers’ Association at a 
home products show. 

When Shawnee, Okla., recently was de- 
prived of railroad and motor contact 
with the outside, supplies of yeast were 
delivered by Fort Sill aviators to the 
Shawnee Baking Co., Manager Edward 
Williamson reports, and in this way a 
bread shortage was forestalled. 

The baking firm of Hubbs & Butler, 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., was dissolved re- 
cently when Henry Butler sold his inter- 
est to Mr. Hubbs. Mr. Butler has been 
manager of the firm’s plant at Newport, 
Ark. Other plants are operated at Wal- 
nut Ridge, Hoxie and Batesville. 

The death occurred recently, at New 
Braunfels, Texas, of Edward Naegelin, 
Sr., a pioneer baker of that place. He 
was 68 years old, a native of Alsace- 
Lorraine and a veteran of the Confed- 
erate army. He entered the baking busi- 
ness at New Braunfels shortly after the 
close of the Civil War. 

David L. Miller, who in 1880 founded 
the Santa Fe (N. M.) Cracker Co., and 
contracted a part of its output in crack- 
ers and bread to the company that put 
on the Tertio Millennial anniversary cele- 
bration and exposition, died recently at 
his home in Santa Fe, aged 73. For 11 








years he had been in the Indian irriga- 
tion service. He was a native of Ohio, 
but went to New Mexico, by stage coach, 
in 1875. 

A warning to Texas bakers against 
the use of condemned canned goods for 
use in baking pies and French pastry has 
been issued by Dr. W. W. Battle, chief 
of the pure food and drugs department 
of the state board of health. Inspectors 
have found many cans of fruits dam- 
aged by swells and leaks, and four have 
been placed in service to inspect all 
wholesale grocery houses of the state 
and throw out damaged canned goods. 





COLORADO BAKERS 


Newly Organized Association Holds Success- 
ful Convention in Denver—Foundation 
Laid for a Strong Trade Body 


A very important event in the mg oe | 
of the Colorado baking industry too 
place in Denver, July 17-18, at the Al- 
bany Hotel, when the Colorado Bakers’ 
Association assembled for its first con- 
vention. 

This organization is practically in its 
infancy. The idea of forming this body 
was first seriously considered Feb. 6, 
last. No action was taken at that time, 
but on Feb. 16 another meeting was held 
and the association formed. 

Promptly at 9 a.m. on July 17 bakers 
from all parts of the state began to reg- 
ister and, in many cases, to become new 
members. On account of heavy rains 
Monday night, a good many bakers from 
the southern part of the state were de- 
layed in making the trip by automobile 
and were not on hand for the opening, 
but a very respectable number were pres- 
ent when the president, I. Z. Ettenson, 
called the meeting to order. 

The Hon. B. F. Stapleton, mayor of 
Denver, extended a welcome to the 
bakers and pledged the city’s co-opera- 
tion in the movement to better condi- 
tions in the baking industry. 

Julius Wihlfahrt, head of the dem- 
onstration and laboratory department of 
the Fleischmann Co., gave an interesting 
address on how time is eliminated by 
the new no-dough-time process in bak- 
ing. His talk was not only very instruc- 
tive and helpful, but showed how it is 
possible for the baker, either large or 
small, to cut down his costs, simplify 
his processes, and make better and more 
wholesome bread from average flour. 

The no-dough-time process is compara- 
tively new, but has been tried by several 
large baking industries with signal suc- 
cess and is making many friends among 
the bakers over the entire country. This 
process produces the same results as the 
longer method by use of higher tempera- 
tures while mixing the dough. Some of 
the advantages named by Mr. Wihlfahrt 
were: requires less work; provides 
against overfermentation; avoids invis- 
ible loss through fermentation; requires 
no ice or refrigeration; requires no 
sponging; attains proper amount of acid- 
ity in dough in shorter period; provides 
that dough can be mixed so as to be 
available as required. 

Mr. Wihlfahrt stated, in conclusion, 
that the commodity most in demand in 
any line of business is the one which 
is different, and that bread made by the 
no-dough-time process is different, be- 
cause it resembles more closely good 
home made bread and has a greater 
keeping quality. 

Following Mr. Wihlfahrt’s address, an 
open discussion was held to clear up any 
questions in the minds of the bakers 
about the new method and leave no 
doubts as to how to proceed in applying 
this valuable information to baking in 
Colorado. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, 
realizing the inexperience of the new 
Colorado association, made a timely talk 
on the value of organization and gave 
many helpful suggestions as to how the 
Colorado association should be run so as 
to do the most good for its members and 
the industry as a whole. 

The fact that, wherever bakers form 
an association and mingle together in 
friendly fellowship, the industry pros- 
pers in a anagge degree than in com- 
munities where the bakers are not or- 
ganized, was made the keynote of Mr. 
Hartley’s discussion. With his broad ex- 
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perience and wide contact with bakers 
all over the country, he was able to give 
the Coloradoans a vision of the relation 
of their association to national prol- 
lems of the baking trade. 

“The time is not far distant,” said Mr. 
Hartley, “when the United States Food 
Administration will be revived, as wheat 
at $1 bu is not enough compensation for 
the farmer in proportion to the service 
which he is rendering society. Senti- 
ment is growing steadily in favor of some 
relief for the wheat farmer, and the 
lower the wheat quotations get, thie 
stronger will be the demands from tie 
farmer and his political friends for hel). 

“The farmer is seeking relief in thie 
shape of a government subsidy on whe: 
at a price of $1.50 bu. This is not an 
unreasonable figure for wheat, as related 
to other commodities at present, but 
should this come about, it is clear th 
the functionaries in government will 
increased, with a corresponding increase 
in cost to the government, and some one 
will have to pay the bill. It has been 
suggested by a board of trade man thit 
this money be raised by a tax of le jir 
lb on bakers’ bread. In other words, !\is 
idea is that the bakers of this country 
foot this bill. 

“Now, should a bill be passed by Con- 
gress in favor of subsidizing wheat, 
and, by the way, the next Senate is ‘0 
per cent in favor of such a measure aid 
the House 42 per cent, leaving only !0 
per cent of the House to make it a fact, 
—the legislature will also have to dey 'se 
a means of raising the money to pay ie 
cost of administration of the wheat sui- 
sidy, and the only way the bakers of the 
country can prevent their being saddled 
with this burden is to be strongly enough 
organized to present a united front 
against such a procedure. 

“The Colorado Bakers’ Association 
should develop sufficient strength in the 
coming year to be able to say to con- 
gressmen from this state: ‘We have this 
many bakers in our organization, and we 
are solidly against such a tax on bakers’ 
bread for the raising of money to mect 
the cost of administering a government 
subsidy on wheat.’ ” 

This concluded the first session of the 
convention. In the afternoon a moving 
picture was shown by the Fleischmann 
Co. of trips through large bakeries. 
Bread scoring and discussion, conducted 
by O. W. Hall, chief of technical and 
service departments, American Bakers’ 
Association, and Julius Wihlfahrt, of thie 
Fleischmann Co., concluded the business 
sessions the first day. 

During the forenoon the bakers’ wives 
were entertained with a mountain trip. 
making the circle of the Denver moun- 
tain parks, and in the evening there was 
a picnic supper at Elitch Gardens, fol- 
lowed by a theatre party and dancing. 

Julius Wihlfahrt again addressed the 
bakers on July 18. His subject on this 
occasion was “Sweet Doughs.” It is his 
opinion that the best baker is always on 
the alert for increasing his sales, and a 
very good opportunity is afforded him 


along this line by producing something’ 


distinctive and attractive in the cake line. 
He gave formulas to be used in making 
up sweet doughs, and stated that a great 
variety of products could be made froin 
the same batch. It is essential that any 
sweet dough product be of high quality, 
uniformly maintained. The public wants 
quality, and is willing to pay for it. 
“However, when the: baker does male 
a distinctive quality product,” continu:d 
the speaker, “he cannot expect the pu)- 
lic to use it unless he tells them about 
it; therefore, he must advertise. Tis 
can be done through attractive window 
displays, small samples given out to the 
consumer, and by getting his custom: rs 
well acquainted with the names of /is 
products through posters in his shop.” 
Mr. Wihlfahrt described the schol 
which the Fleischmann Co. maintains {or 
giving bakers a two weeks’ course in 
sweet dough products. He closed lis 
discussion with the remark that tie 
baker pays too little attention to swe:t 
dough products, and that he will do w«'l 
to place more emphasis on them, as thcy 
are more profitable to handle than brea‘. 
O. W. Hall, chief of technical ani! 
service departments, American Baker» 
Association, the next speaker, gave ‘ 
very comprehensive description of thc 
service which the American Bakers’ A>- 
sociation is endeavoring to render its 
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members, and outside bakers as well. 
In connection with this service, the asso- 
ciation maintains a school for bakers, 
and in a four months’ course the students 
are taught every phase of the industry. 
When they complete the course they are 
equipped to handle positions of produc- 
tion managers or baking engineers. 

Mr. Hall went into detail about the 
toast campaign which his organization is 
launching, along the lines of the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign. He said that 
oniy 12 per cent of the homes of the 
country are equipped with electric toast- 
ers, and the association’s idea is to se- 
cure a large number of toasters made 
according to its specifications and dis- 
tribute them among the bakers over the 
entire country, who will be asked to sell 
them to the public on a cost basis. If, 
in this way, the bakers can promote the 
use of bread as toast, they will benefit 
by the increased consumption. 

“The final address was by John M. 
Hartley. His subject was “Selling the 
Baking Industry to the Public.” “In all 
my experience,” said Mr. Hartley, “I 
have talked with only one man who fa- 
vored giving premiums to promote the 
sale of bread. It is an expensive prac- 


tice, and one which does anything but 
raise the public’s estimation of the bak- 
ers. In giving premiums the baker is 


travelling the wrong road, and he is 
noi selling bread, but something else 
which is not a permanent and healthy 
trade builder.” 

the right and constructive policy, as 
outlined by Mr. Hartley, is to concen- 


trate on selling quality bread and the 
baking industry to the public. One of 
the methods successfully tried out to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the baker and the general public, 
ang a greater appreciation of his busi- 
ness, is a concentrated selling effort 
through bread week campaigns in a city, 
state or section of the country. The 
methods used in such a campaign are 


publicity through the newspapers, ad- 
dresses to the various luncheon clubs on 
subjects showing the relation between 
the baking business and the industry or 
industries represented at the club, giving 
the allied industries a better understand- 
ing of the needs and problems of the 
baking business, and intelligent advertis- 
ing telling the public about the many 
and varied uses of bread and related 
products, and the benfiets therefrom. 
Mr. Hartley told of the great success 
attained by such a bread week carried 
out in southern California. Large strides 
were made during this campaign toward 
selling the baking industry to the people 
of that section, and the results accom- 
plished can be duplicated in other parts 
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of the country if the bakers will get be- 
hind such a movement in a big way. 
At the close of Mr. Hartley’s talk, a 
motion was passed instructing the board 
of governors to consider plans for hold- 
ing a Colorado bread week in January 
of the coming year. 

The present officers,—I. Z. Ettenson, 
president; James Holmes, secretary; and 
R. D. Knight, treasurer—will continue 
in office until next spring, when the an- 
nual convention will be held. 

The afternoon of July 18 the bakers 
visited the plants of the Armour Pack- 
ing Co. and the Gates Rubber Co. That 
evening an informal banquet was held, 
followed by dancing and high class en- 
tertainment. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of all that the convention was a great 
success, and that much was accomplished 
in laying the foundations for a strong 
and useful organization. 

Hersert E. JouHnson, Jr. 





DUNWOODY STUDENTS GRADUATE 

The bakery department of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
held its closing exercises the evening of 
July 2. 

After dinner, Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the 
institute, introduced C. H. Bailey, direc- 
tor of the Minnesota State Testing Mill, 
who gave an interesting talk on chemis- 
try. Mr. Ferrarri, teacher of the bak- 
ing schood, spoke on conditions in bak- 
eries of today, laying great emphasis on 
sanitation. C. C. Bovey, vice president 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Dunwoody 
Institute, gave a talk on the no-dough- 
time process recently made public by the 
Fleischmann laboratories, New York 
City. R. T. Craigo, assistant director 
of the institute, concluded the addresses. 

Mrs. J. H. Thomsen, of Chicago, en- 
tertained with reading of poetry. J. C. 
Lewis, of Minneapolis, representing the 
National Retail Bakers’ Association, 
speaking to the graduates, said the sam- 
ples of their cakes on exhibition equaled 
any workmanship he had ever seen. In 
concluding, Mr. Lewis advised the stu- 
dents to take an active part in the work 
of the association and to subscribe for 
a trade journal. 

The Dunwoody Institute is indeed for- 
tunate to have the co-operation of the 
National Retail Bakers’ Association, and 
this co-operation, in turn, impresses upon 
the school its responsibility to the coun- 
try at large in training efficient men for 
the industry. The National Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association’s gold medal was pre- 
sented to Eugene Totsch, of Belleville, 
Ill., for having had the highest grade of 
proficiency in the graduating class in the 
sweet goods course. 











Dr. C. A. Prosser presented the Ward 
gold medal, awarded semiannually by 
George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York City, to Conrad W. 
Markel. 

The guests were later given an oppor- 
tunity to see samples of the students” 
workmanship. Eugene Totsch, winner of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association medal, 
designed a large cake resembling a tele- 
gram. Conrad W. Markel, who won the 
Ward medal, had a green colored cake 
topped off by a brown turtle, entitled 
“Tortoise Chateau.” The other cakes 
were a castle, pillow and an American 
flag, and cakes made for special occa- 
sions, such as Lincoln’s birthday, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and Hallowe'en. 

The graduating students: Joseph Ani- 
chenko, C. A. Armstrong, James D. 
Egan, L. M. Green, Benjamin C. Hall, 
J. A. McDonnell and Max Murtaugh, 
Minneapolis; Moon Tong Choy, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; E. M. Dyke, Beloit, Wis; 
F. Engstrom, Garfield, Minn; H. L. 
Freeman, Spring Valley, Minn; Arthur 
Forr, Grand Forks, N. D; A. R. Hecht, 
Bristol, Va; Otto Johnson, Wanke, 
Minn; Theodore Kahlert, Carlyle, Ill; G. 
T. Kelly, Garfield, Minn; H. A. Libby, 
Lake Benton, Minn; Henry Mahlke, 
Winona, Minn; Conrad W. Markel, Man- 
celona, Mich; C. W. Peterson, Brandon, 
Minn; Milton T. Reeves, Algona, Iowa; 
Ray O. Severinson, Willmar, Minn; C. C. 
Sickinger, Livingston, Mont; Eugene 
Totsch, Belleville, Ill; H. D. Vanderlipp, 
St. Paul, Minn; A. Velasco, Mexico City. 
Mexico. 





BAKERY REGULATIONS 


A Court Decision Which Indicates Some of 
the Bounds of Legislative Power to 
Impose License Taxes 





The biennial grist of state laws, 1n- 
cluding regulations imposed against bak- 
eries as well as other industries, revives 
thoughts concerning the scope of legis- 
lative power to single out classes of in- 
dustries in the imposition of particular 
requirements. 

Perhaps no single decision announced 
by the courts in recent years throws more 
interesting light upon this subject, as 
applied to bakers, than does the opinion 
handed down by the Wisconsin supreme 
court in 1918 in the case of Wisconsin 
Association of Master Bakers vs. Weigle, 
168 N.W. 383. In that case the Wis- 
consin legislature was held to have ex- 
ceeded its constitutional powers in enact- 
ing a law which fixed a license fee of $5 
for operating a bakery having a device 
or devices with a baking surface of more 
than 20 square feet and less than 51. A 
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$10 fee was imposed against bakeries 
whose devices contained more than 51 
square feet, and it was specified that 
establishments with less baking space 
than 20 square feet should be exempted 
from paying any license fee. It was this 
exempting clause that rendered the stat- 
ute void. 

At the outset the court assumed “that 
the whole law was an exercise of the police 
power in the interest of the public health, 
that the fee required to be paid as a con- 
dition of procuring the license was not 
exacted for the purpose of revenue, but 
that its object was the reimbursement of 
the state for licensing and the supervisory 
service rendered under and pursuant to 
the law.” 

The first specific question dealt with in 
the opinion was whether or not the area 
of baking surface presented a proper 
basis for graduating license taxes. Hold- 
ing that it did, the court said: 

“For aught that appears in this case, 
no more just basis of classification could 
be adopted. While in individual cases the 
amount of baking surface operated may 
not bear an exact ratio to the amount of 
business done, still it is doubtless as ac- 
curate and fair as any basis of classifi- 
cation that could be adopted, particu- 
larly when the admitted fact that the 
menace to the public health is in propor- 
tion to the number of square feet of 
baking surface operated by each bakery 
is considered. 

“The legislature having adopted a 
proper basis of classification, we cannot 
say that the classification made offends 
any constitutional provision, unless we 
can say that no argument or consideration 
of public policy exists which could have 
weight with a reasonable and honest man 
in making the classification adopted; for, 
if such reason or argument does exist, 
the weight or sufficiency of it is not for 
the courts, but for the legislature. We 
cannot assume that no legitimate and 
adequate reasons exist for the classifi- 
cation made. It is only when it is made 
to appear clear beyond reasonable doubt 
that there are no just arguments or con- 
siderations of public policy which exist 
upon which the classification may be based 
that the court can declare the act of the 
legislature unreasonable in a legal sense, 
and therefore void.” 

Dealing with the contention made in 
support of the successful attack upon the 
validity of the section under considera- 
tion, that the law was void because the 
exemption of small bakeries was unjustly 
discriminatory in their favor, the court 
observed: 

“This contention is sound, and rests 
upon the most elementary principles. In 
the exercise of the police power of the 
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state the legislature is limited by the 
constitutional provisions that restraints 
and burdens imposed shall affect all per- 
sons oy . . » Uniformity and equal- 
ity under the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, are so construed as to enable a 
practical application to be made in the 
conduct of governmental affairs. The 
rule permits the separation of persons 
and property into classes, provided they 
have characteristics legitimately distin- 
guishing the members of one class from 
those of another in respects germane to 
some general public purpose... . 

“Having in the exercise of the police 
power declared that all bakeries in the 
interest of the public health should be 
licensed, and that a fee for such licensing 
should be exacted to cover in whole or in 
part the cost of licensing and super- 
vision, upon what principle can it be said 
that a part of the licensed class can be 
wholly exempted? Such a_ provision 
clearly offends against the rule of equal- 
ity. While it is within the province of 
the legislature, within established rules, 
to make classifications and subclassifica- 
tions and to determine the amount of fees 
to be paid by each of the respective 
classes and subclasses, it is nevertheless 
beyond the power of the legislature to 
wholly exempt a part of the licensees and 
cast the whole burden upon the non- 
exempted subclasses. 

“If the legislature had said that those 
bakeries which came within the definition 
of the exempted class did not require 
inspection and licensing, and thereby have 
exempted them from licensing and in- 
spection as well as the payment of the 
fee, it would have acted wholly within 
the constitutional field; but having said, 
in the interest of the public health, that 
bakeries operating less than 20 square 
feet of baking surface do require licens- 
ing, inspection, and supervision, and hav- 
ing declared that the licensed class shall 
bear the expense of licensing and inspec- 
tion, it cannot wholly exempt a part of 
the licensees and cast the whole burden 
upon the nonexempted subclasses. Such 
a provision is clearly arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
MACARONI NOTES 

Mrs. Joseph Freschi and children, 
family of the member of Ravarino & 
Freschi Importing & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
are in Italy, and will be joined later by 
Mr. Freschi. 

The filing of the: will of Mrs. Anna 
B. Mueller, wife of C. F. Mueller, founder 
of the C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., the largest macaroni and noodle 
plant in the country, discloséd that the 
bulk of the estate is left to the Bethany 
Home for the Aged at Irvington, N. J. 
The homestead and adjoining lands at 
Irvington go to the three children, Samuel 
and Henry Mueller and Mrs. Sophia Bur- 
rows. Missionary societies of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and homes for de- 
pendent children in this country, as well 
as charitable institutions in Germany, re- 
ceived legacies. 

Sebastian Peppalardo, of Plainville, 
Conn., and Salvatore Di Pace, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have bought the macaroni 
business, machinery, etc., formerly owned 
by Brancisco Di Franceko, 26 Brood 
Street, Hartford. 

The Oregon Macaroni Co., Portland, 
Oregon, has discontinued its Marac Stella 
brand and has introduced a new one to 
be known as Oregon-Best. 

The Savois Macaroni Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will construct a five-story brick 
plant at a cost of $70,000. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is building a 
45x100 brick addition to its macaroni 
factory at Tecumseh, Mich. 

The Southern Pacific and the Western 
Pacific railroads have announced special 
commodity rates on macaroni and other 
wheat gluten products to apply in both 
directions between Utah and Pacific Coast 

ints. Heretofore, macaroni products 

ave had to pay a rate of $1.12, and 
because of this there have been few 
shipped from that section. The new rate 
is a reduction of about 15 per cent, and 
macaroni men in Utah are hopeful of 
greatly increasing their territory of dis- 
tribution because of the new rates. 

The Kientzel Noodle Co. has been start- 
ed at St. Louis by J. F. Ehlinger, Albert 
Wiebe and C. E. Kientzel. 

Macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
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are chafing under the exceedingly heavy 
import duty of 18c lb on dried whole 
eggs, dried egg yolk and dried albumen. 
Under the special provisions of the law 
there is an opportunity to get an equi- 
table revision of these duties through 
application to the Tariff Commission, and 
that such a move will be started within 
the next few weeks is almost sure. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 


Meet at Watertown and Organize Bakers’ 
Division of Manufacturers’ and Employers’ 
Association—William Owsley, Chairman 


At an enthusiastic meeting held at 
Watertown, July 18-19, the bakers’ divi- 
sion of the Manufacturers’ and Employ- 
ers’ Association of South Dakota was or- 
ganized. C. E. La Grave, of Sioux 
Falls, secretary of the employers’ asso- 
ciation, explained the call for the meet- 
ing, while General M. W. Sheafe, a 
principal in the Stokes Milling Co., rep- 
resenting the Watertown Commercial 
Club, welcomed the bakers. William Ows- 
ley, of the Ward-Owsley Co., Aberdeen, 
was elected temporary chairman. 

Mr. Owsley referred to meetings held 
recently at Sioux Falls, Aberdeen and 
Redfield, when the proposition of form- 
ing the bakers’ unit was discussed. He 
told of the old South Dakota State Bak- 
ers’ Association and later on the Midwest 
Bakers’ Association, both of which were 
weak at best and soon became moribund, 
and said that the time had come when it 
was necessary for bakers to know what it 
costs them to do business; that in no 
other line he knew of did the manufac- 
turers attempt to sell their products at 
cost or less. 

Mr. Owsley added that there were a 
lot of bakers in business who would be 
much better off working for others, He 
related briefly his early experiences in 
the baking game and advocated the bak- 
ers forming a unit and joining with the 
Manufacturers’ and Employers’ Associa- 
tion of South Dakota. The meeting vot- 
ed unanimously to follow Mr. Owsley’s 
suggestion. 

The chairman then appointed Peter 
Burckhard, of Aberdeen, Sidney Drew, 
of Sioux Falls, and Harold A. Camp- 
bell, of Minneapolis, as a committee to 
draw up rules and regulations. 

H. A. Campbell, president Federal 
System of Bakeries of the Northwest, ex- 
plained that, on account of different con- 
ditions existing in various parts of the 
state, it might be advisable to divide the 
state into zones, with a chairman in each 
clothed with authority to call meetings 
whenever the occasion offered itself or 
some emergency should arise, these zone 
chairmen to work under the direction of 
the general chairman for the state. This 
suggestion was placed in the form of a 
resolution, and passed. 

William Owsley was thereupon elected 
permanent state chairman, and appoint- 
ed the following zone chairmen: Peter 
Burckhard, of Aberdeen, for the north- 
ern zone, Oscar Rierson, of Mitchell, 
southern -zone, and Edward Swander, 
Rapid City, western zone. The zone 
chairmen were authorized to appoint their 
own secretaries, 

C. E. La Grave, secretary of the em- 
ployers’ association, automatically be- 
came secretary of the bakers’ division. 
Mr. Owsley explained that bakers lo- 
cated in towns in other states near the 
South Dakota border line were eligible 
to membership. Association membership 
dues were placed at $10 per annum for 
each company. 

George A. Titus, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., made a very interesting 
talk on the “Eat More Wheat” movement. 
He explained this as a movement where 
diverse interests could work together for 
a common cause. He said that the per 
capita consumption of flour in the Unit- 
ed States was approximately one barrel 
and that bakers should analyze their 
business and see whether or not they 
were getting their proper proportion of 
the business in their respective terri- 
tories. 

Mr. Titus said that he thought bakers 
could increase their distribution by show- 
ing the grocer how much profit he could 
make in handling bread as compared 
with the numerous other food products 
he sells, adding that the housewife was 
the bakers’ chief competitor. He dwelt 











on the necessity for advertising, good 
merchandising and increased production. 

The delegates and visitors at the meet- 
ing were entertained at dinner the eve- 
ning of July 18 with the compliments of 
the allied trades, and later in the eve- 
ning a theatre party was given at the 
New Columbia Theatre, owned by Gen- 
eral Sheafe. 

Thursday, July 19, the resolutions 
committee made its report, which was 
adopted. A baking demonstration was 
also given at one of the local shops 
through the courtesy of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers. V. A. Smoots, of St. 
Paul, district manager for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., made a talk on the no-dough- 
time process. Thursday afternoon the 
visitors were taken for a trip around 
Lake Kampeska, on a launch chartered 
for the occasion. A shore picnic luncheon 
was served afterward. 

Prior to the Watertown meeting ap- 
proximately 25 bakers in South Dakota 
were affiliated with the Manufacturers’ 
and Employers’ Association. Sufficient 
interest was aroused, however, to increase 
the number to 70, and more are prom- 
ised. 

Before adjourning, the bakers adopted 
a code of ethics pe passed a resolution 
condemning the publication of news mat- 
ter which gave the public a wrong impres- 
sion of the baking business. 

Many of the visiting bakers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and visited 
the plant of the Stokes Milling Co. 

Among the allied trades representa- 
tives at the meeting were George A. 
Titus, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; R. M. 
Montgomery, Minneapolis, and C. E. 
Wright, Sioux Falls, Washburn-Crosby 
Co; Jack Tod and Jacob Kassen, Hub- 
bard Milling Co. Mankato; George 
Watt, Sioux Falls, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co; V. A. Smoots and G. H. 
Ekstedt, St. Paul, the Fleischmann Co; 
V. C. Douglas, sales manager Fulton 
Bag & Cotton mills, Minneapolis; C. E. 
Roseth, manager, and G. W. Dow, Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co; W. H. Stokes, Jr., 
and Mr. Guddell, Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





“EAT MORE WHEAT” PROPAGANDA 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A few weeks ago the 
Chicago Tribune had an editorial on the 
“Eat More Wheat” movement, in which 
it jokingly suggested legislation regulat- 
ing the meals of the people of this coun- 
try. I. K. Russell, editor Baking Tech- 
nology, Chicago, wrote the following let- 
ter to the editor of the Tribune, which 
appeared therein on July 15: 

“Editor Chicago Tribune: Your edi- 
torial, ‘Eata Wheat,’ which humorously 
proposes an ‘act to amend an act regulat- 
ing the meals of the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, has gone the rounds of the 
whole country’s press. I have it stacked 
up in clippings before me deeper than a 
stack of wheat cakes at Child’s. The edi- 
tors evidently liked your jesting to the 
effect that if we should eat another slice 
of bread a day, then we ought to be com- 
pelled to eat another pork chop, another 
cheese, another cabbage, another clam, 
and so on. The idea was to set forth 
that you were a bit bored by ‘eat more’ 
campaigns. 

“You may be all right in general, but 
may I dissent a bit as to wheat, and try 
to pull it off the wholesale classification 
you give it? Remember that, before the 
war, folks normally, naturally, and of 
their own free will ate 200,000,000 bus 
of wheat per year more than they do 
now. This in our own fair land. 

“This shrinkage of 200,000,000 bus an- 
nually was forced by public crusading, 
propaganda, shouting, and ‘Save wheat 
to win the war’ slogans. The farmer was 
told to produce for Europe alone. He 
did. Europe suddenly shut down on him. 
Our food eating habits had cheated him 
out of a normal American market. Trace 
the idea through, and you will find that 
in hotels where bread used to be freely 
furnished in abundance and variety of 
kinds, it is now one of the hardest dishes 
to get. You order it at 15c or 20c an 
order, and you get one or two small 
rolls, or one or two small slices. 

“Ts it any more than fair play to help 
restore to the farmer what you helped to 
take away by patriotic appeals and 
propaganda? If American wheat con- 
sumption were back to pre-war normal 
of 35 per cent instead of 28 per cent, 
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which it now is, of the diet, the wheat 
farmer would never be crying about his 
surplus of 170,000,000 bus.” 

S. O. Wenner. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Output Good and Prices Maintained—New 
Bread Law Enforcement—Portland tsak- 
ery Wins National Bread Trophy 


Searrie, Wasu.—With the advent of 
warm weather and the closing of schools, 
bakery outputs have dwindled consider- 
ably during the past month, though the 
decrease probably has not been so great 
as in former years. The largest falling 
ing off in business is reported from the 
south coast districts, where 20 per cent 
will probably cover the average loss, 
Weather conditions in the north, where 
it has been cold and rainy most of the 
early summer, has delayed the usual 
summer slump. 

Even with outputs low, prices are })e- 
ing maintained, in spite of a falling flour 
market. There seems to be less price 
cutting than usual, and 8c and 12c ‘or 
the 1-lb and 1%,-lb loaves prevail gen- 
erally over the whole territory. ‘‘he 
lower. price of flour has not materially 
affected the general run of bakers, ‘e- 
cause practically all of any consequence 
are stocked to carry them well into ‘he 
new crop year. 

The recent publication in the trade 
papers of the No-Dough-Time proc:ss 
by R. L. Corby has been received by 
bakers with more than ordinary interest. 
Many, both large and small, have tried 
out the process with more or less favor- 
able results. Others are continuing to 
experiment with the formula, and hope 
to adopt the same in their shops. 








NEW BREAD LAW TO BE ENFORCED 


W. B. Newcomb, Washington state su- 
pervisor of weights and measures, las 
notified bakers that vigorous steps will 
be taken to prosecute violators of the 
stale bread law, a copy of which he has 
sent to every grocer and baker in the 
state, so any one violating the law will 
do so knowingly. In substance the new 
law provides that it is unlawful to make 
bread in any but the following weights: 
1 lb, 14% lbs, 2 lbs, 3 Ibs, 4 lbs, 5 lbs or 
other pound weights. 

With respect to returning goods, it 
applies to all kinds of bakery products, 
and provides that goods must not be re- 
turned “Under any guise or arrange- 
ment whatever, directly or indirectly”; 
also that no cash payment shall be made 
or credit allowed on account of stale or 
unsold bakery products. 

Mr. Newcomb says: “The courts will 
construe this law in the light of the pur- 
pose of the law, namely, to fix a standard 
weight for loaves of bread and to pro- 
hibit the practice of taking back bakery 
goods. e law will be literally con- 
strued. It is aimed at a certain practice, 
and the courts will place a construction 
on the law broad enough to do away 
with this practice.” 

The fine is from $20 to $200, or up to 
three months in jail, or both, for the first 
offense, and upon a second conviction p 
to $500 and six months in jail. The sec- 
retary of the Washington Master Bak- 
ers’ Association promises to co-operate 
with the state officers and local weight 
a measures inspectors in enforcing this 
aw. 

NOTES 


O. W. Hall, of the American Institute 
of Baking, intends to be in the North- 
west in August. The Washington State 
Master Bakers’ Association plans having 
Mr. Hall, who is head of the laboratory 
and service department of the American 
Institute, meet with bakers in Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane and Portland to disciiss 
these branches of the institute’s wok. 
He also will go into other matters per- 
taining to the betterment of the baking 
industry. 

The Seattle Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting elected Wiil- 
liam Volk, Occident bakery, presidert; 
F. A. Bevens, Bevens bakery, vice pre:i- 
dent; W. R. Taylor, Rotary bakery, 
secretary-treasurer; and Jens Hansen, 
Hansen Bread Co., B. Barnes, Barn°s 
bakery, and Ralph Hoit, Chatterton Sy:- 
tem, trustees. 

H. D. Cassaday, for a number of years 
manager of the machinery department cf 
M. Getz & Co., San Francisco, is now 
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with the American Baker Equipment 
Co. of the same city. The American 
company also reports obtaining the serv- 
ices of Victor R. Smith, who has been 
auditor of the California Packing Co. 
for a number of years, and is a salesman 
of extensive experience. 

Mr. Olson, of the Olson Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, spent two weeks’ vacation 
motoring in the mountains of southern 
California. 

B. Ducker, of the City bakery, Willits, 
Cal. has placed orders for a divider, 
rounder and molder. 

The Bainbridge Bros.’ bakery, Fort 
Bragg, Cal., has purchased a divider and 
rounder. 

The Log Cabin bakery, Eureka, Cal., 
has bought an automatic wrapping ma- 
chine. Edward Hunting is manager. 

A. T. Sandison, who sold his bakery 
in Port Angeles, Wash., to John Beck, 
of Bellingham, spent several weeks mo- 
toring from Washington to San Diego, 
Cal., looking over possible bakery open- 
ings. He now expects to locate in Ore- 
gon or Washington. 

Carl Evertsen, proprietor Coos Bay 
bakery, Marshfield, Oregon, is opening a 
branch at South Bend, Oregon. 

Peter Walters, proprietor Ideal bak- 
ery, Centralia, Wash., has put in an elec- 
tric oven. 

‘he Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has installed a large overhead proofer 
ani rearranged other equipment. James 
Cosiello is manager of the company. 

arly this month the Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, Oregon, received the 
Hicry M. Freer silver trophy in a na- 
tional competition held monthly in Chi- 
cago, where hundreds of bakers compete 
in « friendly way for the honor of re- 
ceiving the cup for the best loaf of 
bread. The bread goes to Chicago, where 
it is jud for flavor, texture, quality, 
grain and volume. The competition is 
held under the direction of the W. E. 
Long Co, in what are said to be the 
finest bread laboratories in the world. 
The Log Cabin Baking Co. received the 
cup on its Holsum loaf of bread. 

The John Woods Co., Oakland, Cal., 
is having plans drawn for a new build- 
ing, covering a complete, modern bakery 
with a 10,000 loaf capacity, wholesale 
and retail. John Woods is president of 
the company. 

H. R. Keller, formerly a barber of 
Fort Bragg, Cal., intends to open a 
doughnut factory in Santa Rosa, Cal. 

The City bakery, Claypool, Ariz., has 
placed orders for a 25 h-p generating 
outfit to supply electricity for operating 
the new automatic equipment being 
placed in the shop. Gays Bros. are pro- 
prietors. 

Edward Losey, son of E. W. Losey, 
proprietor Daily Bread Shop, Pasadena, 
Cal., was married last month, spending a 
two weeks‘ honeymoon motoring through 
northern California and in the Yosemite 
valley. 

From Honolulu word has been received 
from O. R. Matte, formerly general man- 
ager of the Golden State Baking Co., San 

rancisco, that he plans returning in 
August. He has been making a four 
months’ tour of the Orient and the Phil- 
_ Islands, and reports a pleasant 

rip. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co. 
Chicago, is spending several weeks in 
California looking after his interests in 
the Pacific Baking Co. of Los Angeles 
and Long Beach. 

The J. A. Campbell Co., Seattle, re- 
op selling an oven to Ivan Banks, to 

installed in his new bakery at Sil- 
verton, Oregon. 

O. W. Passey, office manager for Vance 
Bros.” bakery, Phoenix, Ariz., recently 
visited many bakeries in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Tip Top pie bakery, Sacramento, 
has installed a revolving oven. 

Fred Bierbaumer, superintendent Pa- 
cific Baking Co., Los Angeles, has re- 
turned from a trip through the East, 
where he attended the W. E. Long Co.’s 
superintendents’ convention in Chicago. 

The Log Cabin Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, has added q divider and rounder. 
Antone Tutter is proprietor. 

The Sam Selig stores have opened 
& bakery at Anaheim, Cal., to supply all 
their stores in that vicinity. 

The Ocean Park (Cal.) Baker 
moved to new quarters on Main 
William Daniels is proprietor. 


has 
treet. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY COSTS AND PROFITS IN 1922 


Table reprinted from the July 15 issue of Baking Technology, showing reports from 11 
bakeries, each using less than 25,000 bbls of flour per year, prepared by John C. McAlpin, 
member American Institute of Accountants, of 1411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 


Computed on basis 
of bbis of flour 


WHEE kccccceessc No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
Flour used, bbis.. 5,860 5,765 23,254 12,463 
POOP oe cscvccecece $7.30 $7.28 $7.00 $7.28 
Other materials .. 1.89 2.11 2.07 1.97 
Bakers’ wages .... 1.47 1.80 1.49 1.51 
Operating, repairs, 

fuel, light, power 1.13 1.13 1.13 .90 
Wrapping and 

DRG cccescce .38 .68 -37 1,27 
Horse, wagon and 

auto expense ... .89 1,82 .86 -74 
Drivers and route 

Pa 1.16 1.85 81 72 
Delivery and ship- 

CEO chats oe 4.0% .88 .59 -61 1.34 
Advertising ....... .02 -29 45 32 
Managers ........ -50 .86 .96 2.06 
Office expense .... 72 .50 -61 .16 
Interest, taxes and 

insurance ...... .31 27 25 .33 
Bad debts ........ 12 one -02 .30 
Depreciation ..... 61 1.10 .48 46 


No.5 No.6 No.7 No.8 No.9 No. 10 No. 11 
7,920 138,100 12,752 19,599 24,816 16,653 20,721 


$7.84 $7.12 $7.32 $6.97 $7.18 $7.87 $7.33 
1.09 2.07 2.38 2.13 1.99 2.59 2.39 
1,42 1.28 1.87 1.15 1,24 1.43 1.29 
-95 1.11 1.37 1.12 1.07 1.55 1.68 
-57 72 +72 -60 86 87 1.17 
1.65 1.18 1.07 1.17 84 1.26 -58 
1,97 1.11 1.55 1.69 97 1.66 -68 
-19 -16 .26 .29 1.41 46 1.22 
16 22 -43 -69 19 21 -75 
1.18 -63 -43 .29 .78 .94 87 
.80 17 .25 21 .28 47 32 
65 -60 32 me 34 82 +11 
eee eee 06 01 -04 eee 02 
1.41 -91 1.09 65 75 84 55 





Total cost .... 


$17.28 $20.28 $17.11 $19.36 
Profit per bbl..... 2.24 12 


1.45 -98 


$19.38 $17.28 $19.12 $17.14 $17.94 $20.97 $18.96 
1.30 2.38 1.19 2.2 2.42 1.11 1.36 


COST ON PERCENTAGE OF SALES 





Percentage 











a 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 No.7 No.8 No.9 No. 10 No. 11 
Materials used ... 47.06 46.03 48.86 47.73 43.18 46.74 49.70 46.90 45.02 47.40 47.84 
Manufacturing ... 15.16 17.69 16.12 17.80 14.28 15.81 19.80 14.85 15.58 17.40 20.37 
Selling and deliv- 
OT s0002248005% 15.08 22.21 14.70 14.26 19.19 13.58 15.51 19.80 16.74 16.28 15.76 
Administration and 
depreciation .... 11.21 138.49 12.52 15.34 17.18 11.75 11.46 6.86 10.77 13.88 9.35 
Total cost .... 88.51 99.42 92.29 95.13 93.78 87.88 96.47 88.41 88.11 94.96 93.32 
PPG .ccccecs 11.49 -58 7.80 4.87 6.22 12.12 3.53 11.59 11.89 5.04 6.68 
Salem .cccccccccce 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 








A new oven has been installed in 
Lowell’s bakery, Seattle. 

Richard Peck, until recently connected 
with the Bake-Rite Corporation, is now 
a demonstrator for the Fleischmann Co., 
working out of San Francisco. 

The White Lily bakery, Anaheim, Cal., 
has leased a new location in the block 
below the present plant, and will move 
Aug. 1. 

Two new ovens have been installed in 
the plant of the Mutual Creamery Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 

A new mixer has been installed by De 
Cuir Bros., Los Angeles. 

The Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Bakery 
was opened early in July. 

The S. & M. bakery, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
has added equipment and remodeled the 
interior of the plant. Alford N. Mellor 
is proprietor. 

William M. Nicholaus, proprietor 
Nicholaus bakery, Long Beach, has put 
in a mixer and sifting outfit. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, Ta- 
coma, has installed a portable oven. 
Wallace MacPherson is manager. 

The Standard Biscuit Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has placed orders for cooky ma- 
chinery to be installed in the fall. 

The Extra Fine bread bakery, Po- 
mona, Cal., has installed three large pat- 
ent brick ovens, and is starting work on 
the fourth. 

The London Baking Co., Sacramento, 
has opened a bakery in the north end 
of that city. 

It is reported that John Martin, who 
operates a large bakery in San Fran- 
cisco, will open another in Oakland. 

The Red River Lumber Co., near Sus- 
anville, Cal., is putting in a bakery to 
supply its commissary. 

A. C. Spengler, Lewiston, Idaho, is 
putting in a molder. 

King’s bakery, Santa Rosa, Cal., is 
putting a dough mixer in its shop. 

The new plant of the Martha Washing- 
ton Stores Corporation, Sacramento, has 
been opened, and is supplying its chain 
stores in that district. 

The Reedsport (Cal.) Bakery, Joseph 
Roth, proprietor, has purchased a dough 
mixer. 

Prunell & Blum, proprietors of the 
Hillyard (Wash.) Bakery, have com- 
pleted building a double deck electric 
oven. 

Gus Mankertz, proprietor Pioneer bak- 
a Puyallup, Wash. has added con- 
siderable new equipment. 

O. C. McClintock, secretary Extra 
Fine bread bakery, Pomona, Cal., has 
returned home after a four months’ term 
at the Americah Institute of Baking, 
from which he graduated last month. 

The Gridley (Cal.) Bakery has put in 
a mixer. 

Metz & Zink, Dickson, Cal., are re- 
modeling their store room and putting 
in more equipment. 

H. D. Lee has opened a retail bakery 


in the downtown section of San Pedro, 
Cal. 

Henry Schmidt is in San Francisco in- 
vestigating bakery conditions, with the 
idea of putting in a retail shop. 

J. J. Doherty, a bakery foreman well 
known in southern California, for sev- 
eral months has been devoting all his 
time to making arrangements for the 
journeymen bakers’ international conven- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles in Sep- 
tember. 

One of the old-timers in the bread busi- 
ness in the West, H. T. Clark, passed 
away last month. He grew up with the 
Old Homestead bakery, San Francisco, 
having been with that concern for a 
score or more of years. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Conditions Still Improving, with Fewer Fail- 
ures, and Collections Good—Southwest- 
ern New Crop Flour Sales Being Made 


Wasuincton, D. C.—General retail 
and wholesale baking conditions have 
continued to steadily improve since hot 
weather set in, and trade is now about 
as good as it has been for some years. 
There have been fewer commercial fail- 
ures than ever before in this section, 
which can be taxen as a tangible evidence 
of business improvement. Wholesalers 
and retailers both find collections much 
easier to make, with promise of a good 
year in this regard. 

An unusually large number of new 
stores have been established during re- 
cent weeks throughout the District. At 
least a dozen new retail bakeries have 
been opened since Jan. 1. There have 
also been two or three small wholesale 
bakeries started the past three or four 
months, while established wholesale bak- 
eries are carrying on considerable con- 
struction work, ‘making additions to 
present plants to take care of the stead- 
ily increasing business they are enjoying. 
As a whole, both the wholesale and re- 
tail baking outlook is very good. 

Retail trade in baked goods and ice 
cream the past two months has been 
considerably better than at the same 
time in 1922. There appear to be no 
signs of a let-up, and most retailers are 
looking for 1923 to prove one of their 
best years. 

Wholesale bakery trade, of course, 
keeps pace with retail trade. There have 
been some price advances of late, but not 
sufficient to materially affect the demand. 
Business is especially good in the smaller 
towns and communities that depend 
largely on rural trade. This is due to 
the improvement in the financial condi- 
tion of the agricultural Potomac states, 
and with g crops at good prices in 
prospect this season, this business will 
undoubtedly continue good throughout 
the year. 

New York state apples in 10’s are 
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plentiful at $4 dozen, Pennsylvania $3.50 
and Michigan $3.75; Oregon blackberries, 
in water, $7.50; Maine blueberries, $9.25; 
cherries, red sour pitted, fancy, $9.50; 
California solid pack yellow cling 
peaches, $4.50; pineapple, crushed, $10. 

Raisins, 9@10c lb; milk powder, 14% 
@l6¥,c; almonds, 39@42c; brazils, 47 
@49c; filberts, 30@33c; pecans, halves 
98c@$1.03, pieces 94@99c; walnuts, halves 
42@44c, pieces 39@41c; evaporated ap- 
ples, 1144c; peaches, 1214@I4e. 

Cherries, bigarreaux, whole, glace, ex- 
tra fancy, 46@53c lb, pieces 34c, drained 
32c; pineapple glace, slices 43@650c, 
pieces 43@44c, hearts 21@22c. Crushed 
strawberries, $2.80@3.25 gallon; crushed 
cherries, $2.75@3.20. 

Currants, 14c lb; citron, 39@43c; lem- 
on peel, 19@22c; orange peel, 20@23c; 
coconut, 141,@20c; cocoa, dutchess proc- 
ess 9@18c, American 8@12c. 

Under grade butter has been harder to 
obtain than the better scores, because 
bakers are reluctant to store the lower 
scores unless obtainable at bargain 
prices. Cognizant of the effect of a cool 
summer on quality, and therefore on the 
market, bakers were reluctant to take 
hold of the top scores. 

Flour trade could not be any duller 
than it has been the past few weeks, and 
the mills seem at a loss to account for 
this condition. It has been the case for 
many years that flour buyers everywhere 
wanted a stock of old wheat flour on 
hand to carry them over until the new 
wheat was sufficiently matured to make 
proper bread, but this year the old 
wheat flour game has been the dullest 
thing imaginable. 

The retail baking trade has been buy- 
ing steadily for some time, many of the 
small bakers ordering flour regularly, al- 
though the quantities taken were small. 
Some of the chain stores have advanced 
their bread prices to 9c per 1-lb loaf, 
although others continue to offer at 5c. 

Several of the large bakeries have 
been liberal buyers of new crop flour, 
and southwestern mill representatives 
have booked several thousand barrels 
during the past 10 days. The time of 
shipment runs to the end of the year 
and beyond. Prices on these sales are 
said to have been low and the margin 
of profit extremely light, and in some 
instances dependent upon a decline in 
wheat prices. 

Many of the bakers believe that flour 
prices will go lower, owing to reports of 
a bumper crop both in the United States 
and foreign countries, and all agree that 
“dollar wheat” is here to stay for the re- 
mainder of the year, at least. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





RETAIL BAKERS’ PICNIC 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The fifth annual pic- 
nic of the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Schuetzen Park on July 
18, proved one of the most successful 
ever held by that body. A feature was 
the address delivered by Julius Fleisch- 
mann, who dwelt largely on the advan- 
tages of association work. Other speak- 
ers included Albert Klopfer, of New 
York, and John Dimling, retired baker, 
Pittsburgh. 

Among visitors were Joseph Wilshire 
and Henry Newcomb, vice presidents 
Fleischmann Co; George P. Reuter, vice 
president Malt-Diastase Co., New York; 
Walter D. Phillips, American Diamalt 
Co., Cincinnati; Fred C, Haller, president 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry; Horace W. Crider, president 
Western Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry; Louis J. Baker, for- 
mer president Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation; J. C. Lucier, supervising man- 
ager Ward Baking Co; C. C. Latus, sec- 
retary Pennsylvania and Western Penn- 
sylvania associations of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Herman Koch and H. W. Powers, of 
Charles Koch & Co., representing the 
Commander Mill Co., F. H. Minnis, of 
the King Midas Milling Co., and D. H. 
Crock and Messrs. Walker and Gilpin, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., distributed 
souvenirs. 

Officers of the association: president, 
Herman G. Schelat; vice president, 
Joseph Schneider; secretary, Henry C. 
Zitzer; treasurer, Albert Heim. rus- 
tees: George Burkkarth, George Mun- 
zinger, Chris Klein. 

C. C. Larus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Norris Baking Co., Concord, N. 
H., is about to be reorganized, Baking 
has been carried on since last winter un- 
der the management of F. B. Cartright, 
and the company is supplying its regu- 
lar trade with the usual high quality 
goods. The centennial of the company 
will be observed in August. 

I. T. Brady, after serving the patrons 
of the Fleischmann Co. in the Boston 
district for a number of years, has been 
succeeded by Corwin Wickersham, 

J. H. Gorman, Central Falls, R. I., is 
erecting a two-story and basement addi- 
tion. 

J. H. Hegy, Somerville, Mass., has 
erected a modern shop at 381 Somerville 
Avenue. 


Joseph Padula, baker, Fitchburg, 
Mass., is erecting a shipping room and 
garage. 


The Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., is erecting a 50x100, three-story 
brick addition. It will contain two Duhr- 
kop ovens, general offices and rest rooms 
for employees. 

The Superior Doughnut Co. has been 
incorporated at Springfield, Mass., by 
Cc. A. Bell, G. T. Lemelin and F, G. 
Petell, with $25,000 capital stock, 

Anastos & Chalkalis, bakers, Chelsea, 
Mass., are rebuilding their burned plant. 


OHIO 

The business building and bakery at 
Urichsville, conducted for 25 years by 
J. J. Furh, has been sold to F. J. Stroeh- 
mann, of Wheeling, W. Va. 

The General Baking Co., Steubenville, 
has added another bread oven. 

E. W. Ungericht has bought the bak- 
ery of Charles Metzcar, Greenville. 

The new plant of the Barton bakery, 
Ashtabula, was put into operation by 
an “At Home Day.” 

M. E. Perkovich and Walter Kaceroski 
have formed a partnership and will build 
a bakery at Newton Falls. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co. Toledo and Akron, with Mrs. 
Haller, is enjoying an outing at Linwood 
Park, Ohio. 

An Oriental bakery and cafeteria has 
been opened at Youngstown, making 
eight bakeries operated by this company. 

The bakery of Charles  Stranake, 
Akron, was damaged $10,000 by fire. 

The New System bakery has located 
in larger quarters at 186 South High 
Street, Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

William Fletcher, Altoona,, is building 
a $4,000 addition to his bakery. 

C. B. Blair, of the Waynesburg (Pa.) 
Milling Co., has bought the interest of 
C. W. Orndoff in the Bake-Rite bakery, 
at that place, and is now the sole owner. 
Mr. Blair will erect a new building to 
house the bakery on First Street. 

August Becker, of Pittsburgh, has 
bought the bakery of Max Kweller, 
Braddock. 

M. J. Gartman has succeeded the Key- 
stone Baking Co., Latrobe. 

Robert Letham, Turtle Creek, is com- 
pelled to seek new quarters, due to the 
Lincoln Highway passing through his 
bakery. 

G. F. Zinn, baker, Bolivar, elected a 
director of the First National Bank of 
that place, is also a member of the town 
council. 

E. H. Repp has moved his bakery 


from Bedford Street, Johnstown, to 
Walnut Grove, a suburb. 
Louis Hormer, formerly with the 


Greensburg (Pa.) Baking Co., has en- 
gaged in the baking business in the 
Quint Market, that city. 

Bauer & Eichenbaugh, operating as the 
Specialty bakery, Johnstown, have gone 
out of business. 

F, D. Grim has bought the Tritschler 
bakery, Allentown. 

Thomas Hugo has opened a bakery at 
Nazareth. 

The new plant of the Purity Baking 
Co., Elwood City, is in operation. H. G. 
Andrews and W. G. Wallover are the 
proprietors. 

G. A. Mack, Allentown, has installed 
another oven. 

A number of salesmen in the employ 
of the Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 





were awarded prizes won during the con- 
test held the past few weeks on sales of 
raisin bread. In addition to the cash 
prizes given by the Haller Baking Co., 
the four men selling the highest number 
of loaves were awarded special prizes 
by the Sun Maid Raisin Growers. As 
guests of the Haller Baking Co., the sales 
force attended the Strand Theatre to 
witness “The Go-Getter,” a screen play 
of sales inspiration. Fred C. Haller, 
president of the company, was given an 
ovation when he entered the theatre, in 
honor of his election as president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

G. O. Praetorius, Hazelton, has sold 
his bakery to Harold Krapf. 

Daniel Hartenstine, Frackville, is add- 
ing two steam bread ovens. 

The annual outing of the Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Baking Co. was held at the 
Gahuwa Club, a resort near that city. 

The Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co., J. S. 
Engle president and Ben Gould man- 
ager, have bought the Leichthammer bak- 
ery, Norristown. It will operate as the 
Norristown Baking Co., with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The company now 
has three wholesale plants in the state. 


INDIANA 


Christ’s bakery, Booneville, is under- 
going improvements. 

Albert Schlaak has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Michigan City. 

John Harper has taken over the bak- 
ery of George Riley, Covington. 

E. O. Lee is operating the bakery of 
L. C. Owingham, Westfield. 

Hugh Dillon has succeeded Fred 
Grethlein in the baking business at Mar- 
tinsville. 

John Harper has taken over the bak- 
ery of George Riley, Hillsboro. 

Frank Owens and William Worley 
have opened a bakery at Bloomington. 

Arthur Gilbert has a new shop at 
Fowler. 

Roy Wood has opened a bakery at 
2918 Roosevelt Avenue, Indianapolis. 

The Lang Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has acquired the Jones bakery, at New 
Castle. 

Anton Steffen has opened a bakery at 
1608 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis. 

Fisher & Beal have moved their bak- 
ery to 705 Ohio Street, where they ob- 
tained larger quarters. 

The Culman bakery, 1212 North Sen- 
ate Avenue, Indianapolis, has added 
some machinery equipment. 

George Riley, Hillsboro, has sold his 
bakery to John Harper. 

F. H. Prinz, president Model Baking 
Co., New Albany, has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the N. Stein Bakery 
Co., that city, and will operate both 
plants. 

Bakeries have been opened in Indian- 
apolis by H. E. Brown, 2315 East Tenth 
Street, and J. Lawrence, 925 Fort Wayne 
Avenue. 

The Lang Baking Co., New Castle, is 
building an addition to be used for pack- 
ing, shipping and wrapping of bread, 

John Kelley has opened a bakery at 
Francesville. 

The Houpt bakery is a new concern at 
Sullivan. 

An electric sign containing approxi- 
mately 3,000 bulbs and 55 feet wide has 
been erected by the Perfection Biscuit 
Co., Fort Wayne. 


KENTUCKY 

Paul Werft has opened a bakery at 
1342 South Eighteenth Street, Louisville. 

Construction work is under way on the 
new office building of the Fleischmann 
Co., 615 South First Street, Louisville. 

C. E. Arbold has opened a bakery at 
Vine Grove. 

Business with both wholesale and re- 
tail bakers in Louisville is good, retail- 
ers having a better demand for sweet 
goods. There is a shortage of labor, in- 
cluding bakery help. Wages have been 
advancing, and consumption of bakery 
products has been better. 

Peter Hellmueller has bought the Bake 
Rite bakery, 917 South Third Street, 
Louisville. 

Linker Bros., 1129 West Market Street, 
Louisville, are erecting an addition to 
their bakery. 

The Hornbeak Bros. Bakery Co., Ful- 





ton, has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, by P. M., J. A. and A. W. 
Hornbeak. 

The annual picnic of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association, July 17, was 
attended by a large number of bakers 
and allied tradesmen. 

Practical demonstrations on handling 
and making doughs have been started 
under the auspices of the Louisville Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, to be held at 
frequent intervals in members’ shops, 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Silverman’s bakery, Atlanta, Ga., has 
moved into new quarters on Marietta 
Street. Edward McDonald, formerly of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ service 
department, will manage the bakery. 

A. Bubenhofer, Columbia, S. C., will 
erect a bakery to cost $20,000. 

The Mead Baking Co., Abilene, Texas, 
is erecting a brick addition, 50x80. 

The Mississippi state board of health 
has graded the Starkville (Miss.) Bakery 
100 per cent. 

The Sunlite Baking Co. El Paso, 
Texas, has its new $40,000 plant in op- 
eration. G. W. Roberts is manager. 

The new plant of the Burger Baking 
Co., El Reno, Okla., is in operation un- 
der the management of Charles Burger. 

Alterations amounting to nearly $4,000 
are being made in the building of the 
Martin Bakery Co., Miami, Fla. 

B. A. Lottman, advertising manager 
for the Texas Bread Co., Houston, 
Texas, is featuring toast. 

Sims Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Waurika, Okla. 

Jule Peterson has a new bakery at 
Sand Springs, Okla. 

The Mattingly bakery, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has installed two more steam bread 
ovens. 

The Red Seal bakery, Columbia, Tenn., 
suffered a loss of $8,000 by fire. 

A. C. Clark, Salisbury, N. C., has ac- 
quired the bakery of D. E. Daniels. 

Fisher’s bakery, Springdale, Ark., is 
installing another oven. 

The Star bakery, Jonesboro, Ark., op- 
erated by A. A. Motsinger, has been 
burned. Loss, $12,000; insurance, $5,000. 

The Home bakery, 556 Reynold Street, 
Augusta, Ga., is erecting a one-story 
brick addition to cost $10,000. 

Burgett Swisher and W. W. Dawson, 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., have bought the 
Garfield-Pritchard bakery, Lost Creek, 
W. Va. 

Craig’s bakery, 1829 Hamilton Avenue, 
Columbus, Ga., is erecting two build- 
ings, one 60x80 and one 20x120. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Baking Co. has 
installed a Perkins cake depositor. 

E. B. Smith, Rising Star, Texas, has 
installed a cake mixer. 

R. H. Landis, Mill Creek, W. Va., has 
sold his bakery to W. L. Hamilton. 

The Dixie Cake Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C., of which W. H. Attaway is manager 
and A. Geilfuss president, staged a 
handsome display of its products at the 
recent Pure Food Show, Greenville, S. C. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Baking Co. has 
been organized by G. A. Panuchopoulo, 
T. S. Fenzos and W. F. Ostendorff. 

Morris Bros. bakery, Forest City, N. 
C., is building a structure of brick, two 
stories high, 50x80 feet. 

The Federal Bakeries Co. has leased 
buildings in Macon, Ga., and Clarksville, 
Tenn., and will fit them up as bakeries. 
This company since Jan. 1 has added 10 
new bakeries to its chain in the South, 
and-is looking for more. General head- 
quarters are at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Harriman (Tenn.) Wizard Bakery 
Co., with $25,000 capital stock, has been 
organized by H. T. Mitchell, N. G. Car- 
ter and A. C. Aiken. . 

Max Schmidt has opened a bakery at 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

Nankivelle & Farrier have opened a 
bakery at Athens, Tenn. 

J. L. Skelton, formerly in the baking 
business at Morristown, Tenn., has 
opened a modern shop at Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

The Swan Bros. bakery, Knoxville, 
Tenn., member of the Quality Bakers of 


America, has been awarded first place, 
99.7, by that organization in a bread 
scoring contest. 


Anthony Hudson, baker, Georgetown, 
Del., is spending a month at Orchard, 
el. 


F. B. Castator, of Atlanta, Ga., for- 
merly representing the American Cotton 
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Oil Co. in southern fields, is now with the 
Procter & Gamble Co., calling on the 
baking trade in the same territory. 

J. H. Wootrmer. 





JEWS PLAN NATIONAL BODY 


Co-operative Purchasing Association, with 
Two Millions Capital, Contemplated— 
Buffalo Buying Organization Merger 


New Yorx, N. Y.—It has become 
known that associations of Jewish bakers 
throughout the United States are raising 
a national fund for the co-operative pur- 
chase of materials for making kosher 
bread. It is said that already about 
$250,000 have been Lang for this pur- 
pose. Morris Shames, field secretary of 
the Jewish Master Bakers’ Association of 
New York, predicted that the sum eveniu- 
ally realized for that purpose will reach 
at least $20,000,000. 

Conferences in all important cities «re 
being held, and the campaign will witlin 
a short time be in full swing. Mr. Shainies 
said the Jewish bakers want to be re- 
lieved of the present high prices for bak- 
ing materials, and believe that a natio.ial 
co-operative buying association will sco've 
the problem. 





BAKER SINGERS ELECT OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Maser 
Bakers’ Singing Society of New York, 
President Joseph Lettal was unanimou -ly 
re-elected. The other officers are: Al\ in 
Schrot, vice president; Herman Stra,.s- 
burg, second vice president; Louis Wa:k, 
financial secretary; Paul Bechtel, tre.is- 
urer; J. Fingerle and P. Scheiber, libriri- 
ans; G. Wagner, corresponding secretary ; 
George Hess, recording secretary. 


BUFFALO FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 

The Buffalo Bakers’ Purchasing C»r- 
poration decided at a recent meeting to 
amalgamate with the E, A. Saenger (o., 
Inc., and thereby create one large supply 
house in that city. The board of dirce- 
tors appointed a committee, consisting of 
George Heldmann, George Pfuelb and 
Charles G. Speidel, to complete negotia- 
tions to close the deal. 


NOTES 

William H. Brown has opened a bakery 
at Gloversville. 

A. Christiani has opened a pastry shop 
and bakery at Lake Placid. 

Ernest Pabst will open a bakery at 
8608 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Joseph Torchinsky, Albany, will move 
his bakery to 227 South Pearl Street. 

The Friendship (N. Y.) Bakery, de- 
stroyed by fire, will resume business. 

The Federal bakery, Dunkirk, damaged 
by fire, will resume business at once. 

Jacob Mayer has opened a lunchroom 
connected with a bakery at Amityville. 

Fire of unknown origin gutted the 
plant of the Utica (N. Y.) Baking Co. 

The Ideal home bakery has begun busi- 
ness at 2107 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Fordham daylight bakery has been 
opened at 2380 Jerome Avenue, New 
York. 

Little’s bakery, Poughkeepsie, _ has 
opened a dairy in connection with the 
bakery. 

Jacob Buser, New York, will move |is 
bakery to 566 West One Hundred and 
Eighty-first Street. 

The Abbott Bread Co., Inc., with $25,- 
000 capital stock, will engage in the bik- 
ery business in New York. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Schenecta‘\y, 
has bought property on Albany Street 
and will enlarge their plant. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shops p:an 
the opening of a bakery in Brooklyn, in 
charge of Charles A. White. 

Morris H. Pollicove has purchased a 
building at 208-212 Whitesboro Stre:t, 
Utica, and will open a bakery. 

The Blue Ribbon Baking Co., 50 R v- 
erdale Avenue, Yonkers, has filed an ‘1- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

The Wheatland bakery, New York, will 
open a branch store ‘at 355 West Ove 

undred and Twenty-fifth Street. 

The Community Bakeries of New Yo‘, 
a new corporation, will engage in tlie 
manufacture of baked goods, confection- 
ery, etc. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., 534 East 
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Seventy-first Street, New York, is plan- 
ning the construction of a five-story 
puilding and bakery. 

Voluntary bankrupts: John Leszke, 
Dunkirk; Otto Schilling, Jamaica; R. 
& K. bakery, New York; Dee-Licious 
Cream Fried Cakes, Buffalo. 

The Messing Bread Co., Inc., has 
opened a branch store in Broome Street, 
New York. The company is in the whole- 
sale bread business at 14 Lewis Street. 

P. F. Pfersch, Allegany, has sold his 
bakery and lunchroom to Ernest and 
Lawrence Dieteman, recently partners in 
the Ideal bakery, which has been taken 
over by F. C. Thomas, of the Market 
Basket Stores. 

New corporations: Certified Bakers, 
Inc., to operate bakeries and restaurants 
in New York City; Ellenville (N. Y.) 
Bread Corporation; Cushman’s, Inc., New 
York; Yankee Pie gy Co., New 
York; Three H. Baking Co., Middletown; 
Dawley bakery, Gouverneur; Star Sweets 
Baking Co., Brooklyn; Kasta Kookie 
Korporation, New York; Jacobs & Gosh- 
man Bakery & Lunchroom Corporation, 
Brooklyn; Samuel Brown Baking Co., 
New York. Bruno C. Scumipt. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY ITEMS 

Newark, N. J.—The bakers of Cam- 
den County have made a determined ef- 
fort to organize for the improvement of 
bu-iness conditions in their territory and 
the protection of their interests. At a 
mrecting, held at Camden, the Camden 
Covaty Master Bakers’ Association was 
officially founded, with the following of- 


fics: C. Beck, president; William 
Sti fel, treasurer; Ernest Cotterrell, sec- 
reciry. 

\t a second meeting which was attend- 
ed :) a large number of local bakers and 
representatives of the allied trades, it 


was decided to hold from now on regu- 
lar meetings on the second Wednesday 
in exch month. A special invitation has 
been sent to all bakers located in Cam- 
den County to attend the next meeting, 
which will be held on Aug. 8, at the Van 
Russ Building, Broadway. 
NOTES 

Herbert H. Arts, of Wallington, is re- 
ported bankrupt. 

E. Anlicker has opened a bakery at 312 
Queen Anne Road, Teaneck. 

The City bakery, Hightstown, has been 
sold to Schoendorf & Noller. 

A. Fitzpatrick is the proprietor of the 
new branch store of the Daylight bakery. 

F. Heim recently opened a bakery in 
the Mathais Building on the Shore Road, 
Atlantic City. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Herman Boyer, baker, 648 
Newark Avenue, Jersey City. 

Barber’s bakery, Trenton, has put on 
the market a new product called Bamby 
bread. J. N. Barber states that this 
is an ideal loaf, secured after years of 
experimentation. 

As the stockholders of the Sunburst 
Baking Co, did not reorganize or repur- 
chase their Getty Avenue plant at Pater- 
son, Vice Chancellor Lewis signed an 
order for the sale of the bakery to the 
Eagle Baking Co. The Sunburst Baking 
Co. recently went into the hands of an 
equity receiver on application of two of 
the stockholders and creditors, who 
claimed that the assets of the compan 
were only $65,000, compared with $110,- 
000 liabilities. Bruno C. Scummvr. 





CANADIAN MALT DUTIES 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian customs 
tariff on malt flour has been changed in 
a manner that should be of interest to the 
United States trade. Upon malt flour 
ge less than 50 per cent in weight 
of malt;‘fluid-or not, including grain mo- 
lasses ‘(all articles in this item upon 
valuation without British or foreign ex- 
cise duties,-under regulations by the min- 
ister of customs and excise), the British 
preferential is 2c per Ib and 35 per cent 
ad valorem; intermediate tariff, 2c per 
lb and 85 per cent ad valorem; general 
tariff, 9¢ per lb and 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem. This item was agreed to on June 
5, 1923, becoming effective as from May 
12, 1923. It entails a reduction of Ic 
Per lb specific duty and no change in the 


ad valorem duty. an? 
. H. Barer. 
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SOME OLD BAKERIES OF LONDON 





Famous Shops Still Operating—Old Ovens Under the Pavement in Corn- 
hill to Be Replaced 


Lonpon, Enc.—There is a little baker’s 
shop in Cornhill, London, under the 
name of Birch’s, that is much prized by 
a select clientéle of good people in the 
City of London who retain the antiqua- 
rian spirit. The shop front is carefully 
kept in the old form; a small window, 
slightly bowed, with small panes of glass. 
The window is dressed with a few bis- 
cuits and cakes of a type that were 
common and popular some 50 years ago. 

The point of importance is that, what- 
ever the form of the cakes offered, the 
quality is always good; they do not belie 
their appearance. The specialties of the 
establishment are certain soups, pies, 
biscuits, and wines. The ovens used in 
the bakery are under the street in Corn- 
hill, and, it seems, have been so located 
for some 200 years, when the business 
was first established. On this account a 
patch of the street opposite this shop 
has always dried before the surrounding 
pavement after rain. 

It appears that the old ovens have 
now become unfit for the work to be 
done, and are to be replaced by modern 
appliances, but are still to be retained 
for show purposes. 

There are a number of other famous 
London establishments living on old rep- 
utations with persistence in good quality. 
The Old Cheshire Cheese, in Fleet Street, 
has, as part of the establishment, a suc- 
cessful dining room, fitted up in the old 
box style, where, night by night, the fa- 
mous oyster pudding and whisky punch, 
accredited of such favor in the old 
time, are still served. 

In the Strand a little distance off, is 


the wine shop known as Short’s. The 
old building of this firm was demolished 
some 18 years ago, but the place was 
reproduced in the ancient style, so far as 
fumed oak could be made to supply a 
substitute for age, and the trade is now 
as strong as ever. The specialty of this 
firm, as most Londoners know, is wine; 
and, to be particular, port wine. But 
few know that in Short’s, and there only, 
there is a special sort of currant bun 
vended, that has a history and a reputa- 
tion almost as long and as good as the 
firm’s wine. The business was estab- 
lished in 1726. 

There is no record as to the time 
this particular sort of bun appeared, but 
it has been a special feature on the coun- 
ter beyond the remembrance of the old- 
est inhabitant. Some 50 years ago it was 
a specialty of a bakery firm in Fins- 
bury run by a baker called Cloe. It is 
still made by the baker whose family 
ultimately took over that business. This 
bun was at one time dark in color, on 
account of a quantity of spice, and was 
rich in currants, with enough orange peel 
to give a special flavor. 

The spice and the plethora of currants 
seem now to be less considered, but the 
bun, brighter in color and more open in 
texture, is still in high favor as the ac- 
companiment to a glass of port, and, to 
a good many, constitutes the only mid- 
day snack. These buns, molded round, 
are baked close together on a baking 
sheet, and come out like square loaves, 
which have to be pulled apart when 
wanted. They are egg glazed on top. 

JoHN KirKLanp. 








PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 


Meeting Largely Attended, but No Mill Rep- 
resentatives Present—Sweet Dough 
Goods Given Much Attention 


The midsummer meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, at Hagers- 
town, Md., July 11, held in the assembly 
hall of the Y. M. C. A., and preceded by 
a dinner at 6:30, was marked by a large 
attendance, fine exhibit of sweet dough 
goods, much enthusiasm and helpful ad- 
dresses. President C. Z. Eby, of Waynes- 
boro, Pa., presided over the meeting, 
which was spirited from start to finish. 
E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, secretary, ren- 
dered a report that showed splendid work 
during the past few months. 

It was decided to hold the annual picnic 
of the association on Aug. 8, at Camp 
Harding, on Licking Creek Island, about 
10 miles from Hagerstown. This is the 
same spot the picnic was held in 1922, 
and indications are the crowd will be 
doubled this year. The committee of ar- 
rangements consists of J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., E. B. Clark and C. V. 
Wilkis, Hagerstown. ‘ 

Frank E. Smith, of Cumberland, spoke 
on the recent convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association at Bedford 
Springs, and made an interesting report 
of its accomplishments. 

Mr. Smith was followed by Glenn O. 
Garber, Frederick, vice president Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ association, who 
touched briefly on the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association convention and then 
launched into a stirring address on stand- 
ard weights. 

Milton Carlough, of the Fleischmann 
Co., read an excellent paper on the manu- 
facture of sweet dough goods. He went 
into details as to cost of manufacture 
and selling prices, and showed the trade 
how it can build up a profitable business 
in this line by producing quality goods 
and using good materials. 

Mr. Carlough’s paper was followed by 
discussions participated in by every baker 
present. Mr. Zeigler, of the Fleischmann 
Co., who had charge of the demonstra- 
tion, answered a*number of questions on 
sweet dough goods, and the “No-Dough- 
Time” process bread which had been 
baked during the day was exhibited by 
him and passed around for inspection. 
He cautioned the bakers to keep their 
flour warm in cold weather, and advo- 
cated a higher temperature for the suc- 








cessful making of the new process dough. 
A general discussion on sweet dough 
goods and various methods of making 
bread followed. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
outlined the plans of the new administra- 
tion of his organization. He called at- 
tention to propaganda being put out by 
certain breakfast food manufacturers 
and claimed this is aimed to hurt the sale 
of baker’s bread. He urged bakers to 
watch legislative matters and, where ad- 
visable, to adopt and introduce their own 
bills. 

NOTES 


W. R. Caskey and S. J. Esser were 
present from Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Frank E. Smith and A. B. Fogel, of 
Cumberland, motored over to the meeting. 

The G. L. Baking Co., Frederick, Md., 
has opened a retail store to be known as 
the Cracker Shop. 

The Garber Baking Co., Frederick, Md., 
is enlarging its cakeshop and installing 
another portable oven. 

Ort Bros., Midland, Md., are erecting 
a one-story building for a garage and 
flour storage warehouse. 

A. H. Ressler, of Waynesboro, had with 
him his sales manager, C. B. Latshaw, and 
his cake foreman, Fred Sanders. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
left immediately after the meeting for 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to meet with other 
bakers in central Pennsylvania. 


John Wallace, baker, Elkins, W. Va., 
who had been to Washington and Balti- 
more on business, stopped off en route 
home and attended the meeting. 


The Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore, 
has acquired a three-story brick residence 
on Madison Avenue and Preston Street, 
which is being fitted up for general offices. 


Vice President C. B. Wilkes, Secretary 
E. B. Clark and John Wareham, repre- 
senting the Hagerstown bakers, provided 
an excellent chicken dinner for the vis- 
itors. 


The Caskey Baking Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., and Martinsburg, W. Va.,_ is 
strengthening its delivery equipment at 
both plants by adding a number of new 
trucks. 

John J. Street, baker, Cumberland, 
Md., and J. J. Parlaman, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., spent a week in New 
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York City visiting bakeries and labora- 
tories. 

This was the first bakers’ meeting held 
in the Potomac states that had no mill 
representatives present. Bakers were of 
the opinion that the big break in wheat 
scared them away. 

I. E. Allan, of the Standard Oven Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently visited Washington, 
en route to Norfolk, where his firm is 
installing four ovens in the new plant 
of the Pender Grocery Co. 

Milton Carlough and Adam Zeigler 
took care of the Fleischmann Co. inter- 
ests, and both answered many questions 
regarding the manufacturing of sweet 
dough goods and the “No-Dough-Time” 
method. 

Frederick bakers turned out 100 per 
cent strong to the meeting. The delega- 
tion consisted of Glenn O. Garber, vice 
president Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and John Hershberger and Al- 
bert Schuler. 

G. W. Schelle, vice president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, 
has been made manager of sales promo- 
tion work and production. The new posi- 
tion will require considerable travelling 
in the South and East. 

J. George Conly, president Parkway 
Baking Co., with Mrs. Conly, visited the 
Potomac states during the month, en 
route to Wheeling, W. Va., to visit their 
daughter and also to get acquainted with 
a new granddaughter. 

John E. Boothe, formerly manager of 
the Norfolk, Va., sales agency of the 
Fleischmann Co., has been transferred to 
the Baltimore branch, where he will be 
connected with the sales staff and act as 
assistant district manager. 

E. B. Clark, manager Caskey Baking 
Co., Hagerstown, has acquired over 100 
acres of hunting and fishing grounds at 
Muskoka Lake, Ont., and in September 
will entertain there a number of Potomac 
states bakers and allied tradesmen. 

The sweet dough goods on exhibition 
during the meeting and which were 
served on the dinner table and distributed 
among those present after the meeting, 
were baked at the Wareham bakery, Ha- 
gerstown, by Mr. Zeigler, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and pronounced of excellent 
quality. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., has 
returned from a trip to Cleveland, 
Youngstown and Akron, Ohio, where he 
visited wholesale baking plants. On July 
1, he concluded a successful five weeks’ 
sales campaign on raisin bread products, 
which showed a net gain of 441 per cent. 
Other bakery goods during the contest 
gained 25 per cent in sales. The success- 
ful salesmen were awarded handsome 
prizes by the management. 

J. H. Wooxripce. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 


Toronto, Ont.—William Wesley White, 
former vice president Central Ontario 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association, 
and an active member of the trade in 
Trenton, Ont., died at Toronto, recently. 
Mr. White was active in municipal af- 
fairs and successful in his private busi- 
ness, and had many friends in the trade. 

H. C. Tomlin, Toronto, for many years 
an active member of the baking trade 
of this city, died suddenly on June 17. 
Mr. Tomlin came to Canada from Eng- 
land in 1871, and met with a large de- 
gree of success in the pursuit of his 
trade here. He was 67 years old. 

The Fleischmann Co. is building an 
office in Windsor, Ont., a center from 
which much of the trade of this company 
in Canada radiates. 

The cake makers of Canada are mak- 
ing efforts to have the federal govern- 
ment exempt their products from the 
sales tax which is now a part of the pub- 
lic revenue system of this country. They 
think they should have the same status as 
the bread bakers. The minister concerned 
has given the usual promise of consid- 
eration. 

The minimum wage board of Ontario 
has fixed the rates of pay that may be 
regarded as minimum for women em- 
ployees of restaurants and other places 
of refreshment in this province. The 
lowest rate named in the schedule is 
$12.50 per week, and the lowest per hour 
rate 25c. 

A. H. Battey. 
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ACCIDENT LIABILITY 


Baking Company Wins Suit Involving Re- 
sponsibility for Injury to Contractor’s 
Employee—Law of Such Cases Stated 





An electrical contractor sent employees 
to the plant of the Keebler-Weyl Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, to install connections. 
A boy named Rugart was one of these 
employees, and was injured through com- 
ing in contact with a revolving shaft 
while he was standing on top of a dough 
mixing machine. The accident was caused 
by one of the bakery girls throwing a 
piece of cake which struck a sprinkler 
pipe near the boy and precipitated water 
which blinded and confused him. 

Suit was brought by the youth against 
the baking company to recover damages, 
but the Pennsylvania supreme court ruled 
(121 Atl. 198) that the trial judge prop- 
erly ordered judgment in the company’s 
favor for lack of proof of responsibility. 

The first point decided by the supreme 
court was that the baking company could 
not be charged with liability on a theory 
that the boy’s employment at the par- 
ticular work violated the Pennsylvania 
statute which regulates the age at which 
minors may be employed. Referring to 
that statute, the court said: 

“The purpose is to safeguard employees 
in the factories or buildings of their em- 
ployers; it does not extend to the prem- 
ises of others where such employees hap- 
pen to be. It does not embrace the prem- 
ises of those who might engage the em- 
ployee to work. Such persons do not 
incur liability under the act as employers 
of minors, where the employer brings 
onto the premises a minor unlawfully 
employed, who may later be injured. To 
subject to liability within the terms of 
the act, the relation of master and serv- 
ant must exist, or a situation tantamount 
thereto; otherwise the common law rules 
applicable to torts [wrongful injuries in 
general] govern injuries of this charac- 
ter. 

“This defendant owed no statutory 
duty to the boy plaintiff to guard its 
shafting, to instruct him as to the dan- 
gers incident to his work, or to offer him 
a reasonable safe place in which to work. 
These were obligations of the employer, 
whose duty it was to provide a safe place, 
and to instruct the employee in the dan- 
gers incident to his work, as well as to 
observe the statutory duty of employ- 
ment... . 

“It is true defendant must manage its 
machinery so as not to injure persons 
engaged in the work under contract; it 
was required to use reasonable precau- 
tion to guard against injury. . . . But 
with defendant’s negligence established in 
this respect, it was not the proximate 
cause of the injury.” 

The supreme court approved the fol- 
lowing statements made by the trial 
judge whose judgment was affirmed: 

“Under the plaintiff's own theory as 
to how Frederick Rugart’s arm came 
into contact with the shaft, the accident 
could not have been foreseen by the de- 
fendant as a probable result of its failure 
to turn off the power that caused the 
shaft to revolve. . . . The general test 
of liability is whether the injury imputed 
to the defendant is such that a person 
of ordinary intelligence would have fore- 
seen it as the natural and probable out- 
come of his conduct. . . . Between the 
failure of the defendant to turn off the 
switch and the boy’s injury, causes in- 
tervened whose intervention the defend- 
ant neither did nor could expect. 

“It does not appear that it was within 
the scope of duty of the girls, employed 
at work in the room where the accident 
occurred, to throw cakes or dough at 
Rugart, . . . and the defendant had no 
reason to anticipate such an act on the 
part of any of them. Neither could it 
be foreseen that a missile so thrown would 
strike the fuse that controlled the opera- 
tion of the sprinkler, or that, if it did 
so, it would cause the water therein to 
fall on Rugart and blind him. 

“In our opinion the relation between 
the negligence complained of and the 
injury of the plaintiff is too remote to 
afford a ground on which to hold liable 
the defendant in this action.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





BAKERY PAPER CHANGES HANDS 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Baker 
and Confectioner, Toronto, one of the 
oldest and best of the trade papers on 
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this continent, has changed hands. After 
35 years of honorable and effective serv- 
ice, James Acton, owner, publisher and 
editor, has sold this, the only Canadian 
monthly of its kind, and the new owners 
are now in possession. Mr. Acton’s work 
in the interest of the bakers of Canada 
will never be forgotten. He was a 
genuine force in the trade, and bears 
with him in his voluntary retirement 
from this field the best wishes of the 
least and the greatest of the men in the 
industry he served. 

he new owner of this paper is the 
Consolidated Press, Ltd., Toronto. This 
concern is splendidly equipped to carry 
on a trade publication, and the first is- 
sue under its ownership shows many 
improvements. The news service, print- 
ing and general appearance of the July 
issue are excellent. 

A. H. Batrey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILapELPHiA, Pa.—Some of the larg- 
er bakers made moderate purchases of 
flour early in the month ending July 17, 
but at the close there is very little buy- 
ing in excess of current needs, as the 
drop in wheat unsettled confidence in the 
flour market. Bakers were able to se- 
cure ample supplies of sugar, and prices 
declined 1c to a basis of 83,@9c lb. 
They had some difficulty in getting cheap 
butter, and were obliged to eke out their 
requirements with the better grades. 
Ladles were in small supply and aver- 
aged higher. 

There were not many good eggs arriv- 
ing, and bakers were obliged to pay an 
advance of 2@2%c dozen in order to 
satisfy their needs. Other bakers’ sup- 
plies were generally quiet, but steady. 
The retail price of bread showed little 
change, 8c being the general asking price 
for a 16-oz loaf, although the large chain 
stores were selling a 141/,-0z loaf at 5c. 


NOTES 

The Parkway Baking Co., 1222 Ridge 
Avenue, was recently damaged $15,000 
by fire. 

The Tasty Baking Co. is building a 
$6,000 addition to its shop at Hunting 
Park Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street. 

Advices from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., note 
the incorporation there of the Keystone 
Baking Co., with $25,000 capital. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
purchased an apartment house at Six- 
teenth and Moravian streets and the ad- 
joining premises, 123 South Sixteenth 
Street, with 1532-34 Sanson Street abut- 
ting in the rear, as a site for a restau- 
rant. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 





PENNSYLVANIA SUNDAY LAW 

A Pennsylvania statute provides that 
no person “shall sell, dispose of, barter, 
or deal in, or give away any articles of 
merchandise on Sunday, except retailers, 
who may sell and deliver on said day” 
certain commodities, including bread. 
This statute was lately involved in the 
case of Lansman vs. State, 121 Atl. 159, 
in which Lansman unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed from a conviction of having vio- 
lated the law. In this case the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court decided that a plea 
to the indictment that defendant “was a 
manufacturer of bread and was also a re- 
tailer,” and retailed bread, “as well as 
wholesaling,” was insufficient to show ex- 
emption from prosecution under the 


statute. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


AUSTRALIAN BREAD ADVANCES 
MELBouRNE, Victorta, June 16.—There 
has been considerable newspaper discus- 
sion in the metropolitan area of Victoria 
lately owing to the decision of the Master 
Bakers’ Association to advance the price 
of bread 1d per 4lb loaf. The reasons 
given for the advance are that the price 
of flour has been recently raised 15s per 
ton, and that wages in certain respects 
have been increased. Bread at 1ld per 
4-Ib loaf is too dear for many people, 
hence the outcry which has been made. 

A peculiarity of the bread trade in 
Melbourne and suburbs is that the rates 
vary in most of the suburban areas. In 
the closely populated industrial centers 
the prices are much below those ruling 
for the same class of bread in other dis- 
tricts. This is made possible by the fact 
that the bulk of the trade is “front door” 
delivery, whereas, in several of the sub- 
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urbs, where the properties are larger and 
the householders generally are in better 
financial positions, delivery to the back 
door of residences involves extra time 
and adds to the cost of handling. 

There is considerable diversity of opin- 
ion among the master bakers themselves 
concerning the decision of the associa- 
tion, which is intended, apparently, to 
eliminate price cutting. Some of them 
have definitely intimated that they will 
not increase the cash price as desired, on 
the ground that to do so would be in 
direct opposition to their policy of en- 
couraging cash purchases. 

The Breadcarters’ Wages Board re- 
cently reduced wages from £5 to £4 
12s 6d for the metropolitan area, but 
only three employers have acted in ac- 
cordance with the determination, the ma- 
jority having previously agreed to adhere 
to the old rate. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 





HALLER COMPANY WINS SUIT 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Haller Baking 
Co., which operates bakeries in Pitts- 
burgh and Toledo and Akron, Ohio, won 
a decisive legal victory in the common 
pleas court of Lucas County, Ohio, sit- 
ting at Toledo, when a permanent in- 
junction was issued against Julius M. 
Warren and Henry Haas, former sales- 
men of the Haller Baking Co. in Toledo, 
restraining them from either engaging 
in the bakery business or soliciting orders, 
for a period of six months from the ex- 
piration of the contracts they entered 
into with the Haller company. 

On Dec. 1, 1922, the two men entered 
the employ of the Haller company, sign- 
ing the usual contract for salesmen. 
About May 15 both left the employ of 
the company and entered that of other 
baking concerns in Toledo. On May 18 
the Haller company secured a temporary 
injunction restraining the men from en- 
gaging in the bakery business or solicit- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, orders 
from customers of the Haller company 
for any products offered for sale by the 
defendants. 

On June 16, in default of the defend- 
ants filing answers to the bills in equity 
against them, counsel for the Haller Bak- 
ing Co. obtained from Judge Martin 
judgments by default. 

C. C. Larus. 





NO REDUCTION IN BREAD PRICES 

Omana, Nes.—With wheat and flour 
prices the lowest since 1914, bakers say 
it is impossible to reduce the price of 
bread, for the reason that labor, sugar, 
milk and other ingredients have not de- 
clined. Sugar is worth $9.35@9.55 per 
100 lbs, and milk is 15c lb instead of 10c, 
as it was a short time ago. 

“The labor and the investment make 
it impossible to reduce the price of 
bread,” said Fred Clate, manager of the 
Jay Burns Baking Co. “The decline in 
the price of wheat at this time has been 
so small that it would be impossible for 
us to take cognizance of it.” 

P. F. Petersen, president Petersen & 
Pegau Co., said: “We take care of ad- 
vances and declines by increasing the size 
of the loaf. The present reduction in the 
price of wheat and flour, however, is not 
sufficient to warrant us in making any 
reduction in our prices.” 

Leicu Leste. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The bimonthly meeting of the New 
England Bakers’ Association was held at 
Portland, Maine, July 9. There was a 
golf tournament, and a shore dinner and 
entertainment in the evening. The Chi- 
cago wheat conference, the no-dough-time 
process, vitovim bread and_ various 
phases of research work were discussed. 
Division 13 of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association held several meetings at 
Springfield, Mass., during the month on 
account of labor troubles, and was of 
} sol assistance to the employing bakers 
uring this emergency. 

Division 4 held an interesting meeting, 
June 26, at Worcester. H. D. Likins, 
business manager of the association, was 
on hand to give the Worcester bakers a 
helpful talk, as a result of which several 
new members were added. 

Division 3 met at New Haven, Conn., 
June 27, to hear a report of the legisla- 
tive work done in Connecticut. The next 
meeting will take the form of a shore 
dinner to be held on Aug. 1. 





Encouraging progress has been made 
on the programme for the annual con- 
vention of the New England association, 
to be held at Swampscott, Mass., Oct, 
1-2. The success of last year’s conven- 
tion at the same place encourages the 
executives of the association to believe 
that this year’s meeting will have a rec- 
ord breaking attendance. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The U. S. Rusk & Biscuit Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now known as the 
Postma Biscuit Co., with S. Postma as 
president. 

J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
having plans prepared for a five-story 
bakery on Germantown Avenue, to cost 
$600,000. 

J. A. Hitchner, president Hitchner B3is- 
cuit Co., Pittston, Pa., is very much im- 
proved from his reecnt major operation. 

The following are the new officers of 
the Crescent Macaroni -& Biscuit ‘o., 
Davenport, Iowa: P. Roddewig, prvsi- 
dent; C. B. Schmidt, vice president; I, 
L. Ray, secretary; H. J. Schmidt, treas- 
urer. 

C. S. Bates, formerly sales manaver 
for the National Biscuit Co. at Indi in- 
apolis, has been appointed sales mana er 
of the Century Biscuit Co., that c ty, 
succeeding A. R. Brown. 





BAKERY DELIVERY COSTS 

The Food Research Institute of St in- 
ford University, California, is engaved 
in a new piece of research work. It ‘\as 
sent out questionnaires to bakers throu :h- 
out the country asking for information 
in regard to delivery costs. Bakers re- 
ceiving these questionnaires should co- 
operate with Stanford University to the 
utmost. The questionnaire is to deler- 
mine whether gas, electric or horse drawn 
trucks are most efficient in making bvk- 
ery deliveries. The Food Research [n- 
stitute, founded through the efforts of 
Herbert Hoover, collects data about 
food which is of importance to the na- 
tion as a whole. The baking trade is 
looking forward with interest to the re- 
sults of this investigation. 





CAMDEN COUNTY (N. J.) BAKERS 

The bakers of Camden County, New 
Jersey, met on July 7, in Camden, and 
organized the Camden County Bakers’ 
Association, with Chris Beck president, 
William Stiefel treasurer, and Ernest 
Cotterell secretary. The meeting was 
largely attended by Camden bakers and 
a number of allied tradesmen. President 
Beck urged that the bakers organize, so 
that some of the handicaps under which 
the trade was suffering may be eliminated. 

The next meeting will be held on Aug. 
8, at 3 p.m. in the Van Russ Building, 
Camden, and all bakers throughout the 
territory are urged to be present. 





ARRESTING EMPLOYEES 

The Kentucky court of appeals has re- 
versed a judgment entered in favor of 
plaintiff in the case of Plaggenburg vs. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. (251 S.W. 
650). She had been employed in one of 
defendant’s stores at Covington, and sued 
for damages as for false arrest and false 
imprisonment, because of her examina- 
tion at the company’s offices. In dispos- 
ing of the case on appeal the court of «p- 
peals found that the evidence in the cwse 
showed that plaintiff had not been arre:t- 
ed and was not coerced to visit the coin- 
pany’s offices, and that she was ‘ot 
charged with the theft and was not swe. t- 
ed or threatened, as claimed by her. 


A. L. H. Street 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Wisconsin Association of Master B«k- 
ers’ annual, at Oshkosh, Aug. 21-23. 

American Bakers’ Association’s «0- 
nual, at French Lick Springs, Sept. 9- ». 

New England Bakers’ Associatio.’s 
annual, at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 1-2 

New York State Retail Bakers’ As:0- 
ciation’s annual, at New York City, Ot. 
8-9. 

Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associatioi:’s 
annual, at Maysville, Oct. 16-17. 





PITTSBURGH BAKERY CHANGES 
Joseph Leptach, 700 Anaheim Stre«t, 
Pittsburgh, has sold to Joseph Kirsc’i. 
George Munzinger, 1600 East Street, has 
sold to Joseph Stark. Robert Wilhei'n 
has succeeded George Zapren, 1836 Beav- 
er Avenue, Northside. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are. protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonvon, Ene., Jury 4, 1923 








‘There was little animation in the trade 
during the week ending July 4 as re- 
gavds Canadian and American flour. One 
or !wo mills that were prepared to ac- 
cept low prices were able to do some 
bu:iness but, as a whole, trade was slow. 


Early in the week there were reports 
current that the home mills were start- 
in a new cutting campaign, but owing 
to the dock strike news, this may be 
ealed off. Those who have stocks in 
t mills want to get the best price 
possible, and those with only small stocks 
naiirally wish to conserve them to in- 
sure a continuity of supplies to regular 
customers. 

Wheat prices quoted in the Canadian 


and American market reports have been 
depressing, to say the least, and un- 
doubtedly they would have been much 
lower if the exchange had not been so 
persistently against the English currency. 
With the stoppage of so many steamers 
that have arrived with flour, there has 
been a hesitating inquiry for spot flour, 
and although there has been no volume 
of sales, those who have stocks on hand 
are prepared to face the strike with a 
certain amount of equanimity, always 
providing that the various wharves are 
not drawn into the fight. Some old and 
unsalable spot stocks will find a much 
needed home, to the great relief of pres- 
ent holders. 

Canadian export patents are offered by 
the mills at 33@34s, c.i.f., July seaboard, 
but it is reported that some mills have 
accepted 32s 3d for one of quite good 
quality. Importers have accepted 33s 
6d, c.i.f., for export patents, and 35s 6d, 
cif, for top patents, but it is uncertain 
whether these sales are from old pur- 
chases or on mill offer today. The lat- 
ter is unlikely, as this is equal to the 
lowest net price reported by cable. 

Kansas flours have been offered more 
freely, although little business has re- 
sulted. A flour which was sold recently 
at 3ls 6d, c.i.f., has been on offer at 
30s 9d, but London did not buy. The 
quality was a fair quality export. Other 
qualities are offered up to 35s, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis low grades are a little 

dearer, choice quality offering at 24s 6d 
and ordinary at 23s 6d. 
_ Australian flours are the best bargain 
in the flour market, although the spot 
Price has eased to equal to 33s 6d, c.i.f., 
and in some cases 3d less than this, 
mainly owing to lower cable advices. 
June shipment can be purchased at 32s 
6d and July at 32s, c.i.f., and it is under- 
stood that quite a fair business has been 
done at these figures. 

As already mentioned, there appeared 
to be a recurrence of cutting among 
London millers early in the week but, as 
a result of the strike, prices were ad- 
vanced on July 4 Is all round. This 
does not mean that the official price is 
changed, as that remains at 40s, deliv- 
ered, but the millers are, it is under- 
stood, turning away any orders which 
Come in at a lower price than 39s, de- 
livered. The official price is about equal 
to 36s, c.i.f., and their taking price to 
about 35s, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


These are ample for requirements, and 
attention is called to the fact that the 


larger proportion is Australian. The 
quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, were 
as follows: from the United States, At- 
lantic, 5,256; Canada, Atlantic, 14,184; 
Australia, 14,447; India, 400; Continent, 
50. 


WHEAT 


Principally owing to the adverse ex- 
change conditions, wheat prices on July 
4 were firm, and generally show an ad- 
vance of 414@6d on the day. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, arrived, sold at 46s 
1014d; on passage, 46s 6d; shipping or 
shipped, steamer named, 45s 714,d@45s 
9d; June, 46s 3d; July and July-August, 
45s 3d@45s 41%/,d, c.i.f. Choice white 
Karachi, arrived sold at 45s 74d, and 
afloat at 45s 6d, with July 44s 7144d@ 
44s 9d. Baruso, 621-lb, loading, sold at 
42s 6d. 

MILL OFFALS 


The market has been firmer, with a 
better trade passing. London milled 
bran has been sold at £5 10s per ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings up to £7 15s, ex- 
mill, Plate pollard, after selling as low 
as £5 2s 6d, c.i.f., has been in better 
demand, and it is hard to find sellers at 
£5 5s, c.i.f. Fine Plate middlings might 
come at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Although at last the warm summer 
seems to have arrived, there appears no 
inclination to reduce the price of Scotch 
oatmeals; in fact, Scotch millers talk of 
a further advance to their already high 
figure. London made oatmeals are quot- 
ed in the trade papers as being £18 per 
ton, but it is confidently reported that 
for a good, big line a very considerable 
reduction would be made, £16 being hint- 
ed at. American and Canadian prices 
are fairly firm, in the absence of any 
real demand, and it is considered that 
38s, c.i.f., would be the lowest price for 
meal, while rolled oats would come at 
39s 3d, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London for the two weeks 
ending July 6, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss, Vardulia— 


Masterful ...... 1,500 Medora........ 500 
SOE SUE 66cc De GE Seessccaces 500 
VICtOEY 2 ccccces 500 Saskania ...... 500 
Grand Empire... 500 Tip Top Sup.... 1,000 
BUG 604 8004s 250 Quality Corner. 1,000 
Royal City ..... 1,000 Front Line ..... 250 
Diamond ...... 500 Faupel’s Best... 250 
Golden Dawn .. 500 Stupendous .... 500 
Golden Thistle.. 1,500 Strenuous ...... 500 
Bull Dog ...... 500 Royal Seal ..... 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Ansonia— 
Front Lire ..... 250 Bull Dog .....,. 1,000 
Good Land ..... 500 Armada ....... 500 
Ferrer 250 West End ...... 500 
Summit ....... 50 Faupel’s Best... 250 
INGIBOM 2c acces 3,250 Golden Lion ... 500 
POURED 9.2.0 ce webs 500 


From Montreal per ss. Appomattox— 


Patent 2 wccsece 1,000 Golden Lion ... 1,000 

Keetoba ....... 1,000 Battle ........ 1,500 
From Philadelphia per ss. London 

Mariner— 

MOE 2 cseses 1,000 Amerikorn 1,000 
From New York per ss. Alness— 

Warrior ....... 2,499 Arlington ..... 2,000 
From New York per ss. President Monroe— 

SR Pe eae ere rere ee 2,795 
From New York per ss. Vennonia— 

CRUE. SND. oo 608.0 CNSR sca EN 0a S 66.0 0n 2,000 
From New York per ss. Belgian— 

TEE avy b0.05n ee 5049 fa tee tgechonn gs ooeee 3,500 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 

oo a 6 8445.0 0's 6 tee SUIS Chas 1,200 
From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 

Famous ....... BOOS PM co vicscwene 1,000 

Keetoba ....... 500 Medora........ 1,500 
From Montreal per ss. Brandt County— 

Glenora ....... 1,000 Famous ....... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Maryland— 

ee eees 500 


L, Cc. W. S. L... 1,050 Cricket . 
GW, Bis oe cise 1,120 





CHANGE IN TITLE OF FIRM 

The firm of Jochems & Luchsinger, 
millers’ agents, Amsterdam, has been 
converted into a company which in the 
future will be known as N.V. Continental 
Millers’ Agency: Jochems & Luchsinger. 
The managing directors of the company 
are M. Jochems, Azn., and Jacques Luch- 
singer, whereas A. I. Polak has the au- 
thorization to sign for the company by 
procuration. The board of directors is 
as follows: A. P. Fortanier, managing di- 
rector of the Internationale Handel & 
Crediet Maatschappij, Amsterdam, and 
C. Lebbink, subdirector of the Neder- 
landsch-Indische Escompto Maatschappij, 
Amsterdam. 

The change in style of the firm does 
not in any way affect the policy of the 
old firm of Jochems & Luchsinger, and 
as a matter of fact, although the change 
has only just been announced, it became 
effective Jan. 1, 1923. 

NOTES 

F. L. Davies, manager of the export 
department of Vernon & Buckerfield, 
grain merchants, Vancouver, B. C., was 
in London recently. 

Elmer E. Dawson, of the Dawson- 
Davis Co., Boston, Mass., is in London 
with his family, and expects to remain 
here about two weeks. 

B. Mendelsohn, of Mendelsohn & Frost, 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, recently 
called at this office. Mr. Mendelsohn’s 
company is agent for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 
while here he met Mr. Duncan, of the 
Maple Leaf company. 

Albert C. Loring, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., who has been 
here to assist in completing arrange- 
ments for transferring the rights of the 
old English company, known as_ the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., to 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. of Minne- 
apolis, expects to sail for home on July 

1. 


W. R. Clarke, of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has arrived 
in London and called at this office. He 
has gone to visit the Scotch markets. 
Mr. Clarke is well known to importers 
both in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent, as he previously visited these 
markets when he was connected with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was in Lon- 
don recently. Mr. Duncan was original- 
ly from Scotland, and while calling on 
the trade im Glasgow took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting his relatives. He ex- 
pects to make an extensive tour of the 
continental markets before returning to 
New York. 


LIVERPOOL 

With the low price of wheat now rul- 
ing, buyers have shown rather more in- 
terest, and a fair business was reported 
in the week ending July 4. The market 
rallied only here and there, however, 
and, generally speaking, slackness pre- 
vailed. Shipments were rather smaller, 
but this had no effect on wheat prices, 
which are about Is per qr lower, chiefly 
owing to a tendency of sellers to press 
Plata. The Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures have ruled almost unchanged to 
1d lower, being quoted for July at 9s 5d, 
a drop of about 5d on the week, with 
October at 9s 114d, which represents a 
fall of about 1d. 

The trade in imported flour is very 
quiet. Reports from importers’ agents 
everywhere confirm the fact that home 
millers are now firmly established in 
many of the centers where formerly im- 





ported flour was mainly consumed. Liv- 
erpool in particular, being thé greatest 
center of the home milling industry in 
the country, is very hard to work with 
imported tiour. Manitoba export patents 
are offered at 34s, c.i.f., for July sea- 
board, but to give an example of how 
difficult it is to move imported flour at 
the moment, a consignment of Manitoba 
patents to Liverpool has been offered 
at 34s 6d, ex-quay,—which is 33s, c.i.f., 
without eliciting any response, and on 
spot 36s on — with only a very little 
inquiry. 

American soft winter patents remain 
in fair demand, and 36s, c.i.f., has been 
taken for prompt seaboard. Pacific hard 
wheat flours are rather easier on spot 
at 35s, ex-store, and Australians are also 
ls down, being quoted at about 35s 6d, 
while for July shipment 32s 6d, c.i.f., is 
indicated. Kansas patents are in no de- 
mand whatever at shippers’ prices, which 
are about 37s 6d for July seaboard. 

There is only a slow trade in home 
milled flour at about unchanged prices, 
and reports seem to indicate that buy- 
ers’ stocks are still holding good. Prices 
are as follows: bakers, 34s; straight run, 
35s; patents, 38@39s. 

The low grade flour trade seems to 
have all but disappeared completely, de- 
mand being exceptionally poor. Ameri- 
can second clears are quoted at 25s, c.i.f., 
for July seaboard, which is equivalent 
to £9 4s per ton, while £9 is indicated 
for July-first half August for River 
Plate flour, but buyers are not interested 
at these prices. 

Only a few transactions have taken 
place in linseed cake, and these have been 
by resellers. A slight interest is being 
shown in September-December positions, 
but not at the price shippers are indi- 
cating, which is at least £1 per ton above 
buyers’ ideas of about £9 5s. New cro 
cottonseed meal is now being discussed. 
Shippers’ prices are around £10 15s for 
September-October shipment, and buyers’ 
ideas are about £9 10s. There is no 
doubt that this market is thoroughly 
scared over the phenomenal fall in lin- 
seed cake, and so much of this com- 
modity has been bought for this market 
at ridiculous prices that buyers have 
enough to last them several months with- 
out buying more. 


SCOTLAND 
Trade here is absolutely dormant and, 
no matter what price is offered, buyers 
hold off. Both stocks and arrivals ap- 
pear to be quite small. The larger Ca- 
nadian mills are offering Manitoba flour 
for September-October shipment at Is 
6d per sack below the day’s price, but 
as nobody wants to buy for delivery four 
months ahead, these offers only have the 
effect of spoiling the spot price.’ Al- 
together, importers are having rather a 
dreary time of it, and both they and their 
buyers are afraid of a heavy fall in 
price when the Kansas and American 
new crop winters come on the market. 
The home millers are buying a little 
No. 2 hard winters for July-August ship- 
ment from the Gulf at 42s per sack of 
280 lbs, which would indicate that they 
consider Kansas flour the best value. At 
present, however, Kansas flours are far 
too dear, and do not sell, being 34@3é6s, 
eci.f., for July-August shipment, as 
against Mantobas of the best quality at 
33@34s for June-July and 32s 6d@33s, 
eif., for September-October shipment. 
American winters have:come down to 
about 34s@35s 3d for flours of good 
quality July shipment from seaboard but 
they are still dear against Australian, 
which can be bought at 32@33s, c.i.f. 
Quoted on the c.i.f. basis, the current 
prices for flour are as follows: home 
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milled top grades, 33s 6d@34s per sack; 
ordinary grades, 31s 94@32s 6d; Mani- 
toba, 32s@33s 6d; American winters, on 
spot 38s and for July-August shipment 
35s; extra fancies, 34s on spot, 33s July- 
August shipment; Canadian winters 34s 
6d, and Australian 32@33s. Manitoba 
flour appears to be most in favor at the 
moment. 

It is probable that arrivals will be 
lighter, in which case there is at least 
the prospect of the trade starting a new 
season with fairly light stocks. A curi- 
ous feature of the market is that, al- 
though there has been a distinct fall in 
prices, there is no indication of a reduc- 
tion in the price of bread. This would 
seem to be a shortsighted policy on the 
part of the bakers, and without doubt 
affects the consumption, + 

Arrivals were fairly heavy at Leith, 
Dundee and Aberdeen, the result of di- 
rect shipments to these ports, but at 
Glasgow, arrivals and stocks are small. 


IRELAND 

The flour trade cannot be described as 
altogether satisfactory either on spot or 
in near positions. The only redeem- 
ing feature in the north of Ireland is 
that stocks are wearing down in Belfast, 
and arrivals and shipments are on the 
light side, with the result that importers 
are not inclined to sell anything thay 
have on passage at the present low 
prices. In the south of Ireland there 
is a little more pressure to sell, because 
stocks are heavier but, despite this, im- 
porters are firmly set against offering 
spot flour at the lowest shipment prices. 

American soft winters have been dull 
and depressed. There is nothing offer- 
ing on spot in quantity. Those who 
have flour to sell are trying to obtain 
38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more 
Dublin, and although they are able to 
make a little headway, as home millers 
are quoting high, yet there is no really 
healthy demand. Shipment prices are 
demoralized on account of offers of 
really good export patent flours at 34s 
6d@35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s 
6d, Dublin, July-August seaboard. The 
result of these cheap offers is that Aus- 
tralian flour has been sold at 35s, ex- 
quay, Belfast. 

The latest quotation for one of the 
very best Manitoba export patent flours 
is about 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
34s 6d, Dublin. Importers are holding 
what flour they have of this class on 
spot at about Is@Is 6d per sack above 
these quotations. Manitoba short pat- 
ents are not freely offered, and are not 
as low, in comparison with export grades, 
as they generally are. For one very well- 
known choice brand the mill wants 36s 
for July-August seaboard and 35s 6d 
for September, and the same price Dub- 
lin, plus 1s for extra freight. 

Spot prices are fully maintained and, 
although stocks of this class of flour are 
a little heavier than the export grade, 
yet the demand for them is better and 
importers are trying to get fully 1s per 
sack above the lowest shipment quota- 
tions. Minneapolis flours have been more 
freely offered for shipment, and it has 
been possible to buy one brand at 33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s, Dublin, but 
despite the low figure it has been difficult 
to get offers of any magnitude from con- 
sumers. 

Home milled flours are as difficult to 
sell as imported, the report being that 
new. business is very difficult in either 
hard or strong flours. Home millers are 
not inclined to accept, for even an ex- 
port grade of bakers flour, less than 37 
@38s, net, cif., Belfast, and 39@40s, 
Dublin, and some of the higher grades 
run up to 41s and 42s. As far as soft 
winters are concerned, some of the or- 
dinary patents are quoted at 37@38s, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 39@40s, Dublin, but 
it is very difficult to realize these prices, 
and to obtain business in quantity less 
would have to be accepted. Home mill- 
ers are running about half time. 


OATMEAL 

There has been a little more animation, 
with numerous inquiries for lots arriv- 
ing ex-quay in both the principal ports. 
While the price of home made flake is 
still being maintained at 44@45s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more Dub- 
lin, it is possible to buy very good 
American flake at 40s and 41s, respec- 
tively, in the same position, and sellers 
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are anxious to push sales at these figures 
in large lots. Shipment prices for some 
classes of flake meal have been on the 
basis of 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, 
Dublin. Medium meal is quoted on spot 
at 41s per sack, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, ex-quay, from recent arrivals, 
but sales are difficult to make, as the 
price does not compare favorably with 
that of flake. 

As regards home made meal, millers 
generally are getting out of stock and 
consumers will have to depend more 
on imported and such stocks as the local 
millers have in order to keep them going 
until next season, as the time is ap- 
proaching when the home mills close 
down for the season to clean up and 
make repairs. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for mill offals is some- 
what quieter. Finest broad white bran, 
principally of English make, is still 
about £10@11 per ton, bags included, 
full delivered terms. Red bran of the 
very cheapest qualities could be bought 
at £6@7, f.o.r., according to the position 
of the mill, and good home made white 
and broad red is only worth £8. 

Sharps and pollards are dull and de- 
pressed, and some have been sold by 
English mills at about £9@10 per ton, 
delivered, Belfast or Dublin. Home 
made pollards of the common red variety 
can be bought at £8 10s, full delivered 
terms, less the usual discount, but there 
have been offers of River Plate pollards 
in uneven weights at £7, delivery from 
lots now arriving, which is tending to 
keep the price of home made down. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has been 
rather better, especially for cakes. There 
have been offers of good American lin- 
seed cake at £10 per ton, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, on spot, passage, and shipment, and 
there have also been some of good Aus- 
tralian at 10s more. The demand, how- 
ever, is all for American, which is most 
suitable for the north of Ireland market. 
In Dublin, prices are rather higher, £10 
5s@£10 10s being the cheapest price for 
good American cake. Home made is 
quoted at £10 15s, and is finding a 
ready sale. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are selling 
very oo | in both the north and south 
of Ireland. Very best American make 
is quoted at about £12@£12 10s, ex- 
quay, Belfast, for prompt shipment or 
passage, and the same price at Dublin. 
Demand is mostly for home made, for 
which millers are able to obtain £13, 
full delivered terms. Stocks, on the 
whole, of all classes of cake, both in 
the north and south of Ireland are am- 
ple for all requirements. 

The demand for Indian meal has been 
rather better but, despite that fact, the 
pressure to sell far exceeds the demand, 
with the result that, in the north of Ire- 
land, prices are weakening. Indian meal 
can be bought from any of the local 
mills at £9 15s, full delivered terms, 
while Dublin and the south are able to 
obtain at least £1 more. 

For the flaked variety for cattle feed- 
ing, mills are quoting anything up to 
£12 per ton, full delivered terms, and 
are meeting with a steady consumptive 
demand. The cattle feeding trade, how- 
ever, is not altogether satisfactory, as in 
the north of Ireland the margin between 
the price of the raw material and the 
manufactured article is not sufficient to 
show a profit. 

NOTES 

George Shackleton, of S. Shackleton & 
Sons, millers and bakers, Dublin, has 
been appointed a magistrate for the 
County of Dublin. 

Another large bakery concern in Bel- 
fast, Bernard Hughes, Ltd. has de- 
clared a dividend at 10 per cent, as 
against 8 per cent last year. 

The shipments of flour to Dublin for 
the week ending June 23 were 7,000 sacks 
of 280 lbs, against 2,000 the previous 
week, bringing the total since Aug. 1, 
1922, up to 286,000 sacks. 

General Mulchahy recently informed 
Alderman O’Brien of the City of Dublin 
Corporation that it was the intention of 
the Free State army to see that all 
bread supplied for the army was baked 
from flour milled in the Free State, and 
that it was devising means whereby the 
fulfillment of this condition would be 
guaranteed. 





Dublin and the south of Ireland bak- 
ers are not doing as well as those in the 
north, as in the recent annual balance 
sheet of Bolands’, Ltd., one of the larg- 
est millers and bakers in Dublin, the 
trading profit for the year was only 
£8,547. Thomas Sexton, chairman, said 
that in connection with the commission 
on profiteering, the company’s books and 
those of other firms had been examined, 
and it was found that the profit of the 
Dublin bakery trade was only 3 per cent 
on the sales, and the only question that 
could rise was “Could the profit be any 
less without reaching vanishing point?” 


The report of the directors of Inglis & 
Co., Ltd., the largest bakers in Belfast 
and probably the largest in Ireland, 
shows very satisfactory trading, as the 
net amount for distribution was £42,455 
13s, and after placing a sum of money 
to reserye and employees’ benefits, etc., 
and carrying forward to next account 
£8,666 1s 9d, there remains sufficient to 
pay all the preference dividends and 10 
per cent on the ordinary shares. The 
directorate has been strengthened by the 
appointment of two additional directors, 
R. B. Fair, director of R. & H. Hall, 
grain merchants, Belfast, and S. C. 
Baine, managing director, late of the 
Irish distillery. F. Wheeler retired, and 
Sir Samuel Kelly has been nominated to 
fill the vacancy. 


~ HOLLAND 


The further decline of the American 
wheat markets has had a most depressing 
influence in respect to the attitude of 
Holland importers of American flour, 
particularly as fair quantities had been 
purchased recently at the higher prices 
then prevailing. 

And to crown this there have been of- 
ferings by holders of flour which ar- 
rived at Hamburg but which has not 
been taken up by the buyers. Some of 
the buyers, it would appear, are driven 
into a corner by the recent further col- 
lapse of the German currency, which has 
raised the dollar equivalent to an un- 
precedented height. 

Home mills, however, have but slightly 
reduced their quotations, which has been 
a material help to importers in dispos- 
ing of their holdings and of the recent 
arrivals, at fairly satisfactory prices. 

For shipment the offerings were on a 
basis of $5.90@6.10 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., for 
Kansas straight flours of good repute, 
and for the same grading of Texas origin 
some sales were put through at $5.75. 
Minnesota flour has been offering sparse- 
ly, and various sales of patent flour were 
reported on a basis of $6.50@6.60. 

The weather has turned warmer but 
still keeps too low of temperature for 
the time of the year, and in the. case 
of some crops it seems doubtful whether 
the backward position can yet be made 
good in case of a change to real sum- 
mer weather. But the government re- 
port of July 1 announces the position of 
the winter crops to be good, and says it 
is the summer crops that have suffered 
from the unseasonable weather and low 
temperatures which have prevailed con- 
tinuously. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Inactivity in the flour market con- 
tinues, as a result of which two of the 
largest mills have closed down and are 
finding it difficult to dispose of their 
stocks. The arrival of 10,913 bags of 
Australian flour is disheartening the 
millers, as they fear resumption of the 
importation of flour will force them to 
remain closed. However, the importers 
have placed orders with Marseilles for 
Australian and Argentine wheat at 
prices showing a small profit, 85 and 90 
francs, respectively, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Constantinople. Bulgarian wheat is still 
out of reach, but it may soon be in line 
with that from other sources, on account 
of the decline in the exchange of this 
country. 

During the last week in June orders 
for some 500 tons of hard wheat patents 
were booked by Minneapolis mills for 
Constantinople. This grade, being nec- 
essary for the manufacture of high qual- 
ity bread, and quoted at a price which 
could be considered by importers, has 
attracted buyers here in spite of the 
protective tariff. As a matter of fact, 
the local mills are unable to manufac- 
ture such a grade, and so long as the 
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price remains reasonable, buyers here 
will continue to purchase. 

This is an encouraging feature for the 
American flour trade..as showing that 
discriminating import duties are checked 
by recent American quotations but, un- 
fortunately, the same cannot be said for 
American low grade flours, which are too 
dear for this market, with the present 
tariff. 

Wheat imports from America in the 
last half of June consisted of 950 tons 
Manitoba No. 1. Arrivals have fallen 
off, though some 500 tons Argentine, 500 
tons Australian, and 1,500 tons Mani- 
toba wheat are en route to this city. 
Imports of flour consisted of 1,290 140-|b 
sacks from America and 10,913 68-kilo 
bags Australian from Alexandria. Stocks 
of flour are estimated at about 120,000 
140-lb sacks, one third of which is Amc ri- 
can first and second clears. No exports 
have been noted during the same period. 

Foreign exchanges have fluctuate a 
good deal recently. Rumors from L..u- 
sanne caused the sterling pound to d-op 
to 698 piasters, and then rise to 30. 
Political changes in Bulgaria also af- 
fected the exchange of this couniry. 
The leva has dropped to 65 to the Turk- 
ish pound, and if this decline continves, 
Bulgarian wheat will be in a favor: ble 
position to compete with wheat fiom 
other sources. 

It is believed that one half of ist 
year’s wheat crop is available for -x- 
port, but the farmers, having no ¢ »n- 
fidence in Bulgarian currency and w’sh- 
ing to obtain higher prices for ti cir 
grains, prefer to hold them. 

Prices for spot flour are as follows, 
per 140 lbs: hard wheat patents, $6.:i5; 
soft wheat patents, $6.15; hard cle.rs, 
$5.50; second clears, $4.50; durum {:rst 
clear, $4.80. Australian Best, $6.58 per 
68 kilos. 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, July 10.—'he 
flour market in this island is very dull, 
as merchants don’t care to buy flour 
from the old crop. The ending of the 
sugar crop has practically stopped flour 
business, as bakeries that were using 10 
bags a day are only now using half that 
amount. 

A Wichita mill has been quoting prices 
for the new crop, and some business lias 
been done for shipment during Septem- 
ber and October, but this is about the 
only mill that has been quoting on new 
crop. 

Canadian flour does not sell in this 
market, as it is dark in color and bakers 
desire only a very white flour. 

The general opinion is that little flour 
business will be done until August and 
September, as merchants are very closely 
watching the new prices. There will be 
heavy competition. Porto Rico is a good 
market, as merchants meet their obliya- 
tions. Many mills no doubt will enter 
this field. 

NOTES 

It is reported from Ponce that the 
stock of flour there is very heavy and 
that the market is more than covered 
until September. 

Merchants are taking the flour tlicy 
bought some time ago without any trou- 
ble, even though flour has gone down in 


optice since purchase. 


Mr. Townsend, West Indies travelling 
salesman, has arrived in Porto Rico. ‘le 
will spend three or four weeks visiting 
the trade and Ballester Hermanos, rp- 
resentative for the Wichita (Kans:s) 
Flour Mills Co. 

Good business has been develop ng 
during the past few weeks in corn mal 
at $2.32@2.35 and $2.40, immediate sh p- 
ment from New York, c.i.f., Porto Ri. 0; 
also in poultry feed at $2.18@2.20 and 
$2.25, c.i.f., Porto Rico. 

Fernanvo Moret 





NEW ZEALAND’S WHEAT CROP 
The New Zealand yield of wheat frm 
this year’s harvest is estimated by ‘he 
New Zealand department of agricultvre 
at 8,500,000 bus, compared with last yea “’s 
yield of 10,565,276. The estimate for the 
current harvest is next to the highest pro- 
duction since 1910. The highest figure 
ever reached was in 1889 (13,073,416 bu-), 
and the 10,000,000 mark has been passed 
only three other times. The governme tt 
estimate of oats production is 5,000,0:0 

bus, compared with 6,752,663 in 1922. 
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OCEAN LOADING TERMS 


Canadian mills have been experiencing 
trouble with their contracts for ship- 
ments of flour to transatlantic markets, 
owing to failure of ocean steamship com- 
penies always to load flour within con- 
tract time. ‘ 

Shipping companies seem unable to un- 
derstand that flour in their possession 
for loading is not sufficient compliance 


with the all terms of sales contracts. 
Usually such contracts call for the flour 
to be on board within the contract pe- 


riod. Wherever this condition is not 
fultilled the buyer has the right to claim 
damages arising out of falling prices, 


and he almost invariably does so. These 
dainages millers have to pay, and they 
naturally try to collect them again from 
the shipping company, but seldom suc- 


ceed 

This situation cannot last. If seaboard 
loading bills are to be the basis of flour 
contracts, mills must be able to make 
space reservations that will — them 
against losses from late loading. Ocean 
carriers must make a choice soon be- 
tween granting such a contract or the 
destruction of the exporting business of 
a lot of mills in this country that are 
too far from seaboard to give personal 
attention to the loading of their export 
shipments. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Summer dullness and market weakness 
combine to depress the domestic demand 
for flour in eastern Canada. Millers are 
all more or less idle, and vacation trips 
are now the general order. Better things 
are expected when new crop grain ar- 
rives. These remarks apply to both 
spring and winter wheat flour. Reports 
from the West show a decline in spring 
wheat grades there, and this gives war- 
rant for an expectation that by tonight 
or Monday morning there will be a corre- 
sponding drop here. ‘The western reduc- 
tion amounts to 20c bbl all around. New 
crop Ontario winters will be offering 
soon, as some wheat is now appearing in 
the earlier sections of the market. 

Quotations on July 21: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winters, 90 
per cent patents, secondhand jute bags, 
$4.75 bbl, car lots, basis Montreal. This 
last price represents a decline of 10c 
since the previous week, and 35c in two 
weeks, 

Canadian mills are not selling much 
flour for export. Buyers are waiting for 
the markets to settle. Recent weakness 
has had its effect in slowing up business. 
Many believe this dullness is but the 
prelude to a buying wave that will keep 
mills busy till midwinter. In the mean- 
time, mill prices have not changed to any 
extent. Despite rumors of cutting in 
Some directions, we can find no evi- 
dence of this and believe mills are ask- 
ing much the same prices as a week or 
more ago for all standard grades of 
pring wheat flour. Around 32s 6d is 
the going figure for straight grade 
springs, ci.f., British ports, seaboard 
loading in July. Winters are hardly 
quotable for export. We hear of 32s 
for new crop flour for shipment to Glas- 
gow, but no sales. 

Toronto brokers are quoting $4.75 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for export grade of 


spring wheat flour packed in their bags; 
old crop winters, $4.75; new crop, $4.50. 
MILLFEED 

Market quiet and weak. Mills are sell- 
ing most of their bran for shipment to 
the United States, as their own market 
is not able to absorb it. Although there 
is some weakness in prices, bran is still 
quoted in mixed cars with flour at $25 
@26 ton and shorts at $28@29, bags in- 
cluded, delivered Ontario points, net cash 
terms. Car lots, $2 or more under these 
figures. 

WHEAT 

New crop winter wheat is beginning to 
appear in the markets of southwestern 
Ontario, where the harvest is always 
early. Cutting is general, and supplies 
will soon be ample. The market is hard- 
ly established yet, but dealers have been 
paying 90c bu for good samples of No. 
2 red or white in wagon lots on street. 
Old crop wheat is not offering, and no 
price is quotable. Western springs are 
worth $1.151%4 bu, track, Bay ports, for 
No. 1 northern grade; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 

Rolled oats have been a bit unsettled. 
Market prices are slipping downward, 
but seem to have found bottom at $5.85 
@5.90 bbl of 180 lbs in 90’s, jute, mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario points; oatmeal, 
$6.50 bbl of 196 lbs in jute 98's. No 
quotations for export are available. Ca- 
nadian mills will be more active in this 
department when new crop oats are 
available. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are about Ic cheaper, barley 2c 
dearer and corn ic dearer than a week 
ago. The market is quiet, and will be 
till new crop grain is offering. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 feed oats 4714c bu, western 
barley 54c and American corn 95c (Unit- 
ed States funds), c.i.f., Bay ports. 
Standard screenings $23.25 ton, bulk, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN RATES 

Canadian mills are still paying 19¢ per 
100 lbs for flour space to British ports. 
There is no change in sight. This rate is 
higher than the corresponding United 
States rate, and well out of line with 
the charge for wheat space. 


NEW PROVINCIAL SECRETARY 


Lincoln Goldie, Guelph, one of the 
most widely known and genuinely popu- 
lar of all the winter wheat millers of 
this province at the time of his retire- 
ment from the business a few years ago, 
is now a member of the Ontario govern- 
ment he having been appointed provin- 
cial secretary. Mr. Goldie’s party was 
successful at the polls in a recent elec- 
tion, and not the least remarkable of its 
victories was that of Mr. Goldie him- 
self. The majority in his favor was 
something over 2,500. 

This tribute from the city and district 
where he has spent his life is the best 
evidence that Mr. Goldie’s business and 
private life has been such as to win 
him the respeet and confidence of those 
who know him best, namely, his neigh- 
bors and personal friends. Among mill- 
ers he is one of the most popular, and 
there is general regret that he is no 
longer an active member of the trade. 


ONTARIO CROPS 


The harvest ‘of winter wheat in On- 
tario is now in progress. Cutting start- 
ed before the middle of the month, 
mostly in the extreme southwestern part 
of the province. Now the binders are 
more generally active, and Aug. 1 will 
see most of the wheat in. It is a 
crop, and will be welcome. Millers who 


grind this kind of wheat have had a 
lean time lately, as the old crop was 
cleaned up some months ago. Other 
grain crops of Ontario all promise well. 
The yield of wheat will be something 
over 15,000,000 bus. 


MAPLE LEAF BOND ISSUE 


Osler & Hammond, bond dealers, Tor- 
onto, and syndicate, including Osler, 
Hammond & Nanton, of Winnipeg, the 
Dominion Securities Corporation, and the 
National City Co., have purchased a 
$2,000,000 first mortgage sinking fund 
bond issue of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. The bonds, which bear interest 
at the rate of 6% per cent per annum, 
are dated Aug. 1, 1923, and mature me 
1, 1943. Interest is payable semiannual- 
ly, Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 

The company has an authorized cap- 
italization of $2,500,000 common stock, 
$3,500,000 preferred, and $4,000,000 of 
bonds. The entire issue of common is 
outstanding, $2,930,000 of preferred, and 
the present issue, $2,000,000 of bonds. 
The remaining $2,000,000 of bonds can 
only be issued against 75 per cent of 
the cost of additions to or betterments 
of properties and plants, provided that 
the average annual earnings for the pre- 
ceding three years are at least twice the 
interest on bonds outstanding and those 
proposed to be issued. 


NOTES 


R. A. Thompson, president Dominion 
Millers’ Association, has gone west for 
the purpose of representing this group of 
winter wheat millers before the royal 
commission that is inquiring into the 
grain trade of Canada, 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, called at this 
office on July 20. Mr. Megaw has moved 
his home back to Goderich after a year 
or two in Vancouver, and he is now ac- 
tively interested in his old associations in 
that city. He is also a director of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., the present plant of which was 
built under his supervision. 

Canadian wheat prices are now hover- 
ing around the price level of 1907. This 
ought to be far enough back to satisfy 
the most ardent advocate of pre-war 
prices. The only redeeming feature of 
this situation, from the farmer’s point 
of view, is the fact that the crop prom- 
ises to be unusually large in its yield 
per acre. The extra bushels thus ob- 


, tained will partly offset the fall in price. 


Nothing ey | has so far developed 
from the inquiry by the royal commis- 
sion that is being made into the state of 
the grain trade of western Canada. All 
the old ground of local and petty com- 
plaint that has been gone over so fre- 
quently in the past is being covered 
again, and it would seem that all the 
cranks and reformers in the country have 
some theory to advance for the salvation 
of the farming industry. The commis- 
sion is patiently listening to every one 
who has any complaint or opinion to ad- 
vance, and in the end may be expected 
to reach a decision on these matters that 
will be a safe guide for Parliament in 
revising the Canada grain act. 


MONTREAL 


Mon Treat, Que.—The anticipated drop 
in flour prices on the Montreal market 
has not yet materialized, as far as official 
quotations are concerned but, with the 
market consistently weak, it has been 
reported on several occasions that prices 
have been cut by individual vendors of 
spring wheat flour in order to get busi- 
ness, Some business has also been done 
for export, both for July and later ship- 
ment, though the volume is not great. 
Some sales of new crop flour for ship- 


ment in October have been made to the 
United Kingdom. Official quotations re- 
main unchanged, first patents at $6.90 
bbl, seconds $6.40, bakers $6.20, jute, 
ex-track, less 10¢ bbl for cash, 

The winter wheat flour trade was 
quiet, and prices eased off to $5.30@5.40 
bbl, car lots of best grades, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, and $5.50@5.60 for bro- 
ken lots, ex-store; patents, $5.75@5.85, 
new cottons, ex-store. 

Millfeed prices are being cut in some 
cases to make business. Official quota- 
tions stand at $26 ton for bran, $29 for 
shorts, $34 for middlings and $38@40 
for moullie, with bags, ex-track, and 
actual business done as much as $2 be- 
low these prices. 

Rolled oats quiet, with prices sagging. 
Standard lines are quoted at $3@3.10 
per 90-lb bag, delivered, with little de- 
mand. 

White corn flour is also quiet, at $5.10 
@5.20 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

W. A. Black, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from a 
western trip. 

Thomas Williamson, president St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a 
trip to Newfoundland. 

W. T. Moore, of the Toronto (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., was a recent visitor in 
Montreal, as was also F. W. Morrow, of 
the Standard Milling Co., Toronto. 

Lieutenant Colonel James W. Woods, 
president Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., (mak- 
ers of bags), was in Montreal on July 
16, and spoke optimistically of the trend 
of business. He expected an increased 
demand for bags to result from the larg- 
er crop. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Winnyipec, Man.—Demand for flour in 
the prairie provinces continues very 
quiet. What there is, together with a 
small volume of export business, keeps 
most of the larger plants running to a 
minimum of their capacity. Others are 
closed for repairs. Stocks at country 
points are at a pretty low ebb, but buy- 
ers appear disinclined to make more than 
hand-to-mouth purchases. Following a 
week of declining prices in wheat, a gen- 
eral reduction of 20c bbl in flour has 
been announced. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first clears 
at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight draft. 
Cotton, 15c bbl over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points are 10c 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast 
points 10@30c over. Bakers purchasing 
their supplies in jute get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Millers report a steady demand for 
millfeed which absorbs all they have to 
offer, chiefly from distant western 
points. Prices of bran and shorts have 
been adjusted, and are now as follows: 
points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $22 and shorts $24 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour; interior British 
Columbia points, bran $26 ton, and shorts 
$28; Pacific Coast points, bran $27, and 
shorts $29. 

WHEAT 

This market has had a somewhat er- 
ratic week. On July 16, the tone was 
weak, and prices declined on substan- 
tiated reports of crop progress. At mid- 
week, tone improved and subsequently 


-there was an excellent demand for the 


lower grades. Considerable business 
could be worked if stocks were heavier. 
No. 1 northern has not been wanted. 
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Millers have been in the market for sup- 
plies, but their requirements at present 
are small. There are still many com- 
plaints from exporters relative to the 
shipping situation. Little activity has 
been shown yet in new crop wheat for 
future delivery. The trade is waiting to 
see how new grain grades. Following 
are the prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 


-——Futures—, 
Cash July Oct, 

Be OO ccntueves $1.05% $1.05% $ .95% 
GUE BT ceccccves 1.04% 1.04% 95% 
Ge BM veectsaes 1.06% 1.06% .97% 
a Me céceenee ee 1.08% 1.08% .99% 
Ge Ee vex cacves 1.07% 1.07% 97% 
Gee EO ccvctcuve 1.08% 1.08% 97% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg av- 
eraged 141 cars per day, compared with 
235 the previous week, and 185 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


OATMEAL 


There is no demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal. A general reduction in prices 
has been made, and quotations are now 
as follows: rolled oats $2.50, in 80-lb cot- 
ton bags, and oatmeal $3, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, to the wholesale trade at Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Only odd cars of coarse grains are 
available, and the market is very dull. 
No export buying is being done, as 
grades in demand are not procurable in 
shipping quantities. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 443,c bu; barley, 
50%,c; rye, 64%,c; flaxseed, $2.2534. 


LAKE SHIPPING TANGLE 


The grain trade of western Canada is 
considerably worried over the situation 
arising out of a new federal law to regu- 
late lake grain freight rates. The pro- 
visions for control and publication are 
such as to antagonize steamship com- 
panies, and at present they are unable 
or unwilling to comply with the law, nor 
do the grain men wish them to do so. 
The rules about publication of rates and 
bookings are particularly displeasing, as 
they involve disclosure of particulars re- 
lating to private business of grain ship- 
pers that would prove detrimental to the 
trading interests of such concerns. 

How this tangle is to be straightened 
out is not at present clear, as the law is 
on the statute books and must either be 
changed or obeyed. Change is impos- 
sible before another session of Parlia- 
ment. Further unsettlement arises from 
the fact that United States vessels are 
unwilling to handle Canadian grain un- 
der the terms of this act, and their help 
must be relied upon in the enormous 
movement that is sure to follow the 
forthcoming harvest. 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Union of Canada an- 
nounces that Aaron Sapiro, co-operative 
marketing expert, has been invited to 
western Canada to help organize a wheat 
pool. 

The business men of Calgary, Alta., 
have agreed to close down everything but 
the most necessary work, in order to 
free their employees to assist in the har- 
vesting of crops. It is estimated that, 
in addition to the local help in sight, 
10,000 harvest helpers will be required in 
that province. 

Following a special session of the 
executive of the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Regina, Sask., recently, 
it was announced that a decision has 
been made to form a voluntary wheat 
pool to handle this year’s crop. A com- 
mittee has been appointed, and imme- 
diate steps are to be taken to put the 
pool into operation. 

The investigations of the royal grain 
commission are still proceeding. At a 
session held recently at Prince Albert, 
Sask., matters discussed included the 
proposed abolition of licenses allowing 
private terminal elevators to mix low 
with high grades of wheat. A plea in 
the interests of prairie farmers for the 
completion of the Hudson Bay railway, 
and a request for better weighing ac- 
commodation at country points, were 
other matters brought before the com- 
mission. 

So flagrant have the claims of the 
crop alarmists become in western Canada 
this season that some of the large com-’ 
mercial organizations are circularizing 
their members, urging that every pos- 
sible means be adopted to stop the 
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spread of these damaging reports. 
Stories of hail, rust and cloud bursts, out 
of all proportion to the truth, are being 
propagated daily, and in view of their 
effect on every epartment of legitimate 
commerce, the plea of these organizations 
is well worth the support of those who 
desire that an economic balance be main- 
tained. 
G. Rock. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Flour buying in 
the local market has been of a hand- 
mouth sort, and no active movement is 
expected until new crop flour is avail- 
able and on a steady basis. Prices held 
unchanged at $6.65 for family patents 
and $6.15@6.40 for bakers. No new ex- 
port business was announced, and it is 
believed the big part of the early orient- 
al buying is over. 

Millfeed is weak, and mill-run is low- 
er at $26 ton. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills. 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

SO BGBE cccucsva 23,347 37 

Previous week 22,894 36 

BORE BOG 2 cc veccnes d 18,965 33 

Two years ago..... 48,000 21,624 45 

Three years ago.... 48,000 24,625 50 

Four years ago..... 42,600 12,582 29 
Five years ago..... eee 8 — se be oe 


Wheat prices fell sharply with the 
Chicago drop, and this practically put an 
end to what little trading was under way. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.05 bu; soft white and western white, 
$1.03; hard winter, northern spring and 
western red, 98c. 

There was a moderate movement in 
No. 2 eastern yellow corn at $37.50 ton 
bid for July shipment. 


NOTES 


The first two carloads of new wheat 
reached Portland on July 1. One was 
shipped by R. W. Collins from Ione to 
the Crown Mills, and the other by Merle 
Moore, of Condon, to the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co. 

Strauss & Co., grain merchants, Lon- 
den, have filed articles of incorporation 
in Oregon, with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000. The company will, on Aug. 1, take 
over the Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Co., in which it has had an interest. The 
board of directors will elect new officers 
on that date. It is announced that the 
company will increase its exports of 
grain from this port. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SALINA 

Flour business shows a decided im- 
provement. Shipping directions are much 
better, and some mills which have been 
running at half capacity and less are 
now on full time. Millers are optimistic. 
Prices hold fairly steady, old wheat 
flour being quoted, 98's, cotton, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $5.40@5.80; 95 
per cent, $5.20@5.50; straight grade, 
$5.10@5.30. New wheat flour is quoted 
at 15@35c under old. 

Wheat movement in the country is 
slow, due to much local rain and low 
prices. Wheat is testing well, much of 
it 60 to 62 lbs, and 14 per cent protein. 
a paid at country stations, 76@80c 

u. 

Demand for feed is good, and prices 
steady. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran, 90c@$1; gray shorts, 
$1.25@1.40; mill-run, $1.15@1.20. 


SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 46,200 bbls. 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

‘ output activity 

Se GOED” oiv.c sai vi Ceasers 22,017 48 
PROVO WHORE. 5 60:4 86:00 0055 10,231 22 
Cee MM nous tasdecese iste 26,642 58 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment for the week ending July 19: wheat, 
156 cars; barley, 1; corn, 8. 





American flour is imported into Hong- 
kong in large quantities and distributed 
from there to various parts of southern 
China. Almost 4,000,000 bags of flour, 
85 per cent of which came from the 
United States, were imported into Hong- 
kong during 1922. 
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New crop business is under full head- 
way, and all mills report business good, 
with a satisfactory volume of sales. In 
fact, Toledo millers are very busy tak- 
ing care of the rush, and the atmosphere 
of mill offices is in marked contrast to 
but a short time back. New wheat is 
being received in abundance, and all the 
mills are now grinding it. 

Receipts of new wheat indicate that it 
is of fine milling quality, some of it 
testing 62@63 lbs to the bu. One miller 
reports it testing 64 lbs, after cleaning. 
Yields are reported in northwestern 
Ohio as high as 42 bus to the acre, but 
it is presumed that this is only in occa- 
sional fields. Perhaps, however, it signi- 
fies that both the yield and quality of 
this crop, in some sections at least, is 
going to be unusually high. Such wheat 
is sure to make splendid flour. 

Good sales have been made in the week 
ending July 21 for both domestic and 
export markets. It seems that new life 
has come over the trade, and buyers are 
taking hold in a _ satisfactory way. 
Whether this indicates confidence that 
the situation has been thoroughly liquid- 
ated, and that the present level is likely 
to prove a profitable one at which to 
make purchases, or that flour stocks are 
quite depleted and need replenishment, 
is not known. Of course there has been 
a substantial decline in wheat prices until 
an abnormal situation exists, compared 
with corn in particular and other com- 
modities in general. Feed prices are not 
as low as they were a year ago, and 
there is some question as to whether feed 
is thoroughly liquidated, but some mill- 
ers express the opinion that it is not 
likely to go much lower. 

Whatever the cause, rather free buying 
of flour has prevailed. No doubt both 
the factors mentioned above were of in- 
fluence, the decline that has taken place 
in prices and the absence of any bur- 
densome stocks of flour. Conservative 
buying of flour has characterized the 
business for a long time, and the chances 
are that stocks have been permitted to 
become rather small preparatory to the 
arrival of a new crop. 

This increased business is not reflected 
as yet in the output of the mills, but is 
likely to show up there most any time. 
The chances are that the mills will soon 
be operating more fully. Whatever may 
be said about farmers holding back their 
wheat for higher prices, there are evi- 
dently a good many of them who are 
willing, or forced, to sell at the present 
levels. The free offering of wheat is 
also likely to stimulate flour sales. 

Toledo millers were bidding 9714¢ bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
July 20, for five-day shipment, and 961, 
@961, for August shipment. Soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent flour was 
quoted at $4.75@5 bbl, local springs 
$5.90@6.25, and local hard winters $5.35, 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted at $25 ton, mixed feed 
$28@28.50, and middlings $31@32, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
pO aa Oe 27,100 56 
Previous week ............ 27,400 57 
MOE GBD 00t5 0 vacedaccdons 27,000 56 
TWO VOARD OBO «vccccccecse 27,500 57 
Three years ago ........... 10,800 22% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No, Capacity Output ['ct. 


July 15-21 ....... 20 109,410 59,043 
Previous week .. 20 151,860 57,504 27% 
VOOF OBO .ccccces 22 123,660 67,360 ' 
Two years ago... 25 139,710 85,063 


NOTES 

August Herkert, flour jobber, Madi- 
sonville, a suburb of Cincinnati, was 
killed in an automobile accident, July 12. 

John L. Evans, Jackson, Tenn., is rep- 
resenting the Meyer Milling Co. St. 
Louis, in southeastern territory east of 
the Mississippi River. 

W. B. Campbell will withdraw from 
the Commercial Milling Co. Detruoit, 
Mich., at the end of July, and after that 
date hé will be at 620 First Natioual 
Bank Building, Detroit. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has opened a branch office and installe:! a 
laboratory at 116 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, in charge of Ellis Mon- 
roe and a chemist, who will have charge 
of purchases of wheat for the mill in 
the Northwest. 

J. Lee Krumm has withdrawn from 
the Krumm & McDonald Co., flour bro- 
kers, Columbus, Ohio, effective immie- 
diately. His plans for the present «re 
undecided. Mr. Krumm has a success- 
ful record as a flour salesman, and is 
highly esteemed for his personal char- 
acter by all who know him. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—A greatly improved 
domestic and foreign demand for flour 
has been noted during the week ending 
July 21. Responses to inquiries have 
brought about many sales, indicating an 
improved business and bearing out the 
prophecies made while waiting for the 
new wheat to come into the market. 
Prices are at a close margin, since com- 
petition is strong. Millers are meeting 
the demand with promptness, however, 
and the future of milling hereabouts 
looks brighter. Prices for the week end- 
ing July 21, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent, $6.50 bbl; 
straights, $5.85; Kansas, $6.50; clears in 
jutes, firsts $4.25, seconds $3.75. 

Mills report new wheat coming into 
market in large quantities at 95c bu at 
mills and 92c at stations. It was not 
believed a few weeks ago that farmers 
would part with their wheat at this price. 
Many lost heavily two years ago by hol:l- 
ing their wheat for a raise on a declining 
market, and they are now hustling the 
grain to the mills, even though a higher 
price has been predicted. 

Millfeed is still in good demand, and 
the price is being well maintained at «ll 
of the mills. Based Evansville, 100-\b 
sacks, carload lots, it is quoted as follows: 
bran, $27 ton; mixed feed, $28.50; shoris, 
$30. 


W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Decided improve- 
ment is noted in demand for flour from 
the Southeast. Buyers who have becn 
light on supplies for some time, and w/o 
have been awaiting market developments, 
have begun booking orders in a fair'y 
liberal manner, bringing about the buy- 
ing movement to which mills have been 
looking forward. Some buyers have con- 
tracted for 1,000 to 5,000 bbls, chiefly 
for 30 and 60 days’ shipment. There 
also continues a good volume of orders 
for immediate shipment. If the markct 


remains fairly steady it is thought that 
sales will be brisk, as yes have been 
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desirous for some time of covering their 
oe prices have been in course of 
readjustment to new wheat prices, and 
July 21 were substantially as follows: 
pest or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$6.35 @6.65 ; standard or regular patent, 
$5.50@5.80; straight patent, $4.75@5.25; 
first clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers have had a fair volume of 
business. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $6.25@7.25; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $5.25@5.75. 

New wheat has moved in a narrow 
range. Mills have been making purchases 
in St. Louis and other terminal markets, 
and movement is getting under way. No. 
2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at $1.12 
@1.14 bu, Nashville. Reports as to qual- 
ity of wheat are very favorable, it being 
stated that considerably more No. 1 is 
being offered this year than in 1922. Of- 
ferings by local farmers continue light. 

Fair demand is reported for millfeed, 
with prices not materially changed. Quo- 
tations: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $22 
@25; standard middlings or shorts, $30 
@32. 

: Corn meal mills are making few sales. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, 
$22.05. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

July 21 July 14 


Flour, DbDI8 ......eeeeeee 22,300 17,100 
Whent, DUB ....eeeeenes 95,000 53,000 
Corn, DUB wccccrevcccrtce 69,000 68,000 
Oats, DUB ...cccesccecce 98,000 193,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
in the week ending July 21 were 213 cars. 

The Eskew Grocery Co., Lebanon, 
Tenn. has bought the Scheuerman bak- 
ery there. 

H. D. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was a recent vis- 
itor to the Nashville market. 

The Hendersonville (Tenn.) Milling 
Co. has changed its name to Henderson- 
ville Mill & Ice Co., and increased the 
capital stock to $35,000. 

A late Kentucky report fixes the wheat 
crop of that state at 7,325,000 bus, com- 
pared with 7,475,000 in 1922. The de- 
crease is attributed to smaller acreage, 
which was about 5 per cent less than 
last year. This year’s Kentucky corn 
crop was estimated at 86,189,000 bus, 
compared to 88,060,000 last year, with 
acreage about the same. 

Citizens of Harriman, Tenn., have or- 
ganized a new bakery company, which will 
engage in both wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. There are more than 80 stockhold- 
ers, and the new company plans to in- 
stall a plant with a capacity of 12,000 
loaves daily. Officers of new company 
will be: H. T. Mitchell, president ; George 
McClure, vice president; R. C. Millican, 
secretary; Henry Morris, treasurer and 
general manager. 

Joun Lerrer. 


MOBILE 

Mosnz, Ata—The flour market in 
Mobile is rather unsettled, this being the 
end of the period between old flour and 
new. A few dealers report that they 
are able to deliver new flour, while others 
will not be in a position to deliver until 
about July 25. Local demand has been 
very light, as recent newspaper reports 


tegarding the low price being paid farm- _ 


ers for wheat have caused buyers to hold 
off for lower prices than have been 
quoted here. However, several car lot 
shipments have been made to Mississippi 
and the Gulf Coast, where demand is 
generally steady. 

Prices quad here J ve | 21 are on the 
basis of $1.05 wheat, and are about 20c 
higher, as follows, per barrel, 98's, car 
lots, jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: 
hard winter short patent, $6@6.50; 
Spring wheat short patent $6.50@7, 
Straight $6@6.25, first clear $6.50, sec- 
ond clear $5.50; soft winter, best patent 
$6.50@6.75, straight $5.50@6, low grade 
$4.50; self-rising flour, 25c bbl over the 
-e prices; bakers flour, hard winter, 


Demand from bakers has been light, 
% account of the uncertainty in prices, 


Large bakeries which buy direct from 
mills report the presence of a number of 
salesmen offering new flour, and who 
seem anxious for business. 

Rather a light demand prevails for 
millfeed, the conditions in the flour mar- 
ket being more or less reflected here. 
Prices are about the same, bran selling 
for $28 ton and gray shorts $883, f.o.b., 
Mobile. ; 

Flour exports were considerably higher 
than for the preceding week, and the 
steamer of the Munson Line carried 
much larger shipments. All of these 
went to Cuban ports, and totaled 6,390 
bbls. The usual shipments of oats, corn 
and wheat were absent. Flour shipments 
follow: to Pointe-a-Pitre, 2,155 bbls; 
Port de France, 250; Havana, 2,185; 
Matanzas, 1,200; Sagua la Grande, 600. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcHu, Pa,—For the week ending 
July 21 business was of fair volume, al- 
though it was not up to the expectations 
of the flour distributors and jobbers. 
Carload sales were a rarity. A few new 
crop sales were made the early part of 
the week, but in the past few days there 
was a slump, due to fluctuations in wheat, 
which had the effect of keeping buyers 
out of the market. 

From the viewpoint of the sellers the 
flour situation at the end of the week 
was not quite so favorable, owing to the 
fact that the mills lately have been so 
anxious for business that they have been 
offering concessions to get orders, and 
buyers are still looking for lower prices 
than are now quoted. Bakers, go | 
the large consumers, are well stocked. 
The smaller ones make purchases only for 
immediate use. Shipping directions are 
coming in a little more freely to the mills. 

Kansas patents are being offered at 
$5.50 upward, and some of the southwest- 
ern mills are understood to be prepared 
to make contracts for the next year at 
the prices they now quote. Clears have 
been somewhat scarce, and have com- 
manded an advanced price. There is such 
a wide range in rye flour prices that any 
list quoted must be regarded as practical- 
ly nominal. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat, old 
crop $6@6.75, new crop $5.75@6.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; hard winter, $5.25 
@6.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.25@4.75, bulk. 

The millfeed market was firmer for the 
entire week, and showed considerable ac- 
tivity, with prices slightly higher than in 
the preceding week. Quotations: stand- 
ard middlings, $31@32 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; red dog, $37@38; spring 
wheat bran, $30@31; winter wheat bran, 
$32@33. 

NOTES 

Harold G. Andrews and W. G. Wall- 
over have organized the Purity Bakin 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., and have open 
a bakery in the town. 

Damage to the extent of $500 was done 
to the Crystal Bakery, Sharon, Pa., op- 
erated by A. Riznakov, by fire, which 
originated in a pile of sacks in the base- 
ment. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
been formed by G. Stuart Engle, of the 
Hazleton Baking Co., with $100,000 capi- 
tal, to take over and operate the plant 
of the Leichthammer bakery, Norristown. 

Recent callers on the trade here: W. C. 
Boeke, of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling 
& Elevator Co; Frank O. Jones, of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
William A. Gooding, president W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 

George N. Riley, aged 72, for more 
than 43 years connected with the Dilworth 
Co., wholesale grocers, Pittsburgh, died 
at his home in Crafton, Pa.,'on July 17. 
He was a director of the company and 
was widely known to the trade. 

The employees of the Liberty Baking 
Co. held their annual outing near Mill- 
vale, Pa., on July 15. They were taken 
from the plant to the picnic grounds in 
automobiles. There was a baseball game 
and numerous other sporting events. 

Franklin P. DB. Miller, aged 70, died 
at his home in Columbia, Pa., on July 18. 
He had resided there more than 50 years, 
most of the time being engaged in the 
grocery and flour business. He was a 


former commissioner of Lancaster Coun- 
ty and for 25 years treasurer of Colum- 
bia Hospital, Mr, Miller was prominent 
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in Masonic and other fraternal organi- 
zations. His widow and three children 
survive. 

P. L. Edinger, county farm agent at 
Carlisle, Pa., states that, owing to the low 
prices being received in Cumberland 
County for wheat, many dairymen and 
milk producers are using their old wheat 


for feed, rather than purchase bran, 
shorts and middlings. Wheat remains at 
90c bu. 


Robert Wilhelm has purchased the bak- 
ery of George Zapren, 1836 Beaver Ave- 
nue, Northside; George Munzinger, who 
for several years conducted a bakery at 
1600 East Street, Northside, has sold his 
place to Joseph Stark; Joseph Kirsch 
has purchased the bakery of Joseph 
Leptach, 700 Anaheim Street. 

The annual outing and picnic of the 
employees of the Haller Baking Co. will 
be held at Linden Grove, near Castle 
Shannon, Pa., on Aug. 8. Charles A. 
Haller is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. The entire plant will close 
down, and there will be no delivery wag- 
ons running on the day of the outing. 

R. T. Hambleton, for the past four 
years manager of the Pittsburgh offices 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who leaves 
July 25 for Washington, D. C., in the 
same capacity with the company, was 
presented with a handsome gold chain 
and penknife by the leading bakers of the 
Pittsburgh district. The presentation 
was made by Horace W. Crider, president 
of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 


sociation. 
C. C. Larus. 


GEORGIA 

Atitanta, Ga.—The flour trade con- 
tinues dull, with standard patents offered 
freely around $5@5.50, prompt shipment. 
Merchants and jobbers, carrying general- 
ly small stocks, are buying cautiously as 
needs require. The decline in grain has 
caused buyers to expect further declines. 
Stocks are light as usual at this season 
of the year, but sufficient to meet the 
moderate demand. 

Wheat millfeeds are quoted somewhat 
lower. Demand continues light, which is 
usual at this season of the year. Stocks 
are small, and merchants buying only to 
keep supplies equal to prompt demand, 

ominy feed is lower, due to the lower 
grain market and to light demand. 

Cottonseed meal is higher at $26.50 ton, 
due to stocks decreasing and being held 
generally by the oil mills. Demand, how- 
ever, is limited. Cottonseed hulls are 
about sold out, with the exception of a 
few small scattered lots. 

Hay receipts and stocks are light, and 
demand small. New timothy is quoted 
$2 lower than old crop. Local grain 
crops and green pastures are restricting 
movement of hay and feeds in this terri- 
tory. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


VIRGINIA 

Norroik, Va.—The flour market showed 
considerable activity the latter part of 
the week ending July 21, due to the 
fact that wheat was holding around the 
$1 mark. Buyers were becoming some- 
what interested in new crop deliveries, 
and a fair amount of flour was booked 
by mills operating in this locality, al- 
though many of the larger buyers still 
believe the figures will go lower. 

Winter wheat mills, especially the 
smaller ones, are quoting extremely low 
prices, ranging $4.90@5.25, basis 98's, 
cotton. Top winter patents from cen- 
tral states mills are held at $5.60@5.90 
for August-September delivery, with 
spot stock about 25c above these figures. 
Jobbers are reducing their quotations to 
clear out their stocks of old wheat flour, 
and chain stores are continuing the policy 
of cost price figures to attract business. 
This competition renders the stability of 
the market impossible. 

Kansas mills quote $5.85@6.50, and re- 
port the quality of flour unusually good. 
Northwestern spring patents are quoted 
at $6.25@7.05, and millers have advised 
the trade that there should be a bounti- 
ful and unusually good crop in that: sec-" 
tion unless hail or rust intervenes. 

The feed market is holding firm, and 
offerings are very light. Trade is sea- 
sonably light, and is not calculated to 
show any great strength for at least an- 
other month. Standard bran is quoted 
at $28@29 ton, standard middlings $83 
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@34, flour middlings $388@39, and red 
dog $40@41. 
NOTES 

Effective Sept. 10 the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, the Norfolk Southern 
Railway, the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and the Virginian Railway will ab- 
sorb intermediate switching charges on 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Rail- 
road on carload, trap car, and station 
order car traffic originating at or des- 
tined to points at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth located on other lines. Flour men 
will save thousands of dollars a year on 
this new arrangement, which was made 
through the efforts of the recently creat- 
ed Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic 
Commission. 

The Norfolk Sugar Refining Co., capi- 
talized at $3,000,000, will begin within 90 
days the construction of a sugar refinery 
here at a cost of approximately $3,600,- 
000, according to J. B. Morgan, of Nor- 
folk, who promoted the refinery. All 
the stock has been sold, and funds are 
available to begin the work as soon as 
the details connected with selection of a 
site can be completed. Raw sugar will 
be imported from Cuba direct to Nor- 
folk, and this plant, which is an inde- 
pendent concern, will distribute through- 
out the South and Southeast. It will 
employ approximately 400 men at the 
outset. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 





DIRECTS TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey joined the staff of 
the American Institute of Baking after 
winning his Ph. D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota through research in 
fermentation problems. He found that 








Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


most toast was bad because too much 
heat “carbonized” the new crust, where- 
as the fine flavor of parched corn, with 
a rich yellow color, could be imparted 
by properly “caramelizing” it. He de- 
signed toasters to accomplish this result, 
and turned the results over freely to all 
electric manufacturers. The result is a 
type of toaster which bakers may now 
offer to their bread customers, and which 
will make delicious toast and thus draw 
two or three more loaves per family per 
week into consumption. The toast cam- 
paign Dr. Rumsey has developed will 
go forward in co-operation with the na- 
tional wheat campaign. 





GLASGOW BAKER’S DEATH 


Guascow, Scortann.—James Bilsland, 
of the well-known firm of bakers, Bilsland 
Bros., Glasgow, died recently. He was 
one of four brothers who joined in mak- 
ing this firm. The eldest, Sir William 
Bilsland, became lord provost of Glas- 

w. He died a few years ago. Like Sir 

illiam, Alexander Bilsland started life 
as a grocer. He was an active member 
of the firm which has developed one of 
the largest privately owned bakery busi- 
nesses in the United Kingdom, 
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Pacific northwestern buyers of all 
classes continue to be imbued with bear- 
ish convictions as to the future course 
of the wheat market, and, as a rule, are 
not buying ahead. A few, however, be- 
lieving that the bottom has about been 
reached and that possible damage to the 
spring wheat crop or other factors may 
materially advance wheat prices, are tak- 
ing advantage of some of the especially 
low quotations being made for new crop 
flours, and are covering their require- 
ments for 60 to 90 days. 

There is little new business in any di- 
rection, domestic or export. The mills 
are, however, grinding heavily on large 
oriental orders booked for July, August, 
September, October and November ship- 
ment. 

The mills have been obliged to turn 
down a large amount of oriental busi- 
ness recently for September, October and 
November shipment, on account of the 
impossibility of obtaining ocean space. 
There is some inquiry from the Orient 
for December shipment, but the mills, as 
a rule, refuse to book so far ahead on 
account of the uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture course of the wheat market, and 
also on account of the firm stand taken 
by growers that they will not sell wheat 
at the present price basis. 

South American flour demand has been 
fairly active recently, principally for 
Peru and Chile, and a moderate business 
has been done. 

There has been a somewhat increased 
inquiry from the United Kingdom, but 
little business has developed. 

Soft wheat flour prices are erratic, and 
a wide range of quotations is being made. 
Prevailing prices are as follows: blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, $6.60@6.70 bbl; straights, $4.40 
@5.10; cut-off, $5.15@5.50; pastry flour, 
basis cotton 98's, $5.60@5.80; Washing- 
ton bakers patent, $6.35@6.45. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard: Dakota, $7@ 
7.45 bbl; Montana, $6.25@6.40; Washing- 
ton, made from Montana and/or Dakota 
and Pacific hard wheats, $6.20@6.70. 

Millfeed is very weak. Mill-run is 
quoted at $25@26 ton; Montana mixed 
feed, $23.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

July 16-31 .......+. 63,800 14 67 
Previous week ..... 52,800 23,501 45 
Uk |) Sarre 52,800 28,140 53 
Two years ago..... 52,800 19,792 35 
Three years ago.... 52,800 15,797 30 
Four years ago..... 52,800 24,427 46 
Five years ago..... 52,800 8,995 18 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

SOR WS¢81 osc ccsces 57,000 14,058 25 
Previous week ..... 57,000 10,370 18 
VOOP OBO ccessvcces 57,000 22,942 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,611 52 
Three years ago.... 57,000 19,983 35 
Four years ago..... 57,000 11,833 20 
Five years ago..... 57,000 12,588 23 


“EAT MORE WHEAT’ CAMPAIGN 

An “Eat More Wheat” campaign for 
Seattle was launched at a recent lunch- 
eon at the Lion’s Club. Robert W. Gran, 
Seattle representative of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co., of Great Falls, Mont., presided. 
V. R. Richardson, of Richardson & Hol- 
land, bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies, 
made the principal address, reviewing the 


history and objects of the movement. 

Frank A. Ghiglione, of A. F. Ghiglione 
& Sons, alimentary paste products manu- 
facturers, pointed out how the movement 
could be advanced by eating more wheat 
in the form of macaroni, and E. J. Sper- 
ry, sales manager Washington Bakeries 
Corporation, by eating more wheat in 
the form of bread and rolls. John C. 
Summers, of the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, gave a résumé of what had been 
done in other parts of the country. 


NOTES 


The state department of agriculture 
estimates that on July 1 there were 
1,330,000 bus wheat in storage in Wash- 
ington seaboard elevators, against 1,975,- 
000 on July 1, 1922. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing to investigate the car shortage 
problem, originally set for July 17, at 
Seattle, was postponed, and will be held 
July 30, at Spokane. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first half of July: to Shang- 
hai, 26,500 bbls; Hongkong, 2,750; Phil- 
ippines, 12,625; Chile, 11,260; Peru, 6,060; 
United Kingdom, 714. 

I. C. Bonham has succeeded C. E. 
Curran, recently resigned as manager of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Grain Co. Mr. 
Bonham has been with the Tacoma Grain 
Co. ever since its organization. 

The Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, has 
taken a lease for a period of three years 
of the 2,000-bbl mill at Seattle operated 
under the name of the Seattle Flour 
Mills, from the Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills. 

The movement of flour to California 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
has been unusually light recently. Ship- 
ments for the first half of July: to San 
Francisco, 6.835 bbls; Los Angeles, 2,250; 
San Diego, 560. 

The Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, held 
the annual meeting of that company and 
its subsidiaries, at Spokane, on July 17. 
Officers elected: Moritz Thomsen, presi- 
dent; G. I. Toevs, vice president; L. P. 
Baumann, Secretary and treasurer; H. 
V. Sandahl, assistant secretary. 

A’ petition has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
state department of public works, signed 
by over 1,000 grain growers and business 
men of southeastern Washington, asking 
for a reopening of the Columbia Basin 
decision of the Commission, which grant- 
ed a 10 per cent freight rate differential 
in favor of Portland and other Columbia 
River points as against Seattle and Ta- 
coma and other Puget Sound points on 
wheat and other products originating 
south of the Snake River. The petition 
alleges that the benefits of the lower 
rate to Portland have been absorbed by 
the Portland grain merchants and mill- 
ers, and that the higher rate to Puget 
Sound has kept Puget Sound grain buy- 
ers out of the district, thus curtailing the 
markets. 


UTAH 


Oapen, Utan.—Market conditions for 
the week ending July 21 have been stead- 
ier, though there has been little wheat 
moving. A few samples of new wheat 
have arrived, indicating that there will 
be movement of the crop about Aug. 1, 
according to millers. Very little old 
wheat has been left on the farms, and 
this is being held in most instances for 
prices higher than the market. Offers 
‘of this wheat have been made at a basis 
of $1.15@1.18 bu for No, 2 hard winter 
and No. 2 northern hard spring, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

There has been considerable interest 


in the flour market, with orders for fu- 
ture shipment for new crop flour to the 
Southeast, on the basis of $5.60 bbl for 





high patents, 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi River points for Au- 
gust and September shipments. The Pa- 
cific Coast continues to absorb consider- 
able flour from the intermountain terri- 
tory, the quotations being $6.25@6.50 
bbl for family and bakers flour, 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 
points. Ogden prices have been $5.60@ 
5.80 bbl for family and bakers flours, car 
lots, basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Shipments of bran to California have 
brought good prices, white being quoted 
at $89@40 ton, blended $86@37, and red 
$31@32, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. Ogden prices are $35 ton 
for white, $81@32 for blended and $29 
@30 for red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

E. R. Alton, manager Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. in Ogden, C. A. Jargstorff, 
superintendent of elevators, and H. 
Abels, of the grain department, are in 
Los Angeles on business. 

The Sperry Elevator & Storage Co. has 
increased its capital from $25,000 to 
$250,000. S. B. McNear, San Francisco, 
is president of the company, Joseph M. 
Parker vice president and director, J. H. 
De Vine director and assistant secre- 
tary, and W. B. Felt, San Francisco, sec- 
retary. The company is organized to 
operate the Sperry elevator interests in 
Idaho. 

Forty representatives of the Sperry 
Flour Co. and the Sperry Elevator & 
Storage Co. were guests at a banquet 
held at the Hermitage Hotel, June 17. 
Manager Joseph M. Parker presided, and 
short talks were made by Attorney James 
H. De Vine and by employees of the 
two companies. Business conditions af- 
fecting the grain industry also were dis- 
cussed. 

At the annual meeting of the Idaho 
Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Blackfoot, Idaho, H. K. 
Wiley and George A. Line were re- 
elected directors. The Idaho Grimm 
Growers’ Warehouse Association also 
held its annual meeting, electing George 
A. Line, of Blackfoot, president, T. S. 
Vanderford, Aberdeen, vice president, R. 
Davis, Blackfoot, secretary and treasur- 
er, and Hugh L. Kennedy general man- 
ager. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—A slump in the 
prices of mill products caught all lines 
for considerable recessions, and’ quota- 
tions issued as of July 17 on patent flour 
are the lowest recorded for some weeks. 
On but one other occasion, in fact, has 
there been a lower quotation since the 
beginning of the war-time peak. Feeds 
kept pace with flour, and eased off $1 on 
all lines. Prices: patent flour $6.75 bbl, 
and first clears $4, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls in car lots; bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

Efforts are being made to bring about 
the proper licensing of all grain dealers 
in the state under the statute amended 
by the recent session of the legislature. 
The department of agriculture has given 
dealers until Aug. 1 to apply for the 
licenses. 

The state commissioner of agriculture, 
Chester C. Davis, was in St. Paul re- 
cently to address the members of the 
federal farm loan organizations on the 
subject of using warehouse receipts as 
collateral security for loans made by the 
federal intermediate credit banks. 

W. T. Kuehn, a director of the Break- 
fast Brownies Co., with home offices in 


Helena and a plant in Minneapolis, is . 


hopeful that in a short time the affairs 
of the company will be adjusted so that 
the receivership which was brought about 
through an action in Minneapolis re- 
cently will be removed and the company 
will able to resume operations on a 
sounder financial basis. D. L. Dunn, 
formerly of Helena, is the receiver. 

The town of Roberts, in Carbon Coun- 
ty near Red Lodge, claims to have Mon- 
tana’s newest flour mill. It has just 
been completed by the owner, Emil Stein, 
and has a capacity of 25 bbls daily. It 
is equipped to manufacture patent flour, 
which is being put on the market under 
the trade name Recco, and also will 


* flours. 
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manufacture whole wheat flour. The 
plant is built on the banks of Rock Creek 
and operated by water power, through a 
turbine motor. 

The Montana railway commission has 
made an appeal to the several railway 


companies operating lines in this state | 


to make a voluntary reduction in freight 
rates for the current crop in order that 
farmers may have the encouragement 
that would come from making a small 
profit. The appeal to the heads of the 
roads asks that a blanket rate of 34c 
per 100 lbs on wheat be established for 
all territory west of a line drawn north 
and south from Havre to Billings, and 
that east of that line the rate should be 
established by grading down from 34¢ 
until equalized with rates now estab- 
lished near the Montana-North Dakota 
boundary. Joun A. Curry. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, July 14.—There was 
very little activity in the flour market 
during the first week of July, purch: ses 
being confined to a few scattered lot: of 
old wheat flour to cover requirements up 
to the second half of August. ‘he 
week ending July 14 commenced wit! a 
little more animation. There we; a 
good deal of inquiry on the part of 
millers as to the prospects for a market 
on clears. As always, at this time of the 
year, the new crop product was le- 
scribed in glowing terms. 

The first low offer received was at 
$6.25 for a new and old wheat patent. 
It was followed by a deluge of quota- 
tions for new wheat flour. Needless to 
say these were mostly on clear graces, 
although of course they were not offered 
under such a description. Prices were 
$5.50@6.25 for soft as well as hard 
wheat flours. Some purchases were made 
at $5.80 for August-January shipment. 
The latest offer on July 14 was from a 
well-known mill which quoted its first 
patent at $6.25. In spite of the large 
number of offers, however, new pur- 
chases from both the United States and 
Canada were only about 12,000 sacks. 

Prices are really very low, but buyers 
are waiting for further reductions, and 
it would not surprise many in the trade 
here to see the market at $5 or $5.50 
for so-called patents. Demand for 
American hard wheat flour will be lim- 
ited, it is believed, to straight and clear 
grades. This is a logical consequence of 
Canada furnishing this market with hard 
wheat flours at a very low price, shut- 
ting out business from Minnesota. In 
the opinion of bakers here, Minnesota 
flours are the only ones that can be com- 
pared with those of Canada. 

The opinion has been heard in some 
quarters that Canadian flours will soon 
lose their popularity here, but experi- 
ments with them are proving quite sat- 
isfactory. Practically all the Canadian 
flour that is coming to Havana is of 
clear and straight grades. It seems like- 
ly that the demand for American hard 
wheat flours will be found largely from 
the outlying markets, although even 
there the Canadians are opening up a 
fine business. 

As an evidence of what the Cana- 
dians are doing in the island, the writer 
of this correspondence is sending to the 
New York office of The Northwestern 
Miller samples of Canadian flours 
shipped here under various brands, all 
at very low prices. Canada, indecd, 
seems to be producing better flour than 
formerly. 

There are, on the other hand, some dis- 
or reports concerning American 

omplaints have been heard of 
lack of uniformity in grades, and of 
variation from the grade purchased. 
Some of these faults can be attributed to 
climatic conditions, but it is to be s:s- 
pected that most of them are chargea’ le 
to the mills. No doubt this is due to the 
buyers’ insistence upon getting the lowest 
possible price, the miller feeling oblig’d, 
in consequence, to reduce his quality to 
the limit. 

These remarks do not, of course, «p- 
ply to all of the American millers sup- 
plying this market. There are others 
who work on a more conservative basis, 
holding to qualities and prices. This is, 
after all, the best policy, because buy- 
ers are slowly learning that their best 
guaranty is the miller’s proved integrity. 


Luis Menenvez Bianco. 
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CHICAGO 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 

SPRING WHBPAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 

MerchantB ..cscceesereeeresers $6.85 @7.05 
Spring patents, GURO ccc sccccccee 5.75 @6.25 
Spring straights, jute ........+++. 5.50@6.00 
Spring clears, Jute ...--seeeeeeeee 4.50 @5.26 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.30@3.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 6.25@6.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR (NEW -CROP) 
First patent, jute .....eeeeeeeene $4.75 @5.40 
Patent, 95 per cent .......+..-e08 4.25 @4.80 
Btraight ccccseccevcsccsescvcecens 4.00@4.40 
First ClOO@P wcccccccvccccvcccccves 3.75@4.10 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR (NEW CROP) 
Batent, SUOB cae ceereevcsccececncs $4.90 @5.30 
Standard patent .........-eeeeeee 4.60@5.00 
Straight, JUt@ ..ccsscccsscccssces 4.40@4.70 
Clear, JUCO cecsccecccceccrccccere 4.00 @4.25 

RYE FLOUR 
Rye ‘lour, white, jute, per bbl....$3.25@3.60 
Rye ‘lour, standard, jute ........ 3.00 @3.30 

\ 1 bAT—Receipts, 890 cars, against 145 
in evious week, and 2,079 a year ago. 
Sa for shipment, 60,000 bus. No. 1 red 
$1 .@1.02% bu, No. 2 red $1.01%'@1.01%; 
No ard oan o> 02%, No. 2 hard $1.01% 
@1 % ; o. 1 dark northern $1.05%@ 
1,4 No. y northern - $1.02 % @1.05%. 

COUN—Receipts, 928 cars, against 389 in 
previous week and 1,601 a year ago. Sales 
for «| pment, 880,000 bus. No. 2 mixed, 86% 
@s' bu; No. 1 yellow 89@89%c, No. 2 
yeliow 88% @89%ec, No. 3 yellow 88% @89c; 
No. 2 white, 88@88%c. 

RY !.—Receipts, 20 cars, against 9 in pre- 
vious week, and 52 a year ago. No. 2 quoted 
at 60). 664%e bu. 

WEFK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 





grain (000's omitted): 

cReceipts— oo 

1923 1922 23 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 169 190 eth 130 
Wheat, bus.... 979 2,502 408 649 
Gere, buss cies 1,588 2,806 511 2,726 
Oats, bus...... 1,226 1,413 893 1,342 
Rye, bus......+. 22 50 61 3 
Barley, bus.... 130 142 35 21 

MILWAUKEE 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee, with com- 
parisons: 
This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.40@6.95 $8.35 @8.70 
Spring straight ...... 5.85@6.20 7.45@7.90 
Wiret CIORF iceccscces 5.45@5.65 5.75@6.50 
Second clear ......... 4.15@4.90 4.25@5.60 
Kansas patent ........ 6.10@6.20 7.15@7.35 
Kansas straight ...... 5.65@5.75 6.70@7.10 
Rye flour, white ..... 4.80@4.40 5.20@5.70 
Rye flour, straight 4.00@4.10 4.95@5.15 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.55@3.85 3.95@4.90 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 2.05@2.10 1.60@1.66 
Corn meal, 100 lbs..... 2.00@2,05 1.55@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 lbs.... 2.05@2.10 1.50@1.60 
MILLFEED—Prices, per ton, car lots, in 
100-lb sacks, with comparisons: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran ....$22.50@23.00 $18.50@19.50 
Winter bran ...... 22.75@23.25 19.00@19.50 
St. fine middlings. 27.00@27.50 20.00@20.50 


Flour middlings .. 30.50@31.50 25.00@26.00 
ca MS 2.50@33.50 30.00@32.50 
Me 1000 a tacctces 26.50@27.00 18.50@19.50 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 26.00@26.50 
Reground oat feed. 8.00@ 9.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

Meal .oscccccecs 42.50@43.50 47.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal .. 43. waa 50 48.00@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... + @37.15 -@28.85 


WHEAT—Closed 1@5¢ higher. Receipts, 
19 cars; previous week, 22; last year, 17. 
To arrive: No. 2 hard, No. 2 red, No. 2 yel- 
low, July 28, $1.01; August-September, 99 %c. 
Closing spot prices: No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern $1.11@1.18, No. 2 $1.09@1.11, No. 3 $1.07 
@1.09; No. 1 red winter $1.02@1.03, No. 2 
$1, 01@1. 02, No. 3 98c@$1; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.02 @ 1.03, No. 2 $1.01@1.02, No. 3 98c@$1; 
No. 1 mixed $1@1.08, No. 2 99c@$1.07, No. 
3 970 @$1.03, 


can Chesed 2@3c higher. Receipts, 6 

; Previous week, 1; last year, 16. Basis 
frm, No. 2 ranging %c over September price. 
No. 2 closed at 67% @67%c; No. 2, 67%c; 
No: 3, 65@66%c; No. 4, 63 @64c. 


CORN—Closed 1@2%c higher. Receipts, 
159 cars; previous week, 195; last year, 149. 
No. 2, 6c over July price; white, 3%c over; 
mixed, 1@8¢ over. No. 2 white, 88%c; No. 
2 yellow, 90%c; No. 2 mixed, 86@89c. 


OATS—Closed %@1%c higher. Receipts, 
225 cars; previous week, 148; last year, 207. 
No. 3 white, spot, July price to 2¢ over, 
according to weight; inside for wild oats 
mixtures, closing at 41% @43c. 


BARLEY—Closed ic higher. Receipts, 66 
Cars; previous week, 76; last year, 83. Choice 
to fancy, bright, 47@ 49- Ib test, quotable at 
2@78c; fair to good, 44@46-Ib test, 66@71c; 


light weight, 40@43-lb test, 63@67c; feed, 
58 @62c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-~Receipts— a 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 44,980 60,700 10,850 18,266 
Wheat, bus.. 110,280 23,800 79,745 36,425 
Corn, bus.... 220,620 220,520 317,112 638,315 
Oats, bus.... 499,025 439,920 286,900 274,521 
Barley, bus.. 110,800 131,140 30,360 59,940 
Rye, bus..... 8,490 22,640 7,550 22,650 
Feed, tons... 870 3,750 6,068 8,304 
DULUTH 
FLOUR—Nominal prices at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1923 1922 
Family patent ........ $5.70@5.95 $7.65 @7.85 
Bakers patent ........ 5.50@5.75 7.40@7.60 
First clear, jute....... 5.10@5.25 5.40@5.95 
Second clear, jute .... 3.50@3.75 4.25@4.60 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.70@5.95 6.85@7.05 
Durum patent ........ 5.10@5.35 6.55@6.75 





RYE FLOUR—Prices at Duluth-Superior, 


f.o.b., 
white, 
dark, $3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.50; 


$3.55. 


mills, 
$3.80; No. 2 8 


per barrel, in 


traight, 


cottons: 
$3.70; 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 


pure 
No. 3 


No. 8 rye, 


track, in cents per bushel: 
-~Dark northern— -—Northern— 
No.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
July 14... 106 103 104 101 
July 16... 104 101 102 99 
July 17... 104% 101% 102% 99% 
July 18... 105% 102% 103% 100% 
July 19... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
July 20... 106% 103% 104% 101% 
July 21... 107% 104% 105% 102% 
o—— Amber durum——"_  -——Durum— 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
14.. 99% @105% 98% @104% 98% 96% 
16.. 96% @105% 95% @101% 95% 93% 
iT... 97 @103 96 -@102 96 94 
18.. 98% @104% 97% @103% 97% 95% 
19. 99% @105% 98% @104% 98% 96% 
20.. 97% @103% 96% @102% 96% 94% 
21... 985%@104% 97% @103% 97% 95% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
SO 26 cccvicce 34% @37% 615% 53@64 
BOF TB vccccece 34% @37% 60% 53@64 
Pm | Bee 34% @37% 59% 53@o4 
Wee SO cccvcase 35% @38% 60% 53@64 
SURF BO cccccces 36% @39% 62% 53@64 
SUF BO ncccccce 34% @38% 61% 53@64 
SE FE ccévcces 35% @39% 62% 53@64 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 
c—Spring— -———Durum—— 
July Sept. July Sept. Oct. 
July 14... 105 103 98% 93 92% 
July 16 .. 103 101% 95% 90% 90 
July 17 .. 103% 101% 96 90% 89% 
July 18 .. 104% 103 97% 92% 915% 
July 19 .. 107% 106% 98% 9416 92% 
July 20 .. 105% 105 96% 92% 92 
July 21... 106% 106% 97% 93% 92% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1923 1922 
Spring .... 117 175 
Durum .... 545 406 
WRC? 2.50 aco 6 

Totals 662 5687 
Corm ....0% 77 «4472 
Oats ..ceee 189 141 
EPO 200008. 221 59 
Barley .... 17 67 


Flaxs 


eed .. 5 10 








1921 1923 1922 1921 
352 295 116 2: 
191 1,022 650 99 
226 . 3 
769 1,317 766 338 

15 80 201 66 
10 «6343 59 594 
86 10 329 36 
62 ° 75 ee 
76 33 =» ” Oe 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


CORR. ccccse 2 1,504 

Oats .cccee 22 874 5,258 42 

RYO wocccss 4,864 329 115 = 
Barley 2 149 85 76 4 
Flaxseed .. 69 48 837 oe 


els (0 


-——Domestic— - 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
2 





GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 21, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


00’s omitted): 





Bonded—— 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
Somer Ff lk 75 44 69 112 56 
8dkn r 
3 nor j 34 7 12 18 
All other 
spring .. 339 96 216 13 9 22 
1, 2am da} 
1, 2 dur §1,178 145 20 120 62 38 
All other 
durum 1,142 416 350 209 117 31 
Winter .... 1 2 226 os 6 186 
Mixed ..... ® 156 149 135 
Totals ..2,660 “734 890 574 467 486 
FLAXSEED 
——-Close——~ 
Opening July 22 
July16 High Low July 21 1922 
July ..$2.62 $2.75 $2.59% $2.68% $2.52% 
Sept. . 2.31 2.387% 2.29% 2.31 2.48% 
Oct. .. 2.22% 2.32 2.21 2.25% 2.38% 
NOV. .o:socees 3.87 2.20% 2.25.  ...... 


8ST. LOUIS 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 

f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee ES... sc ocdusetiaed eens woud $5.50@5.85 
PTT errr Trae 5.25 @5.60 
rT Te rere 4.40@5.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR ' 
DE i ncctbddobeen Wued Coun nt ene 4.90@5.25 
EE chia gals Con Se RENEE OO RE RS 4.25 @4.50 
WOPOE CIORP ccc cccccccccccsscccces 3.90 @ 4.20 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PS oobi 866.8 058 Ce eeetens sense 5.00 @5.30 
a. Oooo eee 4.30@4.60 
First clear 4.00 @4.25 





MILLFEED— Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran $21@21.50, soft bran 
$21.50@22; gray shorts, $29.50@30. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,114 cars, against 471 
in previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 
98@99c, No. 2 red 97@98c, No. 3 red 96@97c, 


No. 4 red 95@96c; No. 1 hard 98c, No. 2 
hard 97@98c. 
CORN—Receipts, 261 cars, against 322. 


Cash prices: ‘No. 2 corn, 88@89c; No. 1 yellow 
90c, No. 2 yellow 90c, No. 3 yellow 89@90c; 
No. 2 white, 90c. 

OATS—Receipts, 252 cars, against 186. 
Cash prices: No. 2 white 43%c, No. 3 white 
41% @42c, No. 4 white 41@41%c; No. 2 
oats, 41%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts— -—Shipments—, 








1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 89,930 75,300 91,670 100,150 
Wh’'t, bus. .1,608,898 1,059,806 596,630 827,360 
Corn, bus....495,285 810,200 419,355 741,175 
Oats, bus....774,000 .632,000 635,850 505,070 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 7,700 2,730 2,140 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 14,400 2,920 2,750 

KANSAS CITY 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter, basis 


cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City, 


prompt shipment: 


| PCS PET Tere ee Pee ey Core $5.50@5.90 
ID 2 6:0.40.94.)-60:405 05 4490.0:00446 4.80@4.95 
. ¢ SRS ree er se 3.85 @ 4.35 
BOGGS GIGGE acs be csbscsecvercscs 3.40 @3.60 


MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 
100-lb sacks, ton: bran, $20; brown shorts, 
$24.50@25; gray shorts, $26@26.50. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: hard, No. 1 93c@ 
$1.04, No. 2 92c@$1.04, No. 3 91c@$1.04, No. 
4 90c@$1.01; soft, No. 1 93@97c, No. 2 93 
@96c, No. 3 90@94c, No. 4 88@92c. 

CORN—Cash prices: white, No. 1 81%@ 
82c, No. 2 81% @82c, No. 3 80%@8l1c, No. 4 
79% @80c; yellow, No. 1 85c, No. 2 85c, No. 3 
84c, No. 4 88@83%c; mixed, No. 1 81%@ 
82%c, No. 2 81% @82%e, No. 3 80% @8lc, 
No. 4 79% @80c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 








1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 22,750 11,050 119,400 112,100 
Wh’'t, bus.1,784,700 2,326,050 789,750 1,194,750 
Corn, bus.. 261,250 403,750 37,500 340,0v0 
Oats, bus.. 129,200 91,800 28,500 64,500 
BPO, DUB... cccces | fee 7,700 
Barley, bus 6,500 12,000 11,700 18,200 
Bran, tons. 640 580 5,740 3,520 
Hay, tons.. 4,332 3,132 1,500 876 

? BUFFALO 

FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 
MORe MATORUM, GOTIMT 2c ccvccvcee $6.00 @6.75 
RGD: DARED) s Ci ewee ss tecnes wee 5.25@5.75 
a ee er ee 5.25@5.50 
PE REINO vive cer sdeceecess 5.40 @5.65 
Ber, WTO WACO cee e cc reticenccees 4.90@5.15 
PGE. Secs ce edessbasvedons 4.65 @4.85 

acca iment Sacked, ton 
SE: Ghee Ged PAO OS 6 ow xe 5 5a0 4.6664 $.....@24.50 
Standard middlings ROT a sees @29.50 
i, | ee -»@34.50 
oo Pe eee - @32.50 
DT Sak wan ee peaten €40 400095 - @37.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent ........... 40.00 @ 40.25 
Cottonseed meal, prompt ship- 

GROUE bib cect continsensscesees 52.50@53.00 
Cottonseed meal, October ship- 

TOG sc cvctosccccsccseccesees 45.60 @ 46.00 
Hominy feed, white ............ 35.50@35.75 
Cracked COFM ..cccccccscscccccs 38.00 @38.25 
Corn meal, coarse ......65005005 37.50 @37.75 
GENO. BOON oeccvccccsecccvecese o eee @41.05 

WHEAT—No local offerings. 

CORN—Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.04; No. 3 
yellow, $1.03; No. 4 yellow, $1.01%. 

OATS—Closing: No. 2 white, 5ic; No. 3 


white, 50c; No. 4 white, 48%c. 
BARLEY—Malting 81@838c, and feed 73@ 
77e, on track, through billed, 
RYE—No. 2 quoted nominally at 78c, Buf- 
falo. 





NEW YORK 


FLOUR—Quotations: spring fancy patents 
$6.25@6.65, standard patents $5.90@6.20, 
clears $5.35@5.75; hard winter patents $5.40 
@5.75, straights $5.25@5.40, clears $4.50@5, 
—all in jutes. Receipts, 158,997 bbls. 

WHEAT—No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, 
$1.15%; No. 1 northern spring, c.i.f., export, 
$1.29%; No. 2 hard winter, c.if., export, 
$1.15%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, export, 


$1.24; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, 


$1.11%. Receipts, 715,800 bus. 
CORN—No. 2 yellow, $1.08; 
$1.07; No. 2 white, $1.08. Receipts, 
bus. 
OATS—No. 
51% @52c. Receipts, 


No. 2 mixed, 
12,500 


2 white, 53%c; No. 3 white, 


166,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA 
FLOUR—Receipts in the week ending July 
21, 5,063,684 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,300 
sacks to Ponce, 5,746 to Rotterdam, 6,400 
to Salonica and 1,500 to Glasgow. Quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Gert GHG DAGON cc ccicccccccces $6.50@6.90 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.00 @6.45 
oo ere rererie 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 5.90@6.10 
Mara winter straight ......ccccce 5.60@5.90 
BOSE WEMCOH GETOIEE 0 ccc ccccrceses 4.50@5.50 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations: $4@4.25 bbl, in 


sacks, according to quality. 
MILLFEED—Quotations, 

ton, to arrive: 

ES oivges6h 0204 bon eees $28.50@29.50 

Soft winter bran 30.00 @30.50 

Standard middlings 34.00@35.00 


in car lots, per 


ee eee 39.00 @ 40.00 
ED ns G00 6 06000 42:2 0065046 41.00@42.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 318,123 bus; exports, 
40,000; stock, 408,938. Car lots in export 
elevator: 
8h. fo errr $1.04% @1.06% 
Bee BS OE WOE Acc ecnvacese 1.01% @1.03% 
Bee, © COE WEMGRE oc ccccsvsewe -98% @1.00% 
ay ee ee WN osc ands ceees 95% @ .97% 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... .99% @1.01% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... .96%@ .98% 
No. 4 red winter, | oot = li 93% @ .95% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.. 90% @ .92% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red ‘winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Receipts, 4,090, bus; exports, 42,989; 
stock, 13,204. Quotations: car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow $1.05@1.06, No. 3 yellow 
$1.04@1.05. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, ~ ol Ens -@2.24 
Granulated white meal, fancy. @2.24 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ -@2.24 
White table meal, fancy ......... -@2.24 
White corn flour, fancy .......... --@2.24 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... -@2.24 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... eee» @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 


2.00 @2.20 
623,172. 
No. 3 


pkgs 24 oz each 

OATS—Receipts, 18,181 bus; stock, 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 50% @5l1c; 
white, 49% @50c. 

OATMEAL—Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 





TOLEDO 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $4.75@5.00; local springs, 
$5.90@6.25; local hard winters, $5.35. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 


Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ............ $. -@25.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 28, 00@ 28.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 31.00 @32.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 44 cars, 26 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 29 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 10 cars, 9 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 





1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 61,600 302,400 6,590 10,100 

Corn, bus.... 40,000 33,750 15,230 20,550 

Oats, bus.... 20,500 55,350 108,650 8,860 

BALTIMORE 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Spring first patent, new or old... .$6.20@6.45 


Spring standard patent, new or old 5.70@5.95 


Hard winter short patent, new or 
POTTY Oe rte Tee eee 5.65 @5.90 
Hard winter straight, new or old.. 5.15@5.40 
Soft winter short patent, new or 
OE. 65.60.0006 00466.0402.0:6.60464008 5.15 @5.40 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 
GOW OF COE wcecccvseccccescccns 4.25@4.50 
Rye flour, white, new or old....... 3.85 @4.10 
Rye flour, dark, new or old....... 3.35 @3.60 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent, old.......... $7.30 
City mills’ winter patent, new......... 5.70 
City mills’ winter straight, new....... 5.25 
MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 


per ton: spring bran, $27.50@28; soft winter 
bran, $28@29; standard middlings, $31@32; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $40@42; 
city mills’ middlings, $31@32. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 325,448 bus; exports, 
69,968; stock, 489,583, 397,027 domestic and 
92,556 Canadian or bonded. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.11%; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.03%; range of new south- 
ern for week, 70c@$1.03%; last year, 65c@ 
$1.18%. Closing prices of new southern by 
boats on grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.03; No. 3, $1.01; No. 4, $1; No. 5, 98c. 
CORN—Receipts, 7,846 bus; exports, 52,841; 
stock, 115,409. Closing prices: domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, $1.05@1.06; contract, spot, 
92%c; No, 2, spot, 94%c; range of southern 
for week, 89@93%c, in absence of sales or 
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offerings; last year, 71% @80c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Receipts, 4,939 bus; exports, 29,134; 
stock, 124,816. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52@52%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
50% @5lc. 

RYE—Receipts, 8,059 bus; exports, 145,714; 
stock, 96,163. Closing prices: No. 2 western, 
spot, 75c; No. 2, spot, 76c; sales of new south- 
ern bag lots, aggregating 229 bus, at 85@ 
90c, as to quality and condition. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Nominal! quotations July 24 by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

July 24 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
*First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.30 5.30@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.15@3.90 3.25@3.90 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 


$5.90@6.60 $7.65@8.25 
5.70@6.10 7.35@7.80 
5.60@5.90 7.00@7.50 





30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, July 24, in jute, 
were: 

July 24 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ....... $5.35@5.50 $6.30@6.60 
Durum patent ........ 3.80@4.30 5.30@5.40 
CheOP .cccccccccccccee’ S40Q@8.20 ....@4.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
July 28... wcooee 309,120 307,530 296,045 
July 21... 282,555 318,880 279,850 336,470 
July 14... 281,975 305,530 267,165 305,035 
July 7.... 199,965 252,650 194,545 242,405 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
July 38...  cecces 2,785 3,140 =. neee 
July 21... 2,214 1,070 = .weee. 10,410 
July 14... 5,700 4,935 5,820 14,940 
July 7.... 1,014 367 sees 3,220 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 19238 1922 
May 19. 60 57,100 162,750 148,410 oes 

May 26. 61 58,250 169,650 157,095 357 

June 2.. 48 56,350 160,560 114,725 ear 

June 9.. 62 58,350 147,195 157,315 

June 16. 48 54,000 122,420 148,090 

June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 

June 30. 46 50,900 153,585 153,515 

July 7. 47 58,700 143,735 125,725 

July 14, 48 54,250 179,720 160,455 

July 21. 45 46,500 139,860 130,825 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, July 
24, prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, were reported as follows by brokers: 


July24 Year ago 
) | PPrrrerrerr ry $20.00@20.50 $15.50@16.25 
Stand. middlings.. ..@25.50 18.00@18.50 


24.00@ 24.50 
29.00 @31.00 


Flour middlings... 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.75 @35.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 32.50@32.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.25@31.50 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 30.00@30.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 24.50@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.30@ 2.35 


Corn meal, yellowft .......+-++> 2.25@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white® ..........e06. 3.70@ 3.75 
Rye flour, pure dark*......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.85@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 5.75@ 5.85 
pO CO ae ee ee -e++@ 2.50 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........+.+ «eee» @42.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 

No. 1 nor 
$1.02% @1.09% 


No. 1 dark 
July 18 ......$1.03% @1.08% 


SHIP. BD sccses 1.06% @1.11% 1.05% @1.12% 
July 20....... 1.04% @1.09% 1.03% @1.10% 
Pg) aoe 1.055% @1.10% 1.04% @1.11% 
Se Ee bcccae 1.05% @1.10% 1.04% @1.11% 
July 24 ...... 1.04% @1.09% 1.03% @1.10% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
. | eer $1.01% @1.05% $1.00% @1.04% 
GUE BO cesses 1.04% @1.08% 1.03% @1.10% 
July 30 ..:... 1.02% @1.06% 1.01% @1.05% 
Saly BL ..sivs 1.03% @1.07% 1.02% @1.06% 
July 33 ....s. 1.038% @1.07% 1.02% @1.06% 
July 24 ..... : 1.02% @1.06% 1.01% @1.05% 
July July Sept. July July Sept. 
BB scces $1.01% $1.02% 21..... $1.03% $1.04% 
Buates 1.04% 1.05% 28..... 1.04% 1.04% 
20. .0. 1.03% 1.03% 24..... 1.03 1.03% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Suiy WB ...65. $ .94%@ .97% $ .91%@ .93% 
July 19 ...... 95% @ .98% 92% @ .94% 
SOIy BO. ces 93% @ .96% 90% @ .92% 
, 2 94% @ .97% .91% @ .93% 
oaiy 38, ....5. 93% @ .96% -90%@ .92% 
July 24 ...... 90%@ .93% 87%@ .89% 

No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 
July 18 ...... $ .924%@ .95% $ .89%@ .92% 
July 19 ...... 93% @ .96% 90% @ .93% 
July 20 ...... 91% @ .94% 88% @ .91% 
July 21 ...... 92% @ .95% 89% @ .92% 
Saly 28. ..coccs -91%@ .94% 88%@ .91% 
July 24 1.06. B88%H@ 91% 85%@ 88% 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17.. 80% @81 34% @36% 59% @60 53@62 
18.. 81 @81% 34% @36% 59% @59% 53@62 
19.. 81 @81% 35% @36% 61% @62% 54@63 
20.. 81 @81% 35 @36 60% @61% 54@63 
21.. 81% @82% 85% @36% ....@61% 54@63 
23.. 82 @83 34% @35% ....@60% 52@61 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 22 

July 21 July 14 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,248,410 1,171,200 1,411,540 
Pee, BOM cccces 34,224 19,645 24,151 
Millstuff, tons... . 1,386 610 690 
Comm, DBs ccevecs 140,390 75,520 174,150 
Gee, BER. scccvas 152,000 144,000 334,730 
Barley, bus...... 228,200 131,320 128,900 
es Ob ectsease 79,100 74,420 193,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 74,000 98,000 33,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 22 
July 21 July 14 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 786,780 671,370 529,590 
Flour, bbis....... 320,268 304,365 368,253 
Millistuff, tons.... 12,531 13,572 12,732 
COO, BOs voc cece 79,800 178,800 617,700 
Oats, bus........ 744,120 898,800 759,690 
Barley, bus...... 223,790 221,390 245,280 
TPO, BUS... cceces 28,310 15,000 36,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 9,000 11,000 14,640 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 22 July 23 
1922 


July 21 July 14 1921 














No. 1 dark .....3,052 3,199 649 112 
No. 1 northern. .1,067 1,026 28 eae 
No, 2 northern, .1,482 1,666 617 ss 
OCHere .ccccoces 5,159 5,437 1,181 1,260 
..... aereee 10,760 11,328 2,475 1,372 
Se Be esr derne 1,659 8 eee eee 
BW BRGO caceness 852 eee 
BR BOEG ccccseis 36 oe <ektas’. peaws 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 22 July 23 July 24 

9 


July 21 July 14 1922 1921 1920 
Comm ... 19 18 675 50 152 
Oats ...1,513 2,147 15,081 10,451 237 
Barley... 402 465 160 1,077 864 
Rye ....4,487 4,428 § 12 365 
Flaxseed. 10 19 10 1,143 73 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr, Track July 








July 17...$2.68 2.65 2.59% 2.59% 2.29% 
July 18... 2.738 2.70 2.62 2.62 2.82% 
July 19...°2.74% 2.70% 2.66% 2.66% 2.34 
July 20... 2.66 2.34% 2.69 2.69 2.33 
July 21... 2.73% 2.33% 2.68% 2.68% 2.31 
July 23... 2.73% 2.33 2.68% 2.68% 2.31% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts——, --—In store—— 











1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 74 33 64 10 10 1,143 
Duluth ..... 5 10 76 69 48 837 

Totals .... 79 43 140 79 58 1,980 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to July 
21, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 











Minneapolis 6,708 3,996 1,103 1,205 
DURDER oc ccvcee 3,976 3,139 3,654 3,491 
Totals ...... 10,684 7,135 4,757 4,696 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

July 17... 180 179 1388 76 244 300 
July 18 ... 195 201 1138 150 122 184 
July 19... 69 126 45 66 141 191 
July 20 ... 128 232 97 78 112 148 
July 21 234 202 77 55 9-206 68 
July 23 227 217 20 42 95 144 
Totals 983 1,157 490 467 920 985 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 451 108 123 76 1 
Boston ..... 2 4 35 1 mats 
Buffalo 780 175 298 1,538 269 
Chicago 1,223 382 1,399 1,202 96 
Detroit ..... 12 19 31 12 oes 
St. Joseph... 548 74 32 1 1 
Duluth ..... 2,632 1 22 4,864 29 
Galveston ...1,474 eos 64% 93 
Indianapolis. 37 236 38 7 oss 
Kan, City. ..2,317 59 136 75_ 18 
Milwaukee... 46 29 205 107 29 
Sioux City... 234 86 102 15 6 
Minneap’lis 10,760 19 1,513 4,437 402 
N. Orleans... 693 122 80 74 3 
New York... 255 18 263 116 23 
Omaha ..... 1,252 145 282 38 1 
Peoria .....: ose 11 16 eee ee0 
Philadelphia. 364 13 614 34 3 
St. Louis ... 341 69 61 4 2 
Toledo ..... 132 37 268 1 coe 
Canals ...... 594 146 46 635 63 
Lakes ...... 653 94 366 ose 
Totals ...24,800 1,847 5,930 13,330 945 
Last year..15,479 23,419 38,769 951 943 
Increases: Wheat, 960,000 bus. Decreases: 


Corn, 700,000 bus; oats, 778,000; rye, 188,000; 
barley, 95,000, d 


OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Midsummer Convention in Session at San- 
dusky—State Bread Law Criticized 
at Opening Meeting 

Sanvusky, Onto, July 24.—(Special 
Telegram) — The annual midsummer 
gathering of the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion opened this morning at the Breakers 
Hotel, Cedar Point, Ohio, under ideal 
weather conditions. About 40 bakers 
and a good number of flour and supply 
men are in attendance. Although the 
registration of bakers is disappointing to 
the officials, the attendance is better than 
last year. 

Vice President E, L. Stolzen, of Lima, 
presided in the absence of President N. 
O. Basford. The speakers of the morn- 
ing session were Guy A. Thomas, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and C. W. Nord- 
land, of the Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 
Mr. Thomas reviewed the “Eat More 
Wheat” movement, and Mr. Nordland 
gave an interesting talk on sugar. 

J. M. Tracy, of the Ohio food and 
dairy inspection department, spoke of 
the Ohio bread law and asked for the 
bakers’ co-operation in enforcing it. 
Following his remarks a general discus- 
sion took place regarding the value and 
need of this legislation, with most of 
the bakers of the opinion that it is dif- 
ficult to obey and hard to enforce. 
George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., said he had made an earnest effort 
to obey the law but that he believed 
every manufacturer had the right to fol- 
low his product through to see that it 
reached the consumer satisfactorily. This 
was denied the baker in Ohio. Mr. Ward 
stated that if the law was not a good 
one, the bakers should get together and 
have it repealed, but as long as it was a 
law they should support it. He believed 
the law should recognize a reasonable 
amount of return of stale bread. 

A motion was made providing for the 
appointment of a resolutions committee 
to take the first steps toward repeal of 
the Ohio bread law, but final action was 
postponed until tomorrow. 

This afternoon will be devoted to 
games, swimming contests and a ball 
game between the bakers and supply 
men. At tomorrow’s session Fred Hall, 
of Pittsburgh, Elwood C. Rabenold, New 
York, and Dr. L. M. Rumsey, of the 
American Institute of Baking, will be 
the speakers. 

The Ward Baking Co. has an interest- 
ing exhibit of its vitovim bread, with 
four generations of white rats which are 
being fed on the new loaf. 


S. O. WeRNER. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 
21, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 421 51 oe 162 333 
ae 745 65 5 vee eee 
Pacific ..... 275 469 

Totals ....1,441 116 5 631 333 
Prev. week... 577 208 6 454 1,034 
Totals July 

1-21, 1923.2,718 489 14 1,156 2,134 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 21, 1923, with 

comparisons in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -——Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis 14,124 12,980 180 814 
Bt. Paal .cccce 571 424 eee vee 
Duluth-Superior 983 724 ° ees 
Outside ...... 9,781 7,757 2 17 





Southeastern Flour Output 
Flour output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis for week tivity 

July 15-21 ........ 198,180 118,309 59 
Previous week .... 203,880 85,720 42.4 
Vea? O80 ..cescose 206,280 148,281 71.8 
Two years ago.... 208,020 146,640 70.5 





The reports of the Hungarian minister 
of agriculture seem to warrant the ex- 
pectation of good crops in Hungary this 
year. Under the influence of these re- 
ports larger offerings of grain are be- 
ing made on the markets. Millers and 
merchants are co-operating to prevent 
further increases in price and to estab- 
lish uniform prices for grain in Hungary, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 356.) . 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A further reduc. 
tion of 4,000,000 bus in the. 1923 Kansas 
wheat crop was made in the estimate of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture 
for July.” The report is based on condi- 
tions found July 14. It says: 

“Threshing returns and other indica- 
tions suggest that pre-harvest estimates 
are not likely to be fulfilled. Based on 
present information, it seems that a crop 
of 90,000,000 bus wheat for Kansas this 
year would be about the maximum. A 
month ago, correspondents believed the 
yield would amount to 94,000,000 bus 

“The wheat crop of the counties of the 
eastern third of the state has proven 
very disappointing as to yields, duc to 
floods, wet weather, chinch bugs and ex- 
tensive damage by hessian fly, the ‘ull 
effect of which was not realized watil 
late. In the west, several imporiant 
wheat producing counties suffered heavy 
loss by hail. In the south-central coun- 
ties of the wheat belt, where 15 tv 20 
per cent of the threshing is compl: ted, 
returns to date indicate acre yields of a 
fraction less than one bushel under the 
prospective yield reported in June. 

“Harvest has been finished in the e ist- 
ern half of the state, and is nearing ¢ »m- 
pletion in other portions, except in the 
northwest, where it has just fairly be- 
gun. Only a small percentage of ‘his 
year’s crop has been threshed as yet, but 
this work is now quite general in the 
eastern two thirds of the state. 

“Reporters estimate that the bulk of 
the crop will rate as medium in quaiity, 
with some exceptionally good wheat. Be- 
cause of lack of a market a large num- 
ber of correspondents express the be- 
lief that much more wheat will be stored 
on the farms than usual. 

“While too early to estimate in figures 
of percentage, the opinions of the board’s 
correspondents were sought as to whceth- 
er more or less wheat would be sown in 
Kansas next fall. With striking una- 
nimity their responses indicate less 
wheat, because of unprofitable prices. 
The prevalence of hessian fly and chinch 
bugs in the eastern third is also given 
as a cause for reducing the acreage in 
that section.” 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Announcement _ is 
made by the state board of agriculture 
that the wheat harvest in Indiana is 
about concluded, with varying yields. ‘The 
corn crop is progressing nicely under 
ideal weather conditions, the report says. 
Rye is reported about the same as wheat, 
while the crop of hay is in bad condition 
because of weeds. Farm labor is still in 
demand, but the situation is not serious. 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Pennsylvania’s acre- 
age in corn and potatoes is 2 per cent 
less ¢han it was at this time a year «go, 
according to the state department of ag- 
riculture. The area in corn is estimated 
at 1,476,360 acres, and the Bureau of 
Statistics estimates the average yield 
will be 42 bus to the acre, or a total pro- 
duction of 62,154,700 bus. Area planted 
in potatoes, 220,880 acres; average yield 
indicated, 93 bus to the acre, or a total 
of 20,541,800 bus. Wheat is reported 86 
per cent of its normal condition, indicat- 
ing an average yield of 17.3 bus and a 
total of 21,814,600; rye was 91 per cent 
normal, indicating an average of 163 
per acre, and a total of 3,360,200; outs 
were 80 per cent normal, forecasting an 
average of 30.6 bus, and total produc- 
tion of 34,996,000. 

Ocpen, Uran.—There were beneficial 
rains in southern Idaho and most sections 
of Utah during the week ending July 21, 
according to weather bureau repo'ts, 
though some areas of Utah are in nved 
of more moisture. Grain has develoned 


- to such an extent that excellent harvests 


are assured. It is entirely past the din- 
per point, according to the weather bul- 
etins. 

Mitwavxkee, Wis.—Weather conditions 
pacts ago Wisconsin were generally ‘a- 
vorable to crop growth in the week e:d- 
ed July 21, and corn made rapid prvg- 
ress and is tasseling in many localities. 
Spring wheat, oats and barley are ripen- 
ing on short straw, but with heads most- 
ly well filled and of good quality. Rye 
and winter wheat are being harvested, 
and yields are fair to . Rain is 
needed in most portions. High tempera- 
tures caused some damage to smill 
grains, 
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The volume of flour buying for the 
week ending July 21 was better than since 
wheat prices started toward their low lev- 
els. For a while it seemed that the un- 
derlying conditions of the market were 
improved without this betterment being 
reflected in sales. Recently, however, be- 
fore the rise in price levels, the very low 
prices that buyers were able to command, 
together with the lessening of pressure 
from spot stocks, brought a fairly good 
voluine of sales that indicated moderate 
trade had been carried on. 

Before the increase in prices, buyers 
: bidding more freely, and while their 


wel 
bids were considerably below current quo- 
tations, mills were sufficiently anxious for 


busiiess in most cases to make reductions, 
Saic: of spring patents were made all the 
from $5.70 to $6.15. Hard winters 


way 
were snore in demand, and there was even 
a fair trade in soft winters. 

Shi»ping directions continued to come 
in more actively, and the recent holding 
off in )uying for future shipment has put 


the trade now in the position where it 
will hive to buy to cover immediate needs. 
Since last winter it has been continuously 
possilie to fill these requirements, if 
necessiry, from spot stocks, at reduced 
prices. Now the healthier statistical po- 
sition should be reflected in increased mill 
orders, provided, of course, millers can be 
restrained, perhaps by force, from ship- 
ping stuff in on consignment, and bring- 
ing a recurrence of the previous condi- 
tion. 

The early part of the current week was 
distinctly a buyer’s market. With the 
wheat market going down, millers could 
be found who would meet almost any 
price. Toward the close, however, with 
the rise in wheat prices, mills’ prices went 
up about 15¢ and remained firmer. The 
trade was not inclined to buy at the high- 
er levels, and prices were largely nomi- 
nal. Buyers continued to show interest, 
and it was believed another break would 
show a good volume of sales. 

Bids for rye flour were many of them 
too low to be acceptable to the mills. 
Moderate sales were made, partly of spot 
flour, resale, and the range of prices was 
$8.50@4 bbl. 

Business in semolina was fairly active. 
Macaroni manufacturers have been push- 
ing sales, and have made good purchases 
of semolina, 

In the export market the sales were 
not of large quantities, but were more 
humerous. This business was chiefly to 
Finland, with some also to Holland and 
the United Kingdom. 

While it is too early to give three 
cheers and a tiger for better business, 
still it almost seems that perhaps the 
Worst is over, and business may be on 
the upturn. The thought does intrude 
that the business done so far has been 
at such extremely low prices as almost to 
preclude any profit for the miller, but 
for a while it seemed that the trade had 
completely overcome the buying habit and 
could not be induced to make mill pur- 
chases, except of established brands, at 
any price. 

, Quotations on new crop springs were 
in line with old crop prices. New Kansas 
% per cent ranged $5.15@5.40. Old crop 
spring fancy patent $6.25@6.65, standard 
oh $5.90@6.25, clears $5.35@5.75; 

winter patents $5.40@5.75, straights 
%.25@5.40, clears $4.50@5,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president National 
illing Co., Toledo, spent several days 


* comes 


during the week ending July 21, visiting 
Samuel Knighton & Son. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Booras Bros., 
steamship agents at 5 Battery Place. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, arrived in New York on July 20. 

During the last calendar year the rail- 
roads paid freight claims amounting to 
$48,085,000, which was only half the 
amount paid the previous year. 

H. L. McLeod, assistant manager of 
the local office of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a week’s visit 
with the trade outside New York City. 

H. F. Freeman, manager of the New 
York office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., left on July 21 to attend the mill’s 
annual managers’ meeting at Minneapolis, 
to be gone about a week. 

Morris Flaum, baker at 100 Essex 
Street, has been thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy; liabilities, $15,559; no as- 
sets. The principal creditors were Lich- 
tenstadter Bros., A. Gronowitz and Sol 
Rosen. 

W. C. Boecke, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & 
Elevator Co., was in New York, July 
17-19, on his annual trip, visiting D. G. 
Van Dusen, the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative. 

Frank Knighton, upon his return from 
spending several days in the Boston mar- 
ket, reported that the trade in New Eng- 
land had not yet started to purchase, 
and that the buying movement there was 
much later than in Beansylvania and New 
York state. 


The freight building of the Erie Rail- 
road at Pavonia Avenue and Kelso 
Street, Jersey City, was damaged $50,000 
by fire on July 18. The employees all 
escaped, and streams were played con- 
tinuously on the grain elevator and 
freight docks near by, saving them from 
damage. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Sentiment is some- 
what divided on the flour situation, with 
the range all the way from little or no 
improvement to the most active market 
in three months. The reason for these 
extremes is not quite plain, unless trade 
in bunches. However, in the 
judgment of some, the agitation for a 
sellers’ strike, involving the wheat farm- 
ers, has had some effect. 

Some of the mills, during the week 
ending July 21, did a fair volume of 
business in patents and the better grades, 
with sales as far ahead as 60 days. 
There is considerable inquiry for new 
crop prices. However, extremely low 
bids accompany some of the inquiries. 
So far as can be learned, none of the 
mills here have accepted any of these 
bids or are offering at any price. 

There is little change in the general 
situation. Most of the mills are behind 
on clears and the lower grades, but long 
on patents. They have made some con- 
cessions on patents, but are holding low- 
er grades close to former levels. Going 
prices on spring wheat flours: patents, 
$6.90@6.95 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.50; straights, $7, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $6.65@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $4@4.15, 
jute, car lots, BoSton. 

Output of soft wheat flour is down 
to light volume, and there has been better 
inquiry. Old wheat is scarce and closely 
held, and mills are for the most part 
rather closely sold up on the grain they 
have on hand. Shippers are holding old 


wheat at $1.20@1.25 bu, but at that the 


price is largely nominal, with few ship- 
pers able to deliver. 

With little old wheat left, mills are be- 
ginning to offer new flour in a limited 
way, August delivery. What new wheat 
will come in at is problematical, but 
millers are offering $1 bu, with none con- 
tracted as yet. However, new wheat 
should begin to come in within a fort- 
night in a small wa Harvest has start- 
ed, and cutting will be quite general in 
the next few days. Shortage of help 
may hold back harvest and threshing to 
some extent. Mills’ brands of winter 
straights (old), $5.65@5.70 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, local, $6.50; win- 
ter straights (mew), August delivery, 
$5.30@5.40, cotton 98’s, car lots. 

There is little shift in prices on entire 
wheat flour, with mills mostly offering 
at $6.15@6.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. However, shipments are mostly 
in mixed cars. Graham flour in light 
demand. There is little old crop soft 
wheat available and the market will be 
on a new crop basis early. Mill brands 
are offered at $5.30@5.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston, with practically all 
shipments in mixed cars. 

The rye flour market is badly upset, 
between little demand for flour at the 
old level of prices and a sharp advance 
in the price of the grain. Between the 
two, it looks slow for rye trade for 
some time to come. The best brands of 
light flour are offered at $4.30@4.35 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
rye dead, and prices only nominal. 

Feed prices are quite firm. Some mills 
report a slight accumulation of bran, with 
the undertone not quite so firm as with 
middlings. The hot, dry weather that is 
now seasonable is withering pastures, 
with the result that dairymen soon will 
be in the market for feed. Added to 
this prospect are high prices for corn. 
Some mills are sold considerably ahead 
on millfeed. Going prices: spring bran, 
$29@29.50 ton, sade mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $35; winter bran, $30@31, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$32.50@36.50, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $37; winter middlings, $33, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed very 
closely held, with sales ahead until late 
August, at $29@30 ton, sacked, mostly 
local. Western feed in excellent demand. 
Jobbers here are low on stock, through 
inability to get much corn. It is reported 
that not a car of corn has arrived in 
this city in a week. Ground oats are 
offered at $36 ton, and corn meal at $39, 
both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, firm at $50 ton, mostly small 
quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pics ae SS | err rrr re) een 7,100 38 
PUCTIOES WEG cc sccccesces 5,500 30 


Of the current week’s total, 6,200 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 650 winter and 
250 rye. 

NOTES 

M. G. de Laat, of Schuyler, Neb., sales 
manager of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Inc., was a recent visitor in Roches- 
ter. 

G. A. Gerard, president Sperry-Gerard 
Milling Co., is in the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire, but is expected to re- 
turn soon. 

The New York state department of 
farms and markets has arranged to issue 
reports each Saturday showing the trend 
of the principal feed markets, for the 
special benefit of dairymen. The reports 
will be mailed on request to farmers and 
brokers. 

The case of the Newman Bros. Grain 
Co, against Miss B. Frances Heidelmeier, 
a former bookkeeper convicted of ab- 
stracting money from the tills of the 
company, has been settled. The court 
suspended a prison sentence of two to 
four years and the defendant has been 
placed on parole five years, making regu- 
lar weekly payments until she has re- 
turned a total of $5,000. 

The briefs of the city of Rochester 
and the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg Railroad case have been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. According to the information, the 
New York Central Railroad, which owns 
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and operates the line in question, dis- 
criminated against plants located on the 
R., W. & O., imposing extra switching 
charges. Included among the complain- 
ants in the case is the Van Vechten 
Milling Co. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuinapevpHi1A, Pa.—The decline in 
flour values caused a rather better de- 
mand during the week ending July 21, 
and a number of bakers, evidently feel- 
ing that prices had pretty near reached 
the bottom, were inclined to stock up. 
There was a partial recovery in prices, 
and business showed an improvement 
over recent weeks. There were some 
sales of spot geods below the figures 
quoted by manufacturers. 

Rye flour was quiet, with moderate 
but ample offerings at former rates. 
Offerings of millfeed were light and the 
market steady. Wheat was in small 
supply and quiet. Local car lots of corn 
were scarce and Ic higher. Export de- 
liveries were nominal, in the absence of 
spot offerings. Corn products are scarce 
and firmer, influenced by the advance in 
raw materials, and trade is quiet. Oats 
are inactive, with light offerings. Oat- 
meal is in small supply and firmer. 

NOTES 

W. C. Boeke, miller, Cascade, Mont., 
was a recent visitor on ’change. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, left 
on July 21 for Ocean City, N. J., where 
he will remain several days. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Farrell. 

The California-New York Steamship 
Co., chartered in Delaware for $12,500,- 
000, is authorized to operate steamships 
on the Atlantic and Pacific, and pur- 
chase, sell or charter vessels. 

James F, Schaperlsotter has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Keystone Grain 
Products Co., Inc., yeast manufacturer, 
Thirty-first and Jefferson streets, which 
has gone into involuntary bankruptcy. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce will send a strong delegation to 
attend the next annual convention of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
which will be held in the fall at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

According to the report of the statisti- 
cian of the commissioners of navigation, 
the commerce of this port for the first 
six months of the year showed an in- 
crease over the same month of 1922 of 
1,313 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 
3,089,728, while a gain of $58,478,128 is 
shown in the value of the foreign trade. 

William Schmidt, a representative of 
Max Greenhaut, largest freight forward- 
er in Hamburg, was in this city on July 
17. He was taken to the Ocean Traffic 
Bureau by H. D. Stockett, manager of 
the foreign department of Gimbel Bros. 
Mr. Schmidt said he would return in 
three weeks to make a trip about the 
harbor to become personally acquainted 
with the port’s facilities. 

John K. Barclay, at one time promi- 
nent as a manufacturer of linseed oil, 
died on July 10 at the home of his son, 
William K. Barclay, aged 91 years. He 
was the last surviving son of Andrew C. 
Barclay, prominent merchant 100 years 
ago. Mr. Barclay was one of the oldest 
graduates of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a veteran member of the Delta 
Phi fraternity and member of the St. 
Elmo Club. He retired from active busi- 
ness 20 years ago. 

Frank N. Bowers, traffic manager In- 
ternational Freighting Corporation, and 
John H. McIntyre, traffic manager Ex- 
port Transportation Co., both operating 
steamships from this city, were here re- 
cently, completing negotiations whereby 
the Export Transportation Co. will op- 
erate a direct sailing every 20 days from 
this city to London and another to Liver- 
pool. Freight offerings are increasing, 
and large shipments this fall are ex- 
pected. Both services are owned by the 
Shipping Board. 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
has revised its rules for loading grain 
vessels. Under the new regulations, now 
effective, a vessel is considered loaded 
when sufficient grain has been delivered 
aboard by the charterers to put her down 
to the marks specified by the local sur- 
veyor of a board of marine underwrit- 
ers. Vessels loading at berths of grain 
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elevator companies must receive grain 
whenever requested by the company or 
vacate the berth, provided the berth is 
required for loading another vessel which 
will receive grain at that time. When 
requested to do so by the elevator com- 
pany, a vessel loading at its berth must 
vacate the berth as soon as loading is 
completed. Samvue- S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Burra.o, N. Y.—While flour sales have 
assumed large proportions, the condition 
of the trade is still far from what the 
great majority of millers and sellers in 
this region would like to see. Wholesale 
price slashing, offers of flat prices for 
future deliveries, and other practices not 
at all to the liking of the average flour 
man, have brought out the new business. 

Spring patents have been offered here 
at $6@6.75, with the general run of quo- 
tations around $6.40. On bakers patents 
the range has been $5.25@5.75. Clears 
have been bringing $5.25 and upward, 
and in some instances have sold for 
more than bakers patents. 

Kansas patents ae been offered free- 
ly around $5.50, the price being made to 
cover deliveries to next June, in some in- 
stances. One local baker is reported to 
have made a very substantial purchase, 
covering his 12 months’ requirements at 
$5.25 in paper. Flour in bulk is being 
offered at around $5.35. 

In an effort to meet the competition 
of Kansas mills, one of the larger firms 
made as low a price as $5.25 on an un- 
named grade, and considerable business 
was booked at this price. 

Several contracts ranging from 3,000 
to 10,000 bbls have been made, but many 
bakers are holding off in the anticipa- 
tion of getting flour of some sort or 
another at $5, and expecting to be able 
to purchase their next year’s require- 
ments at this figure. 

Rye flour has held firm. 





MILLFEED 
Wheat feeds show unusual strength 
for this season of the year. Mills have 
nothing except a little prompt shipment 
stuff to offer. Demand for future ship- 


ments exceeds the prospective supply. . 


There is a strong sentiment here that 
present values are likely to be main- 
tained until November. Some of the 
mills are sold up to October, and have 
plenty of October and November busi- 
ness in early prospect. 

Ruling quotations for wheat feeds: 
bran, $24.50; standard middlings, $29.50; 
flour middlings, $34.50; mixed feed, 
$32.50; red dog, $37. Practically the 
only shading of these quotations is that 
on mixed feed, some ot which is offered 
for immediate shipment at slightly lower 
prices. 

Oil meal shows increasing firmness. 
Nothing is being offered below $40 ton, 
and practically all future quotations 
have been withdrawn. Mills are sold up 
for some time. Cottonseed meal busi- 
ness is being limited largely to futures, 
as there is practically nothing on the 
market now. October and November 
shipment, 43 per cent meal, is quoted 
at $45.50@46. Resellers who have a lit- 
tle meal on track here ask $53, Buffalo. 

Gluten holds firm at $41.05, with re- 
Sellers having little to offer. An occa- 
sional shipment on track has been sold 
at the market. Hominy and corn show 
no change. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Marine interests expect little improve- 
ment in the grain business Aug. 10. Few 
cargoes have been coming down, and 
most of these are less than 200,000 bus. 

Storage stocks total around 4,000,000 
bus, as compared with local elevator ca- 
pacity of 23,500,000. Canal business is 
quite brisk, with railroads moving every- 
thing that is offered in good time. Mont- 
real charters from this port are exceed- 
ingly scarce. There is a tendency te- 
ward higher charter rates, especially 
from upper lake ports. 

Port receipts for the week ending at 
noon, July 21, as compiled for oThe 
Northwestern Miller, were: wheat, 1,068,- 
726 bus; barley, 286,842; corn, 153,000; 
rye, 261,634. 

Welland Canal movement of grain was 
held up for 48 hours beginning July 21, 
a washout of banks between locks 22 and 
23 forcing repairs. It is believed the 
temporary repairs will hold until the 
close of navigation. 
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Port Colborne’s government elevator 
received 9,052,511 bus grain in June. 
Following the big increase in Canadian 
business it has been decided to construct 
a 1,000,000-bu addition to the elevator, to 
cost upward of $250,000. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TOI TEBE ccc cvsccocesees 119,121 72 
Previous week .......+++++ 117,924 71 
BORE OMS scvoccccasecvevec 155,500 93 
Two years ABO ......ee20% 134,600 80 


BUFFALO BAKERY MERGER 


Merger of the Klueck and: Hegel bak- 
ing companies under the name _ the 
Klueck-Hegel Baking Co. is announced. 
The new firm will issue 5,000 shares of 
8 per cent preferred stock, par value 
$50, also 5,000 shares common stock of 
no par value, to be sold at $25 a share. 

Directors of the new company are 
Isaac T. McGregor, former superintend- 
ent Collins Baking Co; Joseph F. Starck, 
president C. F. Bishop & Co; Gerhard 
Klueck, former’ president Gerhard 
Klueck Baking Co; Joseph A. Klueck, 


‘son of Gerhard Klueck, and Michael F. 


Dirnberger, former president Hegel Bak- 
ing Co., and one of the original directors 
of the General Baking Co. 

Mr. Dirnberger was largely responsible 
for the merger of the two companies, 
which did a business of close to $450,000 
last year, according to their reports. 
The business of both bakeries will be 
consolidated to reduce overhead and 
duplication of deliveries, etc. 


NOTES 


W. P. Drake is touring eastern states 
in the interest of his flour and feed bro- 
kerage business. 

Howard Ward, of the United Bakers 
of Chicago, was a recent visitor at the 
company’s Buffalo plant. 

Frank Dudley, a popular member of 
the trade here for 20 years, is now with 
the George Urban Milling Co. 

Fred W. Peck, Albany representative 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
called recently at the firm’s Buffalo office. 

Fire on July 19 did $50,000 damage to 
the Clark Allis storeage warehouse near 
Medina, the building burning to the 
ground. 

L. R. Beath, manager of the Buffalo 
plant of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
has been elected a member of the Buffalo 
Flour Club. 

W. J. Wolfson, of the Mariona Milling 
Co., Syracuse, has been touring New 
York state, combining business and 
pleasure by establishing agencies for his 
brands. 

R. Baird, sales manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and Eugene Crow, 
of the Crow Flour Co., have returned 
from a fishing expedition in the Cana- 
dian wilds. 

Joseph Hannes, vice president and 
general manager Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., accompanied by Mrs. Han- 
nes, enjoyed a two weeks’ vacation in 
Allegany State Park. 

Notice has been received of the disso- 
lution of the firm of Finnigan & Charl- 
ton, flour and feed merchants of 1028 
Park Place, Peekskill. I. M. Charlton 
has retired. E. W. Finnigan will con- 
duct the business. 

Four unmasked bandits held up Joseph 
Murczlufft, sales manager, and Charles 
Beney, assistant cashier, of the National 
Biscuit Co.’s Buffalo plant as they were 
on their way to a bank to deposit $3,000 
in cash and checks. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., accom- 
panied by his wife and their daughter, 
and Miss Blake, of Chicago, arrived on 
the steamer Tionesta and, began an east- 
ern motor tour at this point. 

The People’s Macaroni Co., a com- 
bination of five local plants, has een 
seriously delayed in beginning operation. 
Fourteen presses have been set up, but 
only four are in operation, it is under- 
stood. Delay in obtaining machinery, 
and labor shortage, are said to be re- 
sponsible for the delay. Full operation 
is contemplated by Sept. 1. 

Federal dry agents who raided a bak- 
ery at 99 Brayton Street, Buffalo, found 





75 bbls of mash fomenting in contain- 
ers marked “flour.” They confiscated 
three large stills, 3,000 gallons of whisky 
mash and 50 gallons of liquor. Two ar- 
rests were made. The agents were told 
by persons residing near the bakery that 
odors unlike those which accompany the 
baking of pies, cakes and bread came 
from the bakery daily. 

Gay Bros., Niagara Falls, Ont., bak- 
ers, have taken an appeal from the judg- 
ment entered against them for nonpay- 
ment of taxes under the war revenue act. 
The point at issue is whether a concern 
manufacturing cakes and pastry and 
selling same from its store and wagons is 
a manufacturing or producing plant un- 
der the provisions of the revenue act. 
If the appeal fails, all bakeries of On- 
tario will be subject to tax, it is be- 
lieved. The sum involved in the Gay 
Bros. action is $527, but the total in- 
volved in principle is many times that 
sum. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dutvutn, Minn.—The better tone in the 


. wheat market during the week ending 


July 21 inspired more confident buying 
of flour and induced a much more en- 
couraging feeling among dealers. One 
local mill reported a very satisfactory 
volume of sales, but the other has not yet 
begun to feel the enlarged demand to any 
great extent. Bookings came from a wide 
territory and included business for 
prompt shipment and also for August 
and September delivery. Some buyers 
were even ready to book up to Jan. 1 
and beyond. 

The durum flour mill reports a fair 
inquiry, but most of the offers received 
were below the market and could not be 
accepted. However, in instances where 
pressed for flour for working require- 
ments, some small lots were bought. 

The rye flour situation is as dull as 
ever, with the only buying by local users, 
their requirements being not overly large. 
No outside interest is manifest. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed has taken on a little more life, 
especially for deferred delivery. The 
spot article does not seem to interest buy- 
ers much; they are shaping up for future 
requirements. As there is practically no 
spot feed for sale, this is rather fortu- 
nate. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BURP BEATE ca cccsccacccsees 17,735 48 
Previous week ..:.....0++. 16,010 43 
EMGt FORP cosecccccvcncess 15,815 42 
PWO FORTS BHO oc ccccicvccs 18,620 50 


WHEAT 


Extreme inactivity still rules in the 
cash spring wheat market and also in 
futures. Arrivals have decreased almost 
to the vanishing point, and elevator stocks 
are gradually disappearing. In_ the 
durum market there is more life both as 
to cash and futures. Buyers take all 
offerings of cash wheat at the going 
spreads, and mills are in some cases pay- 
ing premiums where they find choice cars 
they are in position to use. In futures 
there is a fair interest. 


FLAXSEED 
The demand for July flaxseed is dimin- 
ishing, but trading in new crop deliveries 
is steadily gaining. Crop conditions are 
reported to be good, and operators show 
a disposition to hold off until more defi- 
nite developments are ascertained. Little 
or no spot seed is offering, but small to 
fair-sized lots to arrive during September 
are offered and readily taken. 


NOTES 

Barley is arriving more freely, and 
buyers are taking it readily at a range 
of 54@63c bu. 

E. H. Smith, of the American Linseed 
Co., visited Duluth on July 18, coming 
from New York. 

George P. Urban, Jr., of the Buffalo 
milling trade, was ‘calling upon Duluth 


‘grain men on July 19. 


Cash rye houses take every car that 
comes onto the sample tables. Nos. 1 and 
2 are quoted at lc under Duluth Sep- 
tember. 

Vesselmen are predicting high rates on 
the lakes the coming fall, due to a scarcity 
of tonnage. Ore and coal carriage are 
demanding much vessel space, and will 
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continue to well up to the close of nayi- 
gation. 

Duluth-Superior elevators report that 
all the best grades of spring wheat have 
been = out, and only low and ordi- 
nary stuff remains in the houses. 

The Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis, has 
closed its Duluth office and the business 
handled here will be taken over by the 
Tenney Co. C. B. Fisk, who has been the 
company’s representative here for several 
years, will return to the Minneapolis 
office. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 4c bu, with large boats ob- 
tainable at 314c. Most of the grain is 
moving in small quantities, and govs in 

ackage freight boats at the higher rate 
ye and wheat go to Georgian Bay at 
8c bu for wheat, and slightly less for rye. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Minnesota Retail Grocers’ and 
General Merchants’ Association wil! be 
held in Duluth, July 24-26. Governor 


Preus will address the convention, and | 












Captain M. K. Guthrie, of the Washurn- | 


Crosby Co., will speak on “Eat \ore 


Wheat.” 


O. E. Harris, who has been wit! the | 


Bartlett Frazier Co. of Minneapoli- for 
several years as floor trader, is 1) be 
local manager of a Duluth office which 
the F. M. Davies Co., Minneapolis, will 
open here. George W. Banning wa. up 
from the Minneapolis office, July 1°-21, 
arranging for the opening. 

Oats are moving very slowly, with only 
an occasional car straggling in and a 
feeder now and then appearing who 
wants a car. The discount for spot vats 
has widened out to 3@7c under Chicago 
July. Some houses are beginning to bid 
for oats for future delivery, and ‘ook 
for a good demand for them. 

Shipment of grain direct from Duluth 
to Montreal is picking up somewhat, sev- 
eral small-sized boats having carried 
wheat from here in the week ending July 
21 destined to that port direct. It is a 
long time since anything of that kind has 


been seen in the trade. Good dispatch is 


obtainable, and the rate is sufficiently 
attractive to make a demand for any ton- 
nage that is available. The rate is around 
9@10c. Fair clearances for Port Col- 
borne have also been made. 

F. G. Cartsoy. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 

Torepo, On10o.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation was held in the grove of the 
Michigan Agricultural College campus, 
Lansing, July 18, and was well attended. 
About 77 sat down to dinner, including 
millers, their wives, members of the 
Michigan Elevator Exchange, representa- 
tives of state farm bureaus, and others, 
as guests of the association. It was a 
delightful affair, with a beautiful setting 
and surroundings. After luncheon. the 
meeting was opened by Frank T. King, 
president, and several addresses were 
made. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking, explained what the 
institute was doing and what Michigan 
millers must do to aid in making their 
flour of a character for bread baking. 

H. C. Rather, extension specialist, 
Michigan Agricultural College, spoke on 
the subject of Michigan wheat, and told 
about the different varieties the coll«ge 
is propagating for seed distribution in 
the state. 

L. E. Smith, vice president Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, was on the 
preane on the subject, “Michigan 

lour for Michigan Farmers.” 

As a result of a talk by C. H. Runci- 
man, business manager Michigan’ St.te 
Farm Bureau, Lansing, the president of 
the association stated that he was go'ng 
to appoint a committee of millers to work 
with a similar committee to be appointed 
by the Michigan State Farm Burew, 
whose work it should be to promote 4 
greater use of Michigan flour by Michi- 
gan farmers. L. H. Hale, Ionia, spoke 
on the subject of “Exchanging Wheat 
for Flour.” 

The Michigan association has adop ed 
two slogans which were ae on the 
programme, “Michigan Flour for Michi- 
gan Folks” and “Bread from Michiyan 

lour Best and Cheapest Food.” A 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ \a- 
tional Federation, spoke on recent ac- 
tivities of the Federation. 

W. H. Wicern. 
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NONRESIDENT COMPANIES 


The Law as to When a Permit to Do Business 
Must Be Obtained—Interstate Trans- 
actions Distinguished 

A milling company asks information 
concerning the right of such corporations 
to do business in states other than where 
incorporation occurred, without comply- 
ing with local statutes governing the do- 
ing of business by foreign corporations. 

It is well settled by court decisions 
that a nonresident mill does not “do 
business” in a state, in such sense as to 
become bound to secure a permit to do 
so, in merely receiving orders through 
travelling salesmen and filling the same 
by shipping direct to the buyer. Such 
ordinary transactions are uniformly held 
to constitute interstate commerce, which 
is under the exclusive control of Con- 
gress and beyond reach by state power. 

Often difficulty arises in determining 
whether a foreign corporation’s activities 
in a state have become so far separated 
from interstate character as to consti- 
tute local business and thereby render 
the company amenable to a penalty for 
having failed to secure a permit to do 
so. The difficulty is well illustrated by 
supposing that a Kansas mill sells a 
carload of flour to a Mississippi baker, 
but that the shipment is made to a third 
concern, which receives the flour, stores 
it, later delivers it to the baker; receives 
payment for the mill’s account, and re- 
mits. The situation becomes still more 
complex when we suppose that the mill’s 
salesman borrows flour from the bakery 
to make quick deliveries to other cus- 
tomers, repaying the loans later by se- 
curing shipments direct from the mill to 
the baker. 

In my opinion the transaction just sup- 
posed shows a doing of such business in 
Mississippi as to subject the mill to the 
laws of that state governing foreign cor- 
porations. It seems that the first trans- 
action, however, is protected as being of 
interstate character. There there is an in- 
terstate shipment, pursuant to an order 
sent from one state and accepted in an- 
other. The fact that the flour is temporar- 
ily stored with a third party, who makes 
delivery for the mill and receives pay- 
ment, does not deprive the transaction 
of interstate character, because these 
acts of agency do not differ essentially 
from similar services rendered by rail- 
roads and banks in everyday transac- 
tions between mills and their customers. 
The case falls within the Minnesota su- 
preme court’s decision referred to in 
9 Fletcher’s Cyclopedia of Corporations, 
10,001-2: 

“Where a foreign corporation, en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing 
and dealing in farm machinery in the 
state of its domicile and other states, 
maintains an agency in a state other 
than that of its domicile for the purpose 
of receiving, storing and delivering goods 
to purchasers in the state where such 
agency was maintained, to whom sales 
were made by orders taken by travelling 
salesmen, subject to the approval of the 
foreign corporation at its home office in 
the state of its domicile, and the agent 
in the state where such agency was main- 
tained had no authority to make sales of 
property stored with it or to take orders 
therefor, but his authority was limited 
exclusively to delivering goods pre- 
viously sold by the foreign corporation 
through its travelling salesmen, it was 
held that the foreign corporation was 
not doing business in the state within the 
meaning of the statutes of the state im- 
posing certain conditions precedent to 
the right of foreign corporations to do 
business in the state, as the business con- 
stituted interstate commerce.” 

But the second transaction which we 
have above supposed—a sale of flour bor- 
towed from a baker—falls within the 
following rules laid down by a standard 
legal authority as being supported by 
numerous appellate court decisions: 

“A foreign corporation is doing . . 
business in a state, within the meaning of 
such statutes, by making and completing, 
or by making and performing, contracts 
therein for the sale of goods, although 
such goods were shipped into the state 
from without, where at the time the 
sales or the contracts of sale are made 
the goods are within the state and the 
interstate character of their shipment has 
ceased, provided their delivery to the 
purchaser in consummation of such sales 





or contracts does not require further 
transportation from one state to an- 
other.” 14a Corpus Juris, 1287, 1288. 

“But a foreign corporation is doing 
. . . business in a state. . . where... 
it performs or is required to perform 
therein acts of purely local character 
which are not essential to the making of 
the sales and the delivery of the goods.” 
14a Corpus Juris, 1286. 

Buying goods in a state is no less do- 
ing business there than selling them, and 
I believe that when a nonresident mill 
“borrows” flour in a state to fill orders 
there it in effect buys it, and does busi- 
ness there just as much in a legal sense 
as if it had manufactured the flour 
there. In passing, it is interesting to 
note some of the leading decisions in 
cases involving the status of milling 
company transactions as to being inter- 
state or intrastate. 

In the case of Sleepy Eye Milling Co. 
vs. Hartman, 184 Ill. App. Ct. Rep. 308, 
it was decided that a foreign milling 
corporation, by employing a general bro- 
ker to sell its products in Illinois, did 
not thereby engage in local business 
without a license in such sense as to pre- 
clude it from suing in the courts of the 
state on a contract of sale negotiated 
by the broker. 

One of the decisions supporting the 
proposition that consignment of goods to 
a commission merchant does not consti- 
tute doing business in a state by a for- 
eign company, where the goods are 
shipped in interstate commerce, is that 
handed down by the Texas court of civil 
appeals in the case of Lasater vs. Pur- 
cell Mill & Elevator Co., 54 S.W. 425. 
It was there decided that shipment of 
flour into Texas by a nonresident milling 
company for sale by commission mer- 
chants was no less interstate commerce 
because shipped in sacks in carload lots 
and sold by those merchants by the sack. 

The decision of the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Saxony Mills 
vs. Wagner & Co. 47 So. 899, is an 
authority on the point that mere sales 
through travelling salesmen under orders 
to be accepted and filled by a nonresi- 
dent corporation in another state do not 
constitute “doing business” in a state. 
Referring to a nonresident milling com- 
pany, the court said, in part: 

“It has no office or place of business 
in the state of Mississippi. It has its 
place of business elsewhere, and sends its 
travelling salesmen into this state, who 
take orders which are transmitted to 
the home office and filled by shipment 
direct to the purchaser. . It is well 
settled that a corporation like the ap- 
pellant company cannot be held to be 
‘doing business’ within the state, in the 
absence of a statute enlarging the usual 
significance of this well-known expres- 
sion. It is hardly necessary to cite au- 
thority in support of this conclusion, as 
there is no intelligent dissent among the 
authorities.” 

In a case before the Springfield, Mo., 
court of appeals (238 S.W. 581) it was 
held that a Kansas mill did not “do 
business” in Missouri by informing cus- 
tomers there that thereafter a certain 
salesman would represent the mill “in 
the Missouri territory,” or by sending a 
customer an original and copy of a pro- 
posed telegram for use in asking for the 
price of a certain brand of flour. 

The United States Supreme Court 
ruled (42 Sup. Ct. 106) that a mill does 
not “do business” in a state by buying 
wheat there for interstate shipment to 
its mill in another state. 

It is also interstate commerce for a 
nonresident company to sell and set up 
mill machinery in a state where it has no 
agency or office, held the Tennessee su- 
preme court in the case of Milan Milling 
& Mfg. Co. vs. Gorton, 26 L.R.A. 135. 

A. L. H. Street. 





DROUTH IN DUTCH WEST INDIES 

Consul B. S. Rairden, Curacao, re- 
ports that a severe drouth in the Dutch 
West Indies. which began in the first 
quarter of this year, threatens to result 
seriously for the agriculture of the is- 
lands. Information received from un- 
official sources discloses the fact that 
almost no rain fell during the first three 
months of 1923 in Curacao, Aruba, and 
Bonaire. Rainfall as registered amount- 
ed to 0.881 inch, while that for the cor- 
responding period of 1922 was 1.66 
inches. 
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In the motion picture, “Robin Hood,” 
Lady Marian desires to send a message 
to the Earl of Huntington and chooses 
little John to act as her messenger. She 
presents John with a scroll which is pro- 
tected by what seems to be a black case 
or tube. 

As she handed it over, a small boy in 
the audience asked his mother what it 
was. 

“That’s a flashlight,” she answered in 
a loud voice. 

“Don’t show your ignorance, Mary,” 
snapped her husband. “They didn’t have 
flashlights in those days. That’s a ther- 
mos bottle.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


Every business develops its own pe- 
culiar kind of humorous anecdotes. 

In one of the banks the other day a 
girl clerk in the accounting department 
called a customer and said: 

“T just wanted to inform you that 
your account is overdrawn eight cents.” 

There was a long pause and then an 
excited feminine voice inquired: 

“Gosh! Do you have to have it this 
morning?” —Youngstown Telegram. 

* ~ 

Peter B. Kyne, who is going to leave 
California to live in New York, tells of 
a famous old “desert rat” who had been 
instigator of many booms around Ton- 
opah in the old days. He finally struck 
it rich and came to New York for his 
first visit. 

He remained for several weeks, put 
up at the Waldorf and saw the sights. 
When he returned to Tonopah several 
old settlers asked him what he thought 
of the metropolis. 

“Well,” he said, “it looks to me like 
it was going to be a permanent camp.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
* * 

Girl (to shy lover): “You’ve hardly 
spoken a word all the evening, Sandy, 
and yet you write me such beautifully 
long letters.” 

Sandy: “Aye. A’m just thinkin’ what 
A’m going to put in ma next!” 

—Humorist (London). 
* * 


Professor: “Clergymen and _ soldiers 
appeal most strongly to women.” 

26: “Would that I were an army 
chaplain !” —Lehigh Burr. 
* * 

He was a cab driver of the old sort, 
called as a witness in an action for dam- 
ages incurred in a street collision, and, 
ignoring the jury, he persisted in relat- 
ing his version to the judge. Ultimately 

the latter stopped him, and observed: 

“Address yourself to the jury.” 

So turning awkwardly to the pew in 
which 12 tradesmen sat scowling, he 
smiled, nodded reassuringly, and _ re- 
marked: 

“Mornin’, gents; all well at ’ome, I 


ope?” —Tit-Bits (London). 
~ . 
“The costumes alone are worth a for- 
tune.” 
“lve heard that bunk about girl 
shows.” 


“This is a troupe of performing seals.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

A prominent playwright was in At- 
lantic City, supervising one of his plays. 
One night he saw an old scrub woman 
bent over her work. 

Thinking to give her a treat, the play- 
wright stopped and asked her, “Would 
you like to go to a theatre, tomorrow 
night?” 

The woman looked up, studied his face 
earnestly, then said: “I can’t go tomor- 
row night. Can’t you get some other 
night off?” —Chicago Tribune. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification wiil be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—BY AN EASTERN OREGON 
mill, a young, progressive man as second 
miller with opportunity of advancement as 


merited. Address 1405, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


for large mixed feed manufacturer at 
Buffalo, N. Y., producing feeds for 
live stock and poultry. Experience 
in grain and feed or flour essential. 
State fully experience in sales man- 
agement, age and qualifications; un- 
limited opportunity for right man. 
All replies strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 1402, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR MICHIGAN—A MILL IN 
the Northwest with a reputation for quality 
flours desires a salesman who can com- 
mand a liberal salary in return for volume 





produced. Address 1429, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis, 





DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


Spring wheat mill with large or- 
ganization has opening for a district 
sales manager; position requires 
initiative and sales ability and will 
necessitate considerable travelling. 
State experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1397, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





A NORTHWESTERN MILL WITH WELL 
established trade wants flour salesman for 
Iowa-Illinois territory; only producers with 
good reference as to character and ability 
considered; give complete details first lhet- 
ter. Address 1426, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WANTED 

A large mill grinding Kansas hard wheat 
desires the services of a live wire sales- 
man who knows the Ohio trade and can 
sell them quality flour. To one who can 
qualify a remunerative position is open. 
Address 959, care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL WANTS 
young, energetic salesman to cover south- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin; excellent op- 
portunity for right man to develop a busi- 
ness on quality flour which will afford him 





profitable future. Address 1428, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—SALESMAN FOR STATE OF 


Georgia selling both soft and hard wheat 
flours to jobbers and bakers; some estab- 
lished trade, advertised brands; salary, ex- 
penses and bonus; applicant must have 
clean record and show past record as pro- 
ducer; give full details and references first 
letter. J. L. Schofield, Linden Station, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man to cover some southeastern states, 
wherever can make most sales; please 
name references and give experience in first 
letter; state whether married, where re- 
side, salary expected, also what amount of 
flour sold heretofore; soft and hard wheat 





flour. Address 958, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED—MILLER SUPERINTENDENT 


to take charge of two 75-bbl mills in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, six milés apart; must 
be experienced in all branches of milling, 
knowledge of mixing feeds desirable; give 
full information as to experience, present 
employment, etc; references required. Ad- 
dress 1400, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


A MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN COMPANY HAS 


a vacancy in its laboratory for a first class 
cereal chemist; must be thoroughly pro- 
ficient. Address 1430, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER OR 


assistant in larger mill; 16 years’ office ex- 
perience in all positions; am married; can 
come on short notice; best references. 
Address 940, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AVAILABLE 
A MIXED FEED EXECUTIVE 
of the highest type would like to 
participate as general manager 
and officer, or partner, in a thor- 
oughly equipped mill of not less 
than five cars per day capacity; 
has successfully milled and 
marketed in a big way his own 
formulas, of proven value, for 
mixed feeds. 
Feed,” care 


balanced ration 
Address ‘Mixed 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZE MILL; 


spring or winter wheat; central states pre- 
ferred; can give good reference or come 
on approval; married. Address 1410, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BY A 
MILL MANAGER 


who has had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of the 
trade; age 43; main considera- 
tion would be to acquire a work- 
ing interest. More particulars 
given upon inquiry. Address 
1412, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis., 


AS SALES MANAGER WITH SMALLER 


mill or as an assistant with a larger or- 
ganization by young man with 10 years’ 
experience; full particulars upon request. 
Address 1425, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY MILLER WITH 


over 20 years’ experience in large and 
small mills, with spring and winter wheat; 
do millwright work; best of references as 
to character and ability. W. Christensen, 
208 E. Pleasant St, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





BY FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN; HAVE 


years of experience selling flour and feed 
to the trade in Iowa, Illinois and South 
Dakota; best of references can be fur- 
nished. Address 1417, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
warehouses; wholesale grain, fiour, feed, 
hay and commission business established 
for 25 years; best location north of Mil- 
waukee; fine opportunity for right party. 
Inquire A. Pierre, Oconto, Wis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—GOOD 200-BBL 


rye mill, located in Wisconsin; large sup- 
ply of local grain and favorably situated 
as to freight rates; water and electric 
power. Address 1413, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A 100-BBL WINTER WHEAT 


mill in good Wisconsin town; buildings 
and machinery in first class condition; 
electric power; transit privileges to ter- 
minal markets; grain and seed business in 
connection, also brand new feed mill; will 
sell at great sacrifice. Address 1399, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





MODERN, 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—GOOD 100-BBL 


flour mill with 30,000-bu elevator connect- 
ed; electric power; good dwelling on 
ground; located in one of best dairy coun- 
ties in Minnesota; large local supply of 
grain and large custom trade; mill now 
running; fine chance for miller who could 
handle plant himself. For particulars ad- 
dress 1414, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


FULLY EQUIPPED 140-BBL 
steam Wolf mill with private switch in 
prosperous central Pennsylvania commu- 
nity of 75,000; grind either hard or soft 
wheat; 20,000-bu elevator and large ware- 
house capacity; transit privileges and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities; large established 
prepared buckwheat business; complete 
automatic poultry feed equipment; particu- 
lars on request. Address C. Thomas Mc- 
Clarin, 320 East 3d St, Williamsport, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ASSIGNEE—75-BBL FLOUR 


mill, four stands 7x18 Nordyke & Marmon 
rolls, Plansifter for five stands of rolls, 
Dawson wheat washer, Buckley bran dust- 
er, gravity flow of water from tank, every- 
thing O.K; five modern cement tanks and 
head house, total capacity 57,000 bus; lo- 
cated on central Washington branch of the 
Northern Pacific R.R., 18 miles from Spo- 
kane in the famous Big Bend wheat coun- 
try; must be closed out soon; good propo- 
sition at low cost to the right party. Com- 
municate with Stanley Hallett, assignee, 
Medical Lake, Wash. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED 


New Misprint Bags 
or 
Discarded Brands 


Cotton, Burlap, or Jute. 


Advise quality, size and 
quantity. 
VALLEY BAG COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 


salesman desires connection with live, 
progressive soft wheat mill, to cover south- 
eastern territory; am now employed sell- 
ing high grade soft and hard wheat flour; 
can furnish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 942, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLER-MANAGER POSITION; 


a high-class man in every detail in the 
milling line will be open for a position 
Aug. 1 in mill, 50 to 200 bbls; can handle 
any department, office to engine; have 
tools; recommendations will be submitted; 
correspondence solicited; prefer north- 
western states or Canada. Address Box 
297, Argyle, Minn. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE DESIRES ANOTH- 


er connection about Aug. 1; at present 
managing 150-bbl North Dakota mill; will 
accept management up to 350 bbis or 
executive position in larger plant; thor- 
oughly experienced in all departments of 
business. Address in confidence 1378, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


A REAL BARGAIN IN SCALES—WE OF- 


FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel construc- 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mill 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
City 6,000 population, Columbia 
County, Wis. Address ‘‘Elevator,’’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


fer two new Richardson automatic bran 
and middlings scales which have never 
been removed from their original crates, 
at 20 per cent below present market price; 
hopper capacity 50 Ibs, hourly capacity 
6,000 lbs; will sell separately if desired; 
prompt action necessary if you want these 
scales. Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa, 








BY A FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN 


who has sold flour in New York state for 
past 15 years for two mills and for past 
several years representing a leading Kan- 
sas mill, wishes to make a change and 
connect with a first class spring wheat 
mill, or would like opportunity of taking 
charge of branch office; has good follow- 
ing; can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress 1419, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








July 25, 1923 























A\ Representative Bank 





ioe by side , the Northwest 

and The Northwestern 
National Bank have grown 
and prospered. This parallel 
progress makes more pro- 
nounced the dependence,one 
upon the other,of the communi- 
ty and its representative bank 





Northwestern 


National Bank 
Minneapolis 





QQ 


—- 











Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


BL, Bank of Chicago 


Direct Collections On All Points 

















THE ENTIRE TRADE 


will be represented in 


The Anniversary Number 
Che Northwestern Miller 


to be issued this year in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Birthday of this publication and the 
progress of the milling industry for 


HALF A CENTURY 


It will be, in every respect, the most notable num- 
ber of a trade journal the world has ever seen. 


Elaborately illustrated, superbly printed, its 
preparation is going forward as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the best quality of workmanship. 


Advertising engaged now will have the advan- 
tage of more careful and painstaking attention 
than that secured later. 


Rates and Particulars on Application 

















